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cruelties,  for  the  seizures,  the  evictions,  the  grants  of  land  to 
adventurers,  the  systematic  plantations  of  Scotch  and  English 
settlers,  the  appalling  devastations  and  clearances?  Anglo-Irish 
history,  as  I  read  it,  does  not  lend  itself  to  piecemeal  judgments 
and  the  petty  apportionments  of  right  and  wrong.  The  two 
nations,  for  nearly  five  centuries  after  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion, 
were  the  sport  of  facts  that  could  not  be  altered,  of  mischances 
for  which  neither  was  solely  responsible,  and  of  forces  beyond 
the  ix)wer  of  their  single  or  united  control.  Up  to  the  eighteenth 
century  there  is  scarcely  a  moment  or  a  crisis  or  a  development 
on  which  one  can  lay  one’s  finger  and  say,  “  Here,  or  here,  was 
the  grand,  the  determinating  mistake  that  altered  everything.” 
The  blood-soaked  and  convulsive  tragedy  seems  to  unfold  itself 
with  something  of  the  inevitableness  of  an  Attic  drama,  in  which 
human  volition  and  human  agencies  are  enslaved  to  an  inexorable 
decree.  To  attempt  to  fix  upon  any  particular  statesman  or  policy 
the  responsibility  for  the  course  and  consequences  of  the  first  five 
centuries  of  Anglo-Irish  relations  is  as  futile,  in  my  judgment,  as 
to  censure  the  Romans  for  the  accident  that  kept  the  legions 
to  Great  Britain  and  spared  Ireland  the  ordeal  that  was  to  prove 
the  birth-throe  of  most  Western  civilisations. 

The  English  oligarchy  in  Ireland,  then,  may  claim  with  some 
force  that  they  w'ere  not  answerable  for  the  position  in  which 
they  found  themselves  at  the  dawm  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  forms  and  structure,  though  not  the  spirit,  of  the  native 
society  had  been  utterly  demolished.  Over  vast  areas  the  people 
were  dispossessed  of  their  holdings.  On  either  side  of  the  agrarian 
struggle  had  been  marshalled  the  bitterest  animosities  of  racial 
and  religious  strife ;  and  in  a  small  minority  of  alien  speech, 
temperament,  and  creed  were  vested  practically  all  political  }X)wer 
and  all  the  privileges  of  a  legal,  social,  and  territorial  ascendancy. 
It  speaks  w’ell  for  the  tenacity  of  the  stock  from  which  it  sprang 
that  this  minority,  though  divided  against  itself,  menaced  by  the 
masses  from  below,  bullied,  snubbed,  and  preyed  upon  by  England, 
should  have  succeeded  for  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
in  maintaining  its  supremacy  intact,  in  keeping  Ireland  at  peace, 
and  in  promoting  to  a  considerable  degree  her  economic  prosperity. 
But  the  instruments  through  w’hich  it  worked  w^ere  perilous  in  the 
extreme.  The  Catholic  masses  were  repressed,  persecuted,  prac¬ 
tically  outlawed ;  the  Presbyterians  of  the  North  were  excluded 
by  the  Test  Act  from  public  employment ;  and  both  Catholics  and 
Presbyterians  bitterly  resented  the  exactions  of  the  Episcopalian 
tithe-proctor.  The  dominant  sect,  however,  was  not  so  dominant 
as  it  seemed.  It  depended  for  its  very  existence  upon  the  power 
of  England,  and  England  demanded  a  high  price  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  she  extended.  The  Irish  Parliament,  the  Irish  offices,  the 
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Irish  pension  list  were  overrun  wuth  placemen  from  England,  and 
every  promise  of  Irish  competition  with  English  industries  was 
jealously  strangled.  For  the  first  and  last  time  the  colonists 
developed  a  sense  of  Irish  nationality.  A  patriot  party  rose  in 
the  Irish  Parliament,  proclaiming  Irish  wrongs,  and  forced  from 
an  England  prostrated  by  the  American  Eevolution  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  Ireland’s  legislative,  judicial,  and  commercial  inde¬ 
pendence.  That  was  the  golden  hour  of  the  aristocracy  in  Ireland. 
For  a  brief  and  brilliant  period  it  ceased  to  be  an  English  garrison, 
and  became  a  conscious  and  constructive  force  in  Irish  nationalism. 
But  the  hour  passed.  The  question  of  the  abolition  of  tithes  and 
of  the  admission  of  the  Catholics  to  the  Irish  Parliament,  the 
agrarian  unrest,  the  influence  of  the  French  Eevolution  upon  the 
Democratic  North,  and  the  activity  of  England  in  fostering  Irish 
dissensions,  precipitated  a  murderous  conflict  of  class  and  creed. 
In  1783  the  Irish  Protestants  had  turned  the  embarrassments  of 
England  to  their  own  profit.  In  1798  England  repaid  them  in 
their  own  coin.  Pitt  “  bought  the  fee-simple  of  Irish  corrup¬ 
tion,”  and  the  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  became  again 
a  fact.  Oligarchy  from  that  moment  was  doomed  to  extinction. 
The  work  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  Ireland  was  to  demolish 
the  ascendancy  of  the  alien  minority  and  to  transfer  its  powers 
and  privileges  to  the  native  masses.  Catholic  emancipation,  the 
abolition  of  the  tithes,  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church,  the 
reform  of  the  municipalities,  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  and 
the  bestowal  of  local  government  on  a  popular  basis,  marked  the 
stages  of  the  revolution.^  But  the  true  seat  of  authority  in  Ireland 
is,  and  always  has  been,  the  land.  It  w’as  left  for  the  opening 
years  of  the  twentieth  century  to  drive  the  English  garrison  from 
its  last  and  most  formidable  stronghold.  Seven  and  a  half  cen¬ 
turies  of  Irish  history  have  reversed  themselves  in  the  last  five- 
and-thirty  years,  and  in  another  generation  the  Irish  masses  will 
be  once  more  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  Irish  soil. 

It  is  an  inglorious  record.  Indeed,  I  know  not  what  defence 
the  oligarchy  can  prefer  unless  it  be  that  it  was  as  much  sinned 
against  as  sinning,  and  that  England,  having  placed  it  in  an 
impossible  position,  lacked  both  the  nerve  and  the  inhumanity 
to  uphold  it ;  and  the  soundness  even  of  that  defence  may  be 
easily  challenged.  The  Irish  gentry  have  themselves  aggravated 
every  disability  to  which  their  situation  exposed  them.  As  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  empire  their  failure  has  been  little  less  than 
grotesque ;  they  have  neither  coerced  nor  conciliated  the  masses 

(1)  There  was  a  moment,  just  after  the  famine,  when  the  whole  course  of 
latter-day  Irish  history  might  have  been  altered.  But  the  Irish  aristocracy,  like 
England  herself,  allowed  it  to  slip  by. 
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of  the  people  into  attachment  to  British  rule.  The  vain  and 
barbarous  hope  that  they  might  wean  the  Irish  masses  from  their 
ancient  faith  has  died  as  it  deserv^ed  to  die.  Placed  in  supreme 
authority  over  a  people  pre-eminently  aristocratic,  they  have 
proved  lamentably  unable  to  win  either  their  affection  or  respect. 
The  popular  leadership  that  was  in  their  grasp  they  allow^ed  to 
pass  into  the  hands  of  priests  and  politicians.  They  might,  says 
M.  Paul  Dubois,  have  developed  and  civilised  the  country  that 
lay  at  their  feet.  Instead  they  thought  only  of  exploiting  and 
oppressing  it.  They  have  consistently  put  the  rights  of  property 
above  the  rights  of  humanity.  They  have  occupied  the  country, 
but  have  not  governed  it,  or  have  governed  it  only  in  their  own 
class  interest.  Their  ascendancy  has  been  the  beginning  and  the 
cud  of  their  politics.  Instead  of  effecting  the  moral  conquest  of 
Ireland,  of  elevating  her,  and  of  identifying  themselves  with  her 
fate  and  aspirations,  they  have  preferred  to  remain  “  des 
etrangers  et  des  suspects,  mercenaires  de  I’Angleterre  et  parasites 
de  ITrlande.”  Even  now  their  only  thought  is  to  sell  what 
remains  of  their  rights  and  privileges  at  the  highest  market  price. 
Such  is  the  verdict  of  an  accomplished  and  discriminating 
foreigner  on  the  record  of  the  Irish  aristocracy.  Nor  does  it  by 
any  means  cover  all  the  counts  of  an  indictment  that  cannot  be 
disputed,  though  it  may  be  extenuated.  As  landlords  the  English 
colonists  in  Ireland  have  earned  a  wwld-wide  infamy.  No  tie  of 
immemorial  usage,  no  basis  of  mutual  attachment  and  reciprocal 
amenities,  has  sanctified  or  humanised  the  relationship  of 
proprietor  and  tenant.  Absenteeism,  the  rack-renting  middle¬ 
man,  the  establishment!  of  competitive  rents,  ruthless  clearances 
and  evictions,  and  the  systematic  exploitation  of  a  land-hungry 
[')easantry,  have  been  the  chief  contributions  of  Irish  landlordism 
to  Irish  well-being.  Is  there  in  all  history  a  class  that  has  so 
missed  its  opportunities?  The  Irish  gentry  sold  their  country  and 
its  liberties  for  gold  and  titles.  There  is  not  an  abuse  in  State 
or  Church  or  in  the  social  order  that  they  have  not  sought  to  per¬ 
petuate,  not  an  iniquity  they  have  not  justified,  not  a  reform  they 
have  not  obstructed.  Protestantism,  Imperialism,  the  Crown  and 
the  Constitution — they  have  W’orked  them  all  as  so  many  stepping- 
stones  to  place  and  power,  as  instruments  to  maintain  their  rents, 
buttress  their  ascendancy,  and  mislead  the  English  electorate. 
Eemorseless  in  the  days  of  their  triumph ,  they  have  borne  them¬ 
selves  neither  with  dignity  nor  sense  through  the  protracted 
stages  of  their  downfall.  We  see  their  representatives  to-day  in 
Parliament  a  dwindling  and  discredited  band,  without  leaders  or 
any  positive  programme,  still  battling  for  the  last  perquisites  of 
privilege,  still  screaming  for  coercion,  still  declaiming  against  the 
“rotten,  sickening  policy  of  conciliation,”  still  vilifying  their 
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countrymen,  still  betraying  in  speech  and  bearing  and  policy  the 
venom  and  arrogance  of  an  alien  caste. ^ 

Is  this  to  be  their  final  end  ?  Are  they  to  go  down  into  history 
simply  as  the  most  stupid  and  sterile  aristocracy  that  the  world 
has  yet  known? — stupid  because  they  have  leaned  on  England, 
the  England  that  will  always  fail  them,  instead  of  throwing 
in  their  lot  with  their  own  people,  sterile  because  they  will  not 
accept  the  revolution  they  cannot  prevent?  Is  posterity  to  have 
nothing  more  to  say  of  the  Irish  gentry  as  a  class  than  that  having 
abused  all  their  privileges  and  throwm  away  all  their  chances, 
having  earned  the  hatred  of  Ireland  and  the  contempt  of  England, 
they  pocketed  their  bonuses  and  passed  sulkily  into  oblivion? 
There  is  the  possibility  that,  after  all,  such  may  not  be  their 
epitaph,  and  that  even  at  the  eleventh  hour  the  Irish  aristocracy 
may  escape  the  last  reproach  of  Bourbonism.  They  have  still  one 
chance  left  of  redemption.  Their  ruin  is  not  yet  irremediable. 
They  are  still,  in  spite  of  everything,  the  natural  leaders  of  the 
people  from  whom  they  have  unnaturally  turned  away ;  and 
Ireland,  in  the  times  that  are  coming,  will  more  than  ever  have 
need  of  them.  It  is  not  a  dream  to  imagine  that  their  power  of 
beneficent  utility  among  a  leader-loving  people  may  yet  be  revived. 
Whatever  their  own  blunders  and  shortcomings,  there  is,  as  I 
have  said,  a  large  sense  in  which  history  has  made  them  what 
they  are,  the  victims  as  w’ell  as  the  executants  of  a  policy  forced 
upon  them  from  without ;  and  the  presumption  therefore  exists 
that  as  the  conditions  of  Anglo-Irish  relations  change  and  begin, 
as  they  are  beginning,  to  pass  into  a  milder,  mellower  phase, 
the  temper  and  aims  and  methods  of  the  Irish  aristocracy  will 
insensibly  change  with  them.  No  one,  moreover,  can  doubt  that 
movements  are  on  foot  in  Ireland  herself  that  must  profoundly 
mitigate  the  spirit  and  policies  of  the  old  Ascendancy  party.  Dis¬ 
integration  is  spreading  apace  in  the  ancient  strongholds  of  bigotry 
and  Unionism.  Young  Ulster  is  sheering  off  a  point  or  two  from 
the  rock-ribbed  faith  of  its  fathers.  It  is  no  longer  satisfied  to 
be  the  witless  plaything  of  landlords  and  lawyers,  to  nourish  a 
barren  sectarianism  or  to  look  across  the  Channel  for  the  centre 
of  national  interests.  It  is  breaking  loose  from  boss  rule ;  it 
is  dropping  the  garrison  theory  of  its  existence ;  it  is  getting 
in  touch  once  more  with  the  main  stream  of  Irish  nationality. 
The  revival  of  the  democratic  spirit  in  Belfast  and  the  rise  of  a 
definite  Labour  Party  are  developments  that  directly  challenge  the 
monopoly  of  the  “old  gang.”  Yet  more  significant  is  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Independent  Orange  League,  which  is  strongly  demo¬ 
cratic,  and  not  less  strongly  Irish  in  its  sympathies  and  policies, 

(1)  I  except  from  this  statement  such  admirable  representatives  of  the  better 
Ulster  spirit  as  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Hugh  Barrie,  and  one  or  two  others. 
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which  addresses  itself  to  all  Irishmen  irrespective  of  creed  or 
party,  and  which  stretches  out  a  hand  from  the  “  black  North” 
to  its  Catholic  and  Nationalist  fellow-countrymen  of  the  South 
and  West.  Again,  the  Ulster  tenant-farmers  are  realising  at  last 
that  religion,  the  Crown,  and  landlordism  are  not  interchangeable 
terms,  and  that  their  interest  in  the  land  question  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  men  of  Kerry  or  Wexford.  It  is  a  reasonably 
safe  anticipation  that  when  compulsion  is  finally  called  in  to  com¬ 
plete  the  policy  of  land  purchase,  it  will  find  no  warmer  backers 
than  among  the  Ulster  tenant-farmers.  Not  less  disquieting  is 
the  rise  of  the  Devolutionists  in  the  innermost  ranks  of  the 
Ascendancy,  and  the  multiplying  tokens,  of  which  “the  Mac- 
Donnell  mystery  ’’  and  Lord  Dudley’s  recent  recantation  are  only 
two,  that  English  Unionists  grow'  increasingly  uneasy  under  the 
domination  of  their  Irish  allies,  wdll  “betray”  them  whenever 
they  get  the  chance,  and  can  no  longer  be  relied  upon  to  regulate 
their  Irish  policy  in  the  interests  of  a  clique.  And  besides  all 
this,  the  last  decade  and  a  half  has  wdtnessed  the  growth  of  more 
interest  among  Irishmen  in  the  practical  problems  of  life  and 
more  co-operation  among  them  in  the  solution  of  those  problems 
than  any  previous  period  of  Irish  history.  There  has  been  a 
gradual  coming  together  of  Irishmen  of  all  classes,  creeds,  sec¬ 
tions,  and  parties  for  the  purposes  of  material  betterment.  A  new 
sense  of  interdependence  is  being  created ,  the  isolation  of  the  North 
is  breaking  down,  a  communion  of  genuine  nationality  is  being 
slowly  established. 

The  resultant  of  these  converging  influences,  even  if  they 
stood  alone,  must  have  been  to  make  a  breach  in  the  aloofness  of 
the  Irish  aristocracy,  to  sap  their  political  strength,  to  convince 
them  of  the  impossibility  of  holding  their  own  on  a  basis  of  mere 
negation,  and  to  modify  their  anti-national  spirit.  But  the 
factors  at  which  I  have  hastily  glanced  are  not  the  only  ones 
that  are  shaping  what  is  nothing  less  than  a  new  Ireland.  Their 
effect,  their  general  effect  on  the  whole  country  and  their  more 
specific  effect  on  the  future  and  fortunes  of  the  gentry,  has  been 
enormously  reinforced  by  the  Wyndham  Act.  That  great 
measure  of  appeasement  is  not,  to  be  sure,  the  last  w'ord  in 
Irish  agrarian  legislation.  It  has  already  disclosed  some  serious 
administrative  and  some  still  more  serious  financial  defects.  It 
needs  amendment;  it  needs  to  be  supplemented,  and  unquestion¬ 
ably  it  will  be  supplemented,  by  a  Compulsory  Act.  But  no  one 
can  doubt  that  it  embodies  the  principles  that  will  govern  the 
final  solution,  if  there  is  any  final  solution,  of  the  Irish  land 
tenure  problem.  No  one,  that  is,  can  doubt  that  within  the 
next  twenty  or  thirty  years  landlordism  wdll  be  extinct,  and 
Ireland  will  have  been  converted  into  a  land  of  peasant  pro- 
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prietors.  The  agrarian  question,  or,  rather,  one  t'onn  of  it,  is 
OQ  its  way  to  settlement ;  it  is  losing  its  old  class  contentiousness  ; 
above  all,  it  is  ceasing  to  provide  the  motive-power  for  political 
agitation.  Ireland  at  this  moment  is  the  most  fascinating 
because  the  most  complex  country  in  Europe ;  and  among  its 
many  problems  there  is  none  more  interesting  or  obscure  than 
the  probable  effects  of  the  abolition  of  landlordism  and  of  the 
creation  of  a  peasant  proprietary  upon  its  social  and  political  life. 

I  do  not  know  whether  anyone  has  attempted  to  assess,  or 
indeed  could  assess  with  any  certainty,  the  impetus  which  the 
Home  Rule  movement  has  derived  from  the  land-hunger  of  the 
peasantry.  But  admittedly  it  has  been  very  great.  A  wholly 
new  phase  of  the  demand  for  political  autonomy  was  o^jened 
when  it  was  linked  on  to  the  agrarian  agitation.  A  wholly  new 
phase  may  open  again  now  that  the  crisis  of  the  agrarian  agita¬ 
tion  is  over.  The  Irish  peasant,  I  am  persuaded,  has  at  least 
one  quality  in  common  with  all  peasants — a  pertinacious  instinct 
for  Toryism.  He  is  far  more  of  a  Tory  than  an  agitator,  and 
possibly  more  of  a  materialist  than  either.  At  any  rate,  once 
turned  proprietor,  his  natural  conservatism  is  likely  to  be  im¬ 
mensely  intensified.  Political  agitation,  so  far  as  he  is  con¬ 
cerned,  will  have  served  its  turn.  He  will  have  got  from  it  all 
it  is  capable  of  yielding,  and  his  mind,  no  longer  distracted  by 
the  question  of  who  is  to  own  the  soil  and  how  little  he  is  to 
pay  for  it,  may  work  in  a  direction  it  has  never  yet  had  a 
chance  of  exploring,  and  begin  to  ponder  some  of  the  actual 
problems  of  agriculture.  I  can  conceive  the  Irish  peasant  in 
the  not  distant  future  as  a  steadying  force  in  the  national  equi¬ 
librium,  mounting  sentinel  for  law  and  order,  ruling  the 
labourers  with  a  rod  of  iron,  an  authority  on  manures,  selling 
his  produce  through  co-operative  societies,  borrowing  from  local 
land  banks,  gradually  effecting  his  escape  from  the  toils  of  the 
gombeen-man,  a  Nationalist,  but  a  placid  one,  his  pockets  rigidly 
buttoned  up  against  the  treasurer  of  whatever  may  happen  to 
be  the  fasWnable  League  of  the  moment,  and  possibly  even 
against  the  priest.  And  I  can  also  conceive  him  being  gradually 
lured  or  coerced  by  the  old  familiar  tactics  into  a  strike  against 
the  payment  of  the  instalment  money. 

But  the  land  has  always  been  at  least  as  much  the  centre 
and  rallying-point  of  Unionist  defence  as  of  Nationalist  attack, 
and  it  means,  perhaps,  even  more  for  the  future  of  Ireland  that 
the  Unionists  should  cease  to  be  landlords  than  that  the 
Nationalist  peasants  should  become  proprietors.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  again  one  can  for  the  most  part  merely  speculate  as  to 
the  course  the  future  will  take.  One  thing  and  one  alone  is 
certain.  If  the  Irish  gentry,  having  sold  their  estates,  proceed 
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to  part  with  their  demesnes  as  well,  leave  the  country  and 
transfer  themselves  to  England,  then  their  race  is  finally  nm, 
the  curtain  falls,  and  so  far  as  they  are  concerned  all  is  over. 
But  there  are  many  inducements  to  a  higher  choice.  After  all, 
Ireland  is  their  home  and  they  are  Irish ;  the  cheapness  of 
living  and  the  abundance  of  sport  make  their  obvious  apj)eal; 
the  tenants  with  whom  they  were  always  at  war  have  become 
neighbours  with  whom  they  can  live  in  peace ;  and  the  former 
landlord  who  continues  to  reside  on  his  demesne  as  a  country 
gentleman  will  find  ready  to  his  hand  a  new  and  beneficent 
sphere  of  activity,  a  great  work  clamouring  to  be  done.  We 
somewhat  confuse  the  function  and  the  effect  of  the  Wyndham 
Act  in  speaking  of  it  as  having  solved  the  land  question.  It  has 
not  solved  the  land  question.  What  it  has  done  is  to  solve,  or 
rather  to  point  the  way  towards  the  solution  of,  the  land  tenure 
question,  a  very  different  thing.  It  has  been  the  curse  of  Irish 
history  that  rent  and  ownership  should  hitherto  have  absorbed 
the  agricultural  energies  of  the  country.  How^  much  could  be 
got  out  of  the  land  has  been  of  small  account  compared  with 
how  little  could  be  paid  for  it ;  and  the  concentration  of  both 
landlords  and  tenants  upon  the  sole  issue  of  rent  has  been  morally 
and  technically  disastrous  to  true  agricultural  progress.  That 
issue  is  now  by  way  of  being  settled,  but  its  settlement  means 
that  the  Irish  peasant  and  the  Irish  farmer  are  brought  for  the 
first  time  face  to  face  with  the  realities  of  a  competitive  agricul¬ 
tural  existence,  and  that  their  well-being  from  now  onwards 
depends  on  their  own  labour  and  efficiency.  The  policy  of  land 
purchase,  in  short,  has  cleared  the  ground,  has  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  a  new  social  order,  has  brought  or  is  bringing  a  long 
and  vitiating  conflict  to  a  close.  But  the  restoration  of  agrarian 
peace,  while  an  essential  condition  of  agricultural  prosperity,  is 
very  far  from  being  prosperity  itself.  Nothing,  indeed,  could 
be  more  fantastic  than  to  suppose  that  the  mere  transfer  of 
title-deeds  in  the  soil  from  landlord  to  tenant  has  induced,  or  by 
itself  can  ever  induce,  the  Irish  millennium.  The  Wyndham 
Act  makes  all  the  practical  problems  of  Irish  rural  life  a  hundred 
times  more  insistent  than  they  were.  They  have  lost  some¬ 
thing  of  their  old  political  bitterness  only  to  take  on  a  yet  more 
stringent  economical  acuteness.  On  the  well-being  of  the  new 
proprietors  everything  depends,  and  the  vast  majority  of  them 
face  the  responsibilities  of  ownership  with  a  minimum  of  capital, 
skill,  technical  experience,  and  industrial  aptitudes.  To  guide, 
instruct  and  encourage  them,  to  set  the  peasantry  on  its  feet, 
to  raise  the  level  of  rural  economy,  and  to  restore  to  the  country¬ 
side  its  lost  amenities — these  are  the  tasks  to  which  the  Irish 
gentry  are  called,  and  in  the  discharge  of  which  they  may  yet 
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redeem  their  unhappy  past  by  taking  a  secure,  leading  and 
incalculably  useful  part  in  promoting  future  progress. 

It  is  in  this  sense,  with  the  eloquence  and  persuasiveness  born 
of  sincerity  and  great  knowledge,  and  with  an  unequalled 
authority,  that  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  has  just  addressed  to  the 
members  of  his  class  an  inspiriting  appeal.^  He  assures  them 
that  “  the  abolition  of  landlordism,  so  far  from  destroying  the 
usefulness  of  the  Irish  gentry,  really  gives  them  their  first 
opportunity,  within  the  memory  of  living  men,  to  fulfil  the  true 
functions  of  an  aristocracy.  They  have  ceased  to  be  the 
masters ;  they  are  no  longer  dealing  with  dependants.  My 
appeal  to  them  is  that  they  shall  recognise  this  fact,  and  take 
their  new  position  as  men  who,  working  among  others  in  a  rural 
community,  have  by  their  wealth  and  education  special  advan¬ 
tages  which  they  desire  to  use  for  the  common  good ;  and  I 
assure  them  that  for  men  who  are  willing  and  qualified  to  take 
that  position  it  will  be  open.”  He  points  out  that  the  Wynd- 
ham  Act  has  cleared  the  ground  for  the  erection  of  a  new  social 
structure.  But  the  structure  itself,  its  stability  and  the  form 
it  is  to  take, cannot  be  determined  by  any  external  agency,  cannot 
rest  on  anything  but  the  energy  and  good  sense  of  the  ix'ople 
themselves.  “The  moral  and  material  progress  of  the  country 
will  depend  upon  many  things,  but  primarily  and  fundamentalh’^ 
upon  the  amount  of  produce  which  the  new  owners  extract  from 
the  land,  and  the  business  efficiency  with  which  they  dispose 
of  it.  To  satisfy  these  conditions  three  things  are  essential. 
Firstly,  the  teachings  of  modern  science  must  be  applied  to  the 
practice  of  farming;  secondly,  the  business  of  farming  must  be 
reorganised  on  co-operative  lines;  and  thirdly,  the  life  of  those 
who  are  to  do  this  work  must  be  socially  and  intellectually 
elevated,  and  made  more  attractive.”  Better  farming,  better 
business,  and  better  living  are  the  three  prerequisites  of  Ireland’s 
rural  advancement;  and  it  is  open  to  all  Irishmen,  and  especi¬ 
ally  to  those  of  means,  education,  and  position,  to  help  in 
securing  them.  “My  point  is,”  says  Sir  Horace,  “that  now 
for  the  first  time,  without  any  sacrifice  of  political  opinion, 
without  arousing  any  serious  apprehensions  of  danger  to  reli¬ 
gious  conviction,  and  with  immense  advantage  to  social  and 
material  progress,  problems  essentially  neither  political  nor 
religious,  but  which  it  will  require  the  best  thought  of  the  country 
to  solve,  can  be  approached  by  men  of  all  religious  and  political 
▼iews.  Without  compromising  their  positions  in  any  w'ay. 
while  improving  them  in  many  ways.  Irishmen  can  all  help  to 
solve  these  problems.  The  altered  situation  will,  therefore, 

(1)  Noblesse  Oblige:  An  Irish  Rendering.  By  Horace  Plunkett.  Maunse! 
»nd  Co.,  Dublin.  Sixpence,  net. 
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(lemaud  a  kind  of  leadership  other  than  that  needed  for  a  politico- 
agrarian  agitation ;  and  again  the  people  will  follow  the  leaders 
they  think  will  serve  them  best.” 

That  these  leaders  can  be  and  ought  to  be  found  among  the 
Irish  gentry  is  the  kernel  and  culmination  of  the  whole  argu¬ 
ment.  In  the  three-fold  scheme  of  teaching  the  farmers  how 
to  increase  the  output  of  the  land  and  improve  the  breed  of  stock, 
of  organising  the  complicated  processes  of  modern  marketing, 
and  of  I’ehabilitating  rural  life,  it  is  the  resident  country  gentleman 
who  in  Ireland  as  in  France,  Germany,  and  Denmark,  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  qualified  to  play  the  leading  part.  In  each  of  these  direc¬ 
tions  the  rough  pioneer  work  has  already  been  done.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  works  in  association  with 
local  committees  appointed  by  the  County  Councils,  is  bringing, 
for  the  first  time  in  Irish  history,  expert  assistance  and  advice 
within  reach  of  the  farmer.  Its  activities  are  precisely  those 
which  the  landed  proprietor  who  has  mastered  the  needs  and 
possibilities  of  his  neighbourhood,  who  understands  and  can 
explain  both  the  advantages  and  the  limitations  of  official  aid 
and  the  principles  that  must  regulate  it,  and  who  is  himself  able 
and  willing  to  conduct  experiments  in  conjunction  with  the 
Department,  can  forw'ard,  popularise,  and  supplement  with  un¬ 
rivalled  effect.  Then,  again,  the  co-operative  movement,^  w’hich 
owes  everything  to  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  which  has  organised 
ninety  thousand  farmers  into  over  nine  hundred  societies  with 
an  annual  turn-over  of  two  million  pounds,  and  which  more 
than  any  other  agency  has  brought  all  creeds  and  classes  together 
for  a  common  object,  has  given  the  farmer  a  business  training, 
and  has  taught  him  self-reliance,  thrift,  and  responsibility,  is  a 
movement  which  a  resident  gentry,  throwing  themselves  whole¬ 
heartedly  into  the  work,  can  enormously  amplify  and  expand. 
And  now  more  than  ever  it  needs  their  support  and  leadership. 
It  has  grown  up  not  only  without  the  sympathy  of  the  Irish 
party,  but  in  spite  of  its  vehement  opposition.  Mr.  Dillon  in 
particular  has  stamped  it  with  his  special  enmity,  has  more  than 
once  attempted  to  wreck  it.  The  true  reason  why  the  National¬ 
ists  bent  all  their  efforts  on  ousting  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  from 
the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was,  as  he 
has  plainly  stated,  that  ”  the  building  up  of  a  self-reliant,  inde¬ 
pendent  Irish  movement  outside  of  all  parties  was  not  to  be 
permitted.”  Sir  Horace  had  not  only  built  up  such  a  movement 
but  had  subsidised  it  from  the  Department’s  funds.  It  is  arguable 
that  the  subsidy  was  a  mistake,  that  a  movement  of  self-help 


(1)  The  co-operative  movement  was  the  parent  of  the  Recess  Committee,  of  the 
Department  itself,  and,  indeed,  of  nearly  all  the  constructive  forces  that  are 
to-day  rebuilding  Ireland  on  the  basis  of  self-help. 
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is  better  off  without  public  funds,  and  that  the  yearly  grant 
from  the  Department  to  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation 
Society  hampered  its  initiative  and  somewhat  deadened  its 
I  energies.^  But  it  was  not  in  the  least  on  these  grounds  that  the 

I  Xationalists  objected  to  it.  Their  hostility  to  co-operation,  while 

partly  political,  springs  in  the  main  from  their  subservience  to 

'  the  country  trader.  The  country  trader  plays  many  rdles  in 

Ireland.  He  is  the  political  boss  of  his  district,  usually  the 
1  publican,  often,  too,  the  local  middleman  and  usurer.  In  all 
four  capacities  he  profits  by  the  failure  of  the  farmers  to  com¬ 
bine.  So  long  as  they  are  isolated  and  unorganised  units  they 
will  buy  their  seeds,  manures  and  machinery  and  dispose  of  their 
produce  through  him,  paying  the  top  market  price  in  the  first 
case  and  receiving  the  lowest  in  the  second.  They  will  come  to 

I  him  as  the  capitalist  of  the  neighbourhood  when  they  need  a 
loan,  and  they  will  ratify  each  and  every  transaction  with  a 
drink.  But  when  the  farmers  are  banded  together  in  co-opera¬ 
tive  societies,  they  purchase  their  raw  materials  and  implements 
at  wholesale  prices  and  of  guaranteed  quality ,  they  borrow  at  low^ 
rates  from  land  banks  of  their  owm  establishment,  and  they  sell 
their  butter,  eggs,  poultry,  and  so  on  at  full  current  value.  The 
trader,  qua  gombeen-man  and  middleman,  is  thus  eliminated, 
and  suffers  an  immediate  loss.  In  the  end,  of  course,  he  is 
!  bound  to  gain.  Whatever  benefits  the  farmer,  increases  his 
power  of  production,  and  brings  in  a  larger  return,  must,  in  the 
long  run,  benefit  the  trader  in  all  his  legitimate  enterprises  as 
;  shopkeeper  and  publican.  But  the  village  trader  in  Ireland, 
which  is  not  a  country  conspicuous  for  its  grasp  of  economics, 
sees  and  feels  the  immediate  loss,  but  cannot  see  the  ultimate 
profit.  He  is,  therefore,  the  enemy  of  co-operation,  and  his 
nominees  in  the  Nationalist  party,  who  are  far  more  numerous 
and  powerful  than  they  should  be  for  that  party’s  prestige  and 
freedom  of  action,  are  also  the  enemies  of  co-operation.  The 
result  is — I  quote  from  a  speech  delivered  by  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  a  few  months  ago — that  ‘  ‘  we  find  this  extraordinary 
situation  :  w^e  find  that  the  political  organisation  of  the  country, 
while  nominally  representing  the  Irish  farmer,  is,  in  fact,  only 
allowed  to  do  for  the  greatest  interest  and  industry  in  Ireland 
just  so  much  as  the  small  trader  in  the  Irish  country  town  will 
permit.”  I  do  not  believe  that  this  situation  can  permanently 
endure.  The  Irish  farmer  has  far  more  power  than  he  either 
uses  or  indeed  realises,  and  one  of  the  certainties  of  the  Irish 
future,  if  it  has  any  certainties,  is  that  the  peasant  proprietors 
will  slowly  be  driven  into  a  fierce  conflict  with  the  small  trading 

fl)  The  subsidy  was  granted  as  a  temporary  expedient,  the  necessity  for 
which  no  one  regretted  more  than  the  co-operators  themselves. 
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class  that  at  present  almost  monopolises  the  representation  on 
the  local  elective  bodies,  and  utilises  them  to  buttress  the  ix>wer 
of  the  middleman  and  gombeen-man.  But  that  exciting  hour 
has  not  yet  arrived.  When  it  does,  Ireland,  I  imagine,  will  be 
a  more  than  usually  interesting  country  to  live  in.  Meanwhile 
the  traders  and  their  political  henchmen,  though  they  cannot 
suppress  the  co-operative  movement,  have  shown  that  they  can 
hamper  and  thwart  it.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett’s  successor  in  the 
Vice-Presidency  of  the  Department  is  Mr.  T.  W.  Bussell. 
Within  a  year  of  his  taking  office  Mr.  Bussell  has  done  what  it 
was  expected  he  would  do — he  has  virtually  stopped  the  grant 
to  the  Agricultural  Organisation  Society.  The  co-operative 
movement  is,  therefore,  thrown  back  on  its  owm  resources,  with 
the  prospect,  if  I  understand  Mr.  Bussell’s  speeches  aright,  of 
finding  in  the  Department  and  its  officials  a  competitor  rather 
than  a  coadjutant.^  The  moment  is  doubly  critical.  A  iieasant 
proprietary  such  as  Ireland’s,  pastoral  rather  than  agricultural  by 
instinct  and  tradition,  with  next  to  no  training,  either  in  the 
technical  or  the  business  side  of  farming,  under  heavy  commit¬ 
ments  to  the  State,  and  already  largely  in  the  grip  of  the 
gombeen-man,  can  only  maintain  itself  in  independence  by 
organising  every  detail  of  its  business.  Without  a  vast  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  spirit  and  machinery  of  co-operation,  the  new  .social 
order  is  doomed  to  moral  and  financial  bankruptcy,  and  Ireland 
wnll  be  given  over  to  a  type  of  landlordism  far  meaner,  ineffectual 
and  avaricious  than  any  even  she  has  ever  known.  That  i.s  the 
peril  which  co-operation,  and  co-operation  alone,  can  avert.  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  has  returned  to  lead  once  more  the  movement 
he  initiated.  The  enthusiasm  of  its  early  days  has  revived,  and 
redoubled  efforts  are  being  put  forth  to  popularise  the  principles 
and  practices  that  can  alone  put  the  greatest  of  all  Irish  indus¬ 
tries  on  a  sound  footing.  Here  surely  is  a  work  in  which  the 
Irish  gentry  may  find  ample  and  fitting  scope  for  their  energies. 
It  is  non-political  work,  wholly  practical,  and  not  merely  im¬ 
portant,  but  absolutely  vital  to  the  prosperity  of  rural  Ireland; 
and  as  the  experience  of  many  European  countries  has  proved, 
no  class  is  better  qualified  to  encourage  and  direct  it  than  a 
resident  aristocracy. 

Along  the  third  of  the  three  lines  of  advance  which  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  indicates — that  of  better  living — little  progress  has  as 
yet  been  made.  In  no  direction  are  the  assistance  and  leadership 

(1)  The  subsidy,  after  being  cut  down  by  one-half,  is  to  cease  altogether  at 
the  end  of  the  present  year — unless  Mr.  Russell’s  ingenious  mind  is  able  to 
discover  some  pretext  for  abolishing  it  before  then.  That,  however,  is  not  so 
lamentable  as  his  evident  determination  to  force  the  I.A.O.S.  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  into  a  condict  that  will  divide  the  co-operative  forces  just  when  their  unity 
is  most  essential. 
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of  the  local  gentry  more  urgently  needed.  The  social  rehabilita- 
tiou  of  rural  life  is  i)eculiarly  their  work.  The  squalid  and  listless 
dreariness  of  the  Irish  country-side  and  of  the  small  Irish  country 
town  is  almost  enough  in  itself  to  explain  the  emigration  returns. 
There  is  perhaps  no  civilised  country  so  bleakly  destitute  of  the 
organised  s}X)rts,  relaxations,  institutions,  and'  entertainments 
that  can  at  least  mitigate  the  loneliness  and  depression  of  rural 
existence,  and  promote,  even  though  in  a  small  degree,  some 
sense  of  common  interests  and  local  unity.  The  Gaelic  League 
is  striving  heroically  to  fill  in  this  appalling  void  in  Ireland’s 
social  economy  by  reviving  among  the  peasants  the  old  Irish 
dances,  pastimes,  songs,  and  music,  and  by  instilling  into  them 
a  new'  conception  of  the  embellishments  and  possibilities  of  the 
home.  A  corresponding  movement  from  the  “  big  house  ” 
towards  the  social  and  intellectual  elevation  of  the  neighbourhood, 
the  provision,  for  instance,  of  reading-rooms  and  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  modest  recreations,  would  be  an  augury  of  incalculable 
moment  for  the  future  peace  and  happiness  of  Ireland.  These, 
then,  are  the  duties  and  opportunities  that  the  revolution  which 
is  now  being  slowly  wrought  in  Ireland  opens  up  for  the  landed 
gentry,  and  the  spirit  and  ability  with  which  they  are  embraced 
will  count  heavily  in  the  final  verdict  on  the  record  of  their  class. 
As  an  alien  caste  they  have  confessedly  failed ;  as  a  native  aris¬ 
tocracy  it  is  still  possible  for  them  to  succeed.  The  land  war  is 
spluttering  to  its  close;  it  'will  drag  on  for  a  while,  like  other 
wars,  in  episodical  guerrilla  outbursts;  but  the  end  is  in  sight, 
and  the  main  source  of  internal  dissension  will  soon  have  been 
(lammed  at  the  fountain-head.  History  is  again  proving  itself 
to  be  justice.  The  barriers  which  for  seven  centuries  have 
separated  class  from  class  and  creed  from  creed  are  being  tom 
down,  and  the  time  is  coming  when  Irishmen  of  all  ranks  may 
meet  and  know  one  another  and  fraternise  in  the  task  of  building 
up  a  really  national  life  on  a  new  basis.  It  will  be  for  the  gentry, 
first  of  all,  to  make  such  end  as  is  possible  of  the  calamitous  past 
by  putting  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  many  new'  movements 
that  are  working  for  unity  and  betterment  in  the  future.  Only 
so  can  they  hope  to  win  back  as  individuals  the  confidence  and 
good-will  they  have  forfeited  as  a  class.  Only  so  can  they  retrieve 
as  Irishmen  the  gigantic  blunders  and  misfortunes  that  pursued 
and  ruined  them  as  an  English  garrison.  They  may  not,  indeed, 
succeed.  The  undertaking  is  arduous,  delicate,  almost  desperate  ; 
the  popular  response  to  their  initiative  may  be  backward  and  dis¬ 
couraging;  and  their  own  capacities  for  grappling  with  it  may 
prove  to  have  been  irreparably  impaired  by  centuries  of  sterile 
strife.  But,  such  as  it  is,  it  offers  them  their  last  chance. 

Sydnf.y  Brooks. 


ANATOLE  FEANCE  AND  HIS  BOOK  ON  JOAN  OF  AECJ 


In  the  Paris  “  Bibliotheque  Nationale  ”  there  is  a  curious  volume 
entitled  Le  livre  d'or  de  Jeanne  d' Arc.  Compiled  by  a  Monsieur 
Pierre  Lanery  d’Arc,  who  believes  himself  to  be  a  descendant  of 
some  member  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans’  family,  it  gives  the  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  all  that  has  been  published  since  the  fifteenth  centurj- 
on  the  life  and  deeds  of  the  celebrated  heroine.  The  total  number 
of  these  publications  is  upwards  of  two  thousand,  and  the  list  is 
still  lengthening,  apparently  in  an  increasing  ratio.  Much  of 
this  abundant  literature  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  contributing 
anything  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  subject  treated,  being 
special  pleading  either  of  the  panegyrical  or  the  polemical  order. 
Much  again  of  that  which  has  a  more  serious  aim  forfeits  its 
right  to  be  considered  history  by  the  absence  of  that  impartiality 
which  in  an  historian  is  at  least  as  important  as  the  accuracy 
of  his  facts.  In  conversations  I  have  recently  had  with  iNIonsieur 
Anatole  France  concerning  his  just  finished  Life  of  Jeanne  d’Arc, 
the  foregoing  is  frankly  admitted,  and  a  claim  is  made  for  his  own 
work  which  readers  in  England  and  in  America  will  the  better  be 
able  to  test  when  comparing  the  book  with  that  produced  on  the 
same  theme  two  or  three  years  ago  by  Mark  Twain.  The  historic 
value  of  the  latter  author’s  work  is  infinitesimal ;  its  chief  merit 
is  that  of  being  a  tour  de  metier.  Mr.  Clemens  is  the  last  person 
who  should  attempt  writing  history  or  biography.  His  pen  can¬ 
not  unlearn  its  professional  habit  of  magnifying  and  exaggerating 
everything.  Apart  from  the  material  errors  that  disfigure  his 
Joan  of  Arc  narration,  there  is  the  graver  one  of  this  continually 
intrusive  humour,  which  not  infrequently  makes  one  wonder 
whether  his  story  is  earnestly  or  comically  meant. 

Anatole  France  has  humour,  but  it  is  subtler  and  especially 
more  disciplined.  It  pervades  his  style,  not  exhausts  it;  and 
serves,  in  his  conception  of  a  subject,  to  correct  rather  than  to 
distort  his  vision.  Differing  thus  from  his  American  fellow- 
litterateur  in  the  only  quality  that  approximates  them,  he  differs 
as  much  from  modern  French  writers,  among  whom  he  holds  a 
place  by  himself.  Indeed,  if  he  is  easy  to  appreciate,  he  is 
difficult  to  class.  In  turn,  he  has  essayed  almost  every  kind  of 
literature;  and,  exception  made  for  poetry  and  the  drama,  in 
which  his  guerdon  has  been  only  a  succes  d’estiinc,  he  has  created 
(1)  Published  by  Calmann-Levy,  Paris.  19''8. 
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in  each  a  distinct  species,  with  a  language  of  his  own  that  in  his 
best  achievement  is  as  full  of  flavour  as  good  old  wine. 

If  a  comparison  be  possible  between  him  and  any  other  recent 
French  writer,  it  is  with  Renan.  Educated  at  an  ecclesiastical 
school,  he  received  there,  like  the  author  of  the  Vie  de  Jesus 
from  the  seminary,  an  impress  that  shows  in  the  fondness  with 
which  he  dwells  on  certain  types  of  priest  and  monk.  His  masters 
may  not  personally  have  sat  as  models  for  Paphnutius  and  Jerome 
Coignard  ;  at  least  they  made  it  feasible  for  their  not  over-zealous 
pupil  to  fashion  these  central  figures  in  Thais  and  La  Rotisserie 
de  la  Reine  Pedauque,  his  two  finest  novels.  He  and  Renan 
resemble  each  other  in  their  genial  tolerance,  thbir  disconcerting 
sidelights  shed  on  current  notions  of  the  good  and  true,  their 
picturesqueness  of  presentment,  their  alert  grace  of  vocabulary, 
and  their  power  of  evoking  ideas  and  suggesting  trains  of  thought. 
Here  the  resemblance  ceases.  Renan’s  scepticism  is  constructive 
in  its  ultimate  resort ;  that  of  France,  dissolvent.  The  former’s 
dominating  interest  is  science ;  the  latter’s,  art.  Both  men’s 
humour  has  a  quality  of  ripeness,  but  the  younger’ s  is  more 
mellow. 

The  Fates  were  kind  in  planting  the  original  gifts  of  the  young 
Anatole-FranQois  Thibault  in  a  soil  most  propitious  to  their 
development.  Born  in  a  bookseller’s  shop,  brought  up  in  the 
midst  of  the  houquinistes  lining  the  banks  of  the  Seine  by  which 
he  lived,  he  drew  in  at  every  pore  the  sap  of  ancient  learning. 
When,  by  a  natural  fitness  of  things,  he  became  librarian  at  the 
Senate,  the  position  was  exactly  what  he  needed  in  order  to  change 
from  the  chrysalis  bookworn  into  the  delightful  story-teller.  The 
process  was  a  slow  and  deliberate  one.  Deliberateness  has  marked 
every  step  in  Monsieur  France’s  literary  career.  Even  the  earlier 
works  in  which  he  was  feeling  his  way — his  Pocmes  dores,  his 
.Voces  Corinthiennes ,  his  Jocaste  et  le  Chat  maigre — did  not  see 
the  light  until  he  was  round  about  his  thirtieth  year;  and  Le 
Crime  de  Sylvestre  Bonnard,  his  first  notable  accomplishment  in 
fiction,  only  when  he  w'as  well  on  towards  forty.  As  in  a  Rem¬ 
brandt  picture,  the  colours  of  this  last  composition  are  few,  but 
they  are  adroitly  used  as  to  their  light-and-shade  values.  Its 
characters  reflect  life  more  than  they  react  against  it,  a  peculiarity 
that  causes  them  to  harmonise  more  fully  with  the  surroundings 
wherein  they  move. 

Perhaps  the  book’s  chief  significance  lies  in  its  revelation  of 
the  author’s  temperament,  tastes,  and  trend.  Seemingly  he  was 
hesitating  as  to  the  direction  he  should  take.  He  stood  at  the 
parting  of  the  ways.  History  evidently  attracted  him ;  and  he 
possessed  qualifications  that  might  justify  his  undertaking  the 
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historian’s  task — an  eye  capable  of  adjusting  itself  to  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  past  centuries  and  of  bringing  their  events  into  focus  a 
faculty  of  retaining  images  with  their  essential  traits  before  his 
mind,  and  an  indulgent  philosophy  favouring  that  independence 
of  judgment  for  w'ant  of  which  so  many  histories  are  mere  records 
of  national  vanity  and  rancour.  These  qualifications  notwith¬ 
standing,  he  shrank  from  devoting  himself  wdth  entire  allegiance 
to  the  historic  muse.  She  repelled  as  well  as  allured  him. 

“  What  is  history?  ”  he  makes  Gelis  reply  to  Sylvestre  Bonnard. 
“It  is  the  written  representation  of  past  events.  But  what  is 
an  event?  Is  it  an  ordinary  fact?  No!  you  say.  It  is  a  notable 
fact.  Now,  how  does  the  historian  judge  that  a  fact  is  notable 
or  not?  He  judges  of  it  arbitrarily,  according  to  his  taste,  his 
caprice,  in  fine,  his  artist’s  idea;  for  facts  are  not  divided  by 
their  proper  nature  into  historic  and  non-historic  facts.  Moreover, 
a  fact  is  something  extremely  complex.  Will  the  historian  repre¬ 
sent  facts  in  their  complexity?  No.  That  is  impossible.  He 
will  represent  them  stripped  of  most  of  the  particularities  that 
constitute  them,  and,  consequently,  fragmentary,  mutilated, 
different  from  what  they  were.  As  for  the  relation  of  facts  to 
each  other,  the  less  said  about  it  the  better.  If  a  so-called  historic 
fact  is  brought  about — as  is  possible — by  one  or  several  non-his¬ 
toric,  and  therefore  unknown  facts,  how'  can  the  historian  mark 
the  relation  of  these  facts?  And  I  am  supposing  that  the  his¬ 
torian  has  undoubted  testimony  before  him,  whereas,  in  reality, 
he  bestow’s  his  confidence  on  this  or  that  witness  only  through 
reasons  of  sentiment.  History  is  not  a  science;  it  is  an  art: 
and  success  in  it  is  obtained  only  through  the  imagination.”  The 
same  criticism  is  expressed  in  more  energetic  terms  in  a  much 
later  book,  The  Opinions  of  Monsieur  Jerome  Coignard.  “  This 
muse,”  he  says,  “  is  a  liar.  She  holds  out  a  deceitful  mirror. 
There  are  few  truths  in  history,  and  the  only  facts  about  which 
we  agree  are  those  that  come  to  us  from  a  single  source.  .  .  . 
The  consequence  is  that,  far  from  being  a  science,  history  is  con¬ 
demned  by  an  inherent  vice  to  the  vagueness  of  falsehood.  It 
will  alw\ays  lack  the  sequence  and  continuity  which  are  the  sine 
qua  non  of  real  knowledge.” 

Having  such  a  conviction,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  Monsieur 
France  turned  in  preference  to  a  form  of  literature  wherein  the 
claims  of  truth  might  be  reconciled  with  those  of  imagination. 
It  was  in  the  novel  that  he  felt  he  could  best  express  what  he 
had  to  relate — not  the  novel  of  plot  or  passion,  nor  yet  essentially 
that  of  character,  though,  on  occasion,  his  talent  could  create 
living  individualities  with  their  idiosyncrasies.  The  novel  he 
wrote  was  dioramic,  weaving  on  a  warp  of  narrative  motley  woofs 
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of  history,  biography,  philosophy,  psychology,  sentiment,  and 
rarer  volcanic  emotion.  The  genre  might  even  call  itself  history 
under  a  general,  typical  aspect.  In  this  the  author  was  at  home. 

It  allowed  him,  after  depicting  with  intimacy,  in  books  like  the 
Livre  de  rnon  ami  and  Aheille,  one  and  another  phase  of  child¬ 
hood  fancy  and  youthful  experience,  to  go  on  and  give  equally 
{)enetrative  delineations  of  clashing  paganism  and  early  Chris¬ 
tianity,  of  religion’s  crystallisation  during  the  Middle  Ages,  of  the 
renascent  ferment  of  pre-Kevolution  times,  and  of  the  vast  note 
of  interrogation  that  encloses  modern  life  with  its  complex  thought 
and  feeling. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  ’nineties,  the  Dreyfus  Affair  laid 
hold  of  him  at  a  moment  when  his  Lys  Rouge  exhibited  signs  of 
his  veering  towards  the  ordinary  passional  novel.  In  rapid  suc¬ 
cession  it  drew  from  him  his  trilogy  of  Histoire  contemporaine , 
known  as  the  Onne  du  Mail,  the  Mannequin  d'Osier,  and  the 
Anneau  d' AniMliyste.  On  these  moving  canvases  are  sketched, 
in  dry-i)oint  silhouettes,  a  series  of  tableaux  whose  fidelity  to  the 
life  is  enhanced  by  the  tinting  of  irony  that  accompanies  them. 
Here  the  author  throws  off  the  veil  of  anachronism  which  in  the 
Opinions  of  Monsieur  Jerome  Coignard  conceals  Rochefort  and 
Monsieur  le  Senateur  Berenger  beneath  the  century  of  Louis  XV. ; 
and  instead  he  gives  us,  with  every  detail  of  local  colour,  the 
society  in  which  that  dark  tragedy  was  played. 

One  consequence  of  his  being  engrossed  by  the  “  Affair  ”  was 
the  interruption  of  his  work  on  Jeanne  d’Arc,  the  beginnings  of 
which  date  back  to  1887.  In  that  year  a  sort  of  referendum  was 
submitted  to  the  forty  members  of  the  Academie  Fran^aise,  ask¬ 
ing  them  to  state  their  estimate  of  the  French  national  heroine. 
A  notice  by  Monsieur  France  in  the  Temps  anent  this  novel 
symposium  was  followed,  not  long  after,  by  an  article  from  his 
pen  in  the  Revue  de  Famille  :  it  was  entitled  Vn  Emule  de 
Jeanne  d’Arc,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  germ  of  his  book 
of  to-day.  Introducing  it,  the  writer  said  :  “This  narration  is 
one  of  a  series  of  biographies  I  have  undertaken  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  making  known  all  the  personages  that  had  visions,  pro¬ 
phesied  and  believed  they  had  received  a  mission  from  God  at 
the  time  when  Joan  was  accomplishing  great  things.  My  object 
is  to  render  the  Alaid’s  story  altogether  intelligible,  and  to  deter¬ 
mine  its  significance,  with  the  aid  of  several  other  stories  offering 
striking  analogies  with  hers,  although  infinitely  less  beautiful. 
When  better  elucidated,  her  adventure  will  remain  still  wonderful 
and  charming,  the  gem  of  our  old  history.’’  The  design  as  thus 
set  forth  was  not  executed.  The  auxiliary  biographies  were  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  background,  and  Joan’s  became  all-important. 
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During  the  first  few  years,  however,  the  author  made  no  attempt 
to  treat  his  subject  as  a  whole.  He  proceeded  by  a  number  ol 
studies,  in  the  main  sequent  yet  overlapping,  in  which,  while  col¬ 
lating  and  using  with  judicious  choice  the  labours  of  men  like 
Vallet  de  Viriville,  Simeon  Luce,  Paul  Marin,  Quicherat,  and 
Joseph  Fabre,  he  sought  to  explain  the  causes  that  led  to  Joan’s 
vocation.  It  was  a  prelude  to  the  biography,  and  also  to  the 
history  he  must  needs  place  in  the  background,  at  the  risk  of  being 
condemned  out  of  his  own  mouth. 

Domremy,  where  Joan  was  born  and  where  she  lived  until 
starting  on  her  mission,  was,  we  are  told,  on  the  high  road  leading 
from  Dijon  to  Flanders.  Close  to  it  was  Maxey  ;  and  these  two 
villages  were  attached  respectively  tothe  Armagnac-French  and  the 
Burgundian-English  side.  Quarrels  between  the  two  factions  were 
not  infrequent,  so  that,  from  her  earliest  years,  Joan  must  have 
been  familiar  with  the  burning  political  question  of  the  period.  Her 
father’s  house  stood  on  the  border  of  the  road;  and,  as  Jacquot 
d’Arc  was  a  man  of  some  substance,  his  dwelling  was  a  calling 
station  for  travellers  passing  in  both  directions.  Each  successive 
piece  of  news  was  eagerly  discussed  there — the  treaty  that  gave 
Henry  V.  the  crown,  the  death  of  the  mad  King  Charles  VI.,  the 
vacillation  of  Philippe  of  Burgundy,  and  the  feeble  efforts  of  the 
Dauphin  to  recover  his  ancestral  throne.  If  anything  more  were 
required  to  bring  home  to  Joan’s  mind  the  struggle  that  was 
being  fought  out  in  her  country,  it  was  the  repeated  raids  made 
on  the  village,  raids  obliging  the  inhabitants  to  transport  them¬ 
selves  with  their  cattle  and  their  belongings  to  some  temporary 
asylum  of  refuge.  Being  inured  to  such  hardships,  and  having 
innate  courage,  she  gained  even  in  childhood  habits  of  Qoolness 
and  resource  ;  the  management  of  horses  and  weapons  was  not  un¬ 
known  to  her ;  and  faculties  were  quickened  that  later  were  to 
bestead  her,  appearing  marvellous  to  those  ignorant  of  how  they 
had  been  trained.  The  existence  of  this  peasant  shrewdness  and 
its  development  w^ere  quite  consistent  with  a  certain  fundamental 
naivete,  w’hich  Monsieur  France  esteems  to  have  been  strongly 
marked  in  Joan,  and  to  have  been  one  of  the  elements  in  her 
vocation. 

These,  then,  were  the  Maid’s  material  antecedents.  Coming 
to  the  mental  ones,  we  learn  that  Domremy  was  under  the  patron¬ 
age  of  Saint  Remi,  who  had  baptized  Clovis  at  Reims.  Ko 
doubt  Joan  had  often  heard  the  village  priest  describe  the  cere¬ 
mony  and  point  its  lesson.  Her  mission ,  as  she  initially  conceived 
it,  was  also  to  conduct  the  Dauphin  to  Reims,  and  there  to  see 
him  anointed  with  the  holy  oil.  The  raising  of  the  siege  of 
Orleans  was,  with  the  driving  away  of  the  English,  simply  an 
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accessory  circumstance.  As  for  the  Voices  that  urged  her  to  the 
task,  they  were  quite  as  pagan  as  they  were  Christian  in  their 
origin.  Says  Monsieur  France  ;  “  What  is  certain  is  that  Joan 
took  in  the  Bois  Chenu  the  idea  of  her  supernatural  power,  and 
that  she  received  her  mission  far  less  from  the  Archangel  ^lichael 
than  from  the  wizard  Merlin.”  Brought  up,  like  all  the  people 
around  her,  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  fairies,  who  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  their  abode  in  the  neighbouring  woods  and  springs, 
her  spirit,  inclined  to  reverie  and  mysticism,  was  insensibly  led 
to  give  a  supernatural  meaning  to  all  the  sounds  and  movements 
of  sky  and  earth  that  the  limited  science  of  the  time  could  not 
account  for.  And  then  the  folk-lore  of  the  land  was  saturated  with 
tales  of  the  miraculous,  and  weird  prophecies  were  spread  abroad. 
Among  these  latter,  Geoffrey  of  Alonmouth’s  Arthurian  legends 
were  still,  after  two  hundred  years,  celebrated  throughout  the 
north  of  France;  and,  in  particular,  Merlin’s  prediction,  De 
Guyntonia  vaticinium,  losing  its  primitive  reference  to  Win¬ 
chester,  was  interpreted,  the  wish  being  father  to  the  thought, 
as  though  it  w’ere  French.  In  Latin  it  ran  :  ‘‘  Ex  urhe  canuti 
nemoris  eliminabitur  puella  ut  meduIcB  curam  adhiheat ;  quae  ut 
ovmes  arces  inierit,  solo  anhelitu  suo  fontes  siccahit  .  .  .  Lacry- 
mis  miserandis  manahit  ipse  et  clamore  liorrido  replebit  insulam. 
Interficiet  earn  cerviis  decern  ramorum,”  &c.  In  English  it 
reads  :  ”  From  the  town  of  the  Oak  Wood  shall  issue  a  Maid 
for  the  healing,  who,  after  forcing  all  the  citadels,  shall  dry  up 
every  fountain  with  her  breath.  She  shall  shed  pitiful  tears  and 
fill  the  isle  with  a  terrible  uproar.  The  ten-horned  stag  shall 
slay  her,”  (Src.  At  Chinon,  where  the  Dauphin  was  during  the 
Lent  of  1429,  this  rune  was  current.  When  Joan  arrived  she 
was  asked  if  there  was  not  a  w’ood  known  as  the  Bois  Chenu  or 
Oak  Wood  near  her  village,  to  w^hich  she  replied  that  there  was. 
What  more  probable  than  that  she  should  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  tenour  of  the  prediction  while  playing  with  her  com¬ 
panions  by  the  Fairy  Tree  in  the  Wood,  and  that  she  should  have 
applied  it  to  herself?  What,  again,  more  probable  than  that  this 
j)ersuasion,  added  to  the  conviction  that  Saint  Catherine,  Saint 
Margaret,  and  Saint  Michael  appeared  and  spoke  to  her  in  the 
grove  and  by  the  fountain,  should  have  fixed  in  her  mind  that 
she  was  the  divinely  appointed  instrument,  destined  to  last  only 
for  a  while,  whereby  the  rightful  king  would  be  consecrated  and 
the  English  chased  from  France  ? 

Events  seemed  to  have  conspired  to  help  her  in  carrying  out 
her  plan.  Betw'een  her  first  short  and  unsuccessful  visit  to  Bau- 
dricourt  of  Vaucouleurs,  who  recommended  her  cousin  Lassois  to 
take  her  home  and  have  her  whipped,  and  the  second  definitive 
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one,  another  raid,  another  flight  had  occurred.  Baudricourt  him¬ 
self,  whose  force  was  practically  the  last  remnant  of  Arniagnac 
power  in  the  district,  had  promised  on  certain  conditions  to 
capitulate ;  and  the  outlook  for  the  Dauphin  was  as  black  as  it 
could  possibly  be.  The  moment  had  come  w’hen  it  was  felt  that 
any  forlorn  hope  might  be  tried.  This  explains  why  the  captain 
of  Vaucouleurs  countenanced,  if  not  actively  abetted,  Joan’s 
journey  to  Chinon,  and  why  the  doctors  that  w'ere  subsequently 
called  in  to  examine  the  peasant  girl  confined  themselves  strictly 
to  assuring  themselves  of  her  honesty.  As  for  the  King,  his 
earlier  reluctance  to  receive  Joan  was  modified  by  his  confessor, 
Gerard  Machet,  and  a  Norman  astrologer,  Pierre  de  Saint- 
Vallerien,  both  of  w’hom  were  mystics  and  believers  in  the  oracles 
of  the  time.  Monsieur  France  discounts  the  accretions  with 
which  tradition  has  adorned  Joan’s  long  ride  to  the  King  and 
her  doings  until  the  departure  for  Orleans.  Not  to  her  Voices 
was  her  success  due.  They  told  her  no  more  than  she  already 
knew',  and  deceived  her  when  her  knowdedge  failed.  She  owed 
it  rather  to  “  her  charming  courage,  her  illuminism  full  of  common 
sense,  her  beauty,  her  goodness,  and  her  other  virtues  strong  and 
sw'eet  ” — to  her  character,  in  fine.  Her  voice  was  most  agreeable. 
The  King  w’as  fond  of  hearing  it.  Over  him  Joan’s  influence  was 
mainly  that  of  her  personality.  He  accepted  her  as  a  porte- 
honheur.  It  was  in  this  capacity,  and  not  as  commander-in-chief, 
which  some  writers  would  have  us  think,  that  she  accompanied 
the  army.  Held  aloof  from  the  counsels  of  its  chiefs,  she  yet 
often  affected  their  strategy  by  her  entreaties  or  her  appeals  to 
the  soldiery, 

Such  were  Monsieur  France’s  earlier  contributions  to  the  bio¬ 
graphy.  They  ceased  at  the  end  of  1893,  in  w'hich  year  he  wrote 
five  articles  in  the  Revue  hebdomadaire ,  entitled  respectively 
Les  Cordeliers  de  Neufchdtel,  Notre  Dame  de  la  Voute, 
Sainte  Catherine  de  Fierhois,  L’ Opinion  des  Docteurs,  and 
Le  Pouvoir  de  la  Vierge.  These  completed  the  chapters  pre¬ 
viously  published  in  the  Revue  de  Famille  on  Joan’s  childhood 
and  family.  Intermediately,  and  by  w'ay  of  criticism,  he  had 
anticipated  some  of  his  later  work,  dealing  in  one  or  two  s^iecial 
articles  wdth  the  doubt  as  to  whether  Joan  had  really  been  burnt 
at  Eouen,  and  refuting  the  Pere  Viguier’s  forgeries,  which  strove 
to  make  good  the  claim  of  the  Dame  des  Armoises — a  pretender 
w'ho  appeared  in  1441 — to  be  the  veritable  Maid  of  Orleans  escaped 
from  her  prison. 

Nine  years  passed  before  any  further  instalment  of  Joan’s  life 
was  given  to  the  public.  During  the  interval  her  biographer  made 
extensive  researches,  went  on  collecting  his  fine  library  on  the 
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subject,  and  consulted  every  document  capable  of  furnishing 
additional  and  more  exact  information ,  in  particular  the  indentures 
or  English  military  documents,  which  he  found  to  be  most  accurate 
and  trustworthy.  When  in  1902  he  published  in  the  Revue  de 
Paris  eight  fresh  chapters  entitled  “The  Siege  of  Orleans,”  he 
was  compelled  to  place  his  biography  in  a  more  properly  historical 
setting.  The  history  is  related  without  parti  pris  or  the  slightest 
attempt  to  exaggerate  what  occurred.  The  small  number  of  the 
besieging  English  is  scrupulously  recorded,  as  well  as  their  valour. 
Mention  is  made,  too,  of  the  incoherent  methods  of  fighting  in 
those  days,  and  of  the  moral  effect  on  superstitious  minds  of  this 
strange  female  form  believed  to  be  a  witch.  Monsieur  France, 
if  scejitical  of  the  historian’s  al|ility  to  be  scientific,  at  least 
endeavours  to  merit  the  epithet  himself.  He  indulges  in  no 
special  pleading.  Nothing  with  him  is  seen  through  the  jaun¬ 
diced  eye  that  causes  Michelet  to  regard  every  Englishman  ancient 
and  modern  as  a  demon  of  pride,  and  English  literature  through¬ 
out  as  “  judaic,  satanic,  and  antichristian.”  We  shall  need  no 
de  Quincey  to  write  an  indignant  protest  against  Monsieur 
France’s  Jeanne  d’Arc.  Although  not  presenting  any  other  than 
the  French  side  of  the  quarrel,  he  writes  without  animus  against 
the  Godons,  or  Goddams  as  they  were  called  by  their  enemies. 

Relating  the  attack  on  the  “  Boulevard  des  Tourelles,”  one  of 
the  most  dreaded  English  forts  round  Orleans,  and  the  fall  of 
which  decided  the  English  retreat,  he  says  :  “  What  rendered  it 
difficult  was  not  the  number  of  the  English.  There  were  scarcely 
five  hundred  men  in  the  place.  .  .  .  The  assailants  were  ten  times 
more  numerous.  But  this  enormous  mass  of  men  could  not  be 
employed  at  once.  The  knights  were  not  worth  much  against 
earthworks;  and  the  burgesses,  though  ardent,  were  not  very 
strong.  Moreover,  the  Bastard,  who  was  prudent  and  calculating, 
feared  Talbot.  In  fact,  if  Talbot  had  knowm,  had  wdlled  it,  he 
could  have  taken  the  city  while  the  French  were  trying  to  capture 
the  Tourelles.” 

All  the  historical  portions  are  composed  in  the  same  moderate, 
semi-judicial  manner,  with  even  a  touch  of  tameness,  or  what 
would  be  tameness,  were  they  not  relieved  by  frequent  episodes 
introducing  us  into  every  sort  of  company,  celestial  and  terrestrial, 
acquainting  us  with  anecdotes  and  legends  of  the  old  saints.  Saint 
Catherine  at  the  head  of  them,  stories  of  swords  and  armour  and 
standards,  curious  and  unexpected  information  about  persons  and 
things  mentioned  by  the  way  and  arresting  our  attention  when 
otherwise  it  might  wander.  And  Joan  lives  again  amid  it  all, 
simple,  understandable,  altogether  human,  with  the  mixture  of 
rusticity,  assurance,  and  refinement  that  belonged  to  her  by 
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inheritance,  and  were  the  best  substratum  for  her  sublime  and 
ecstatic  faith.  Monsieur  France  sometimes  cannot  help  a  smile 
when  alluding  to  Joan’s  Voices,  but  it  does  not  diminish  his 
respect. 

Narrating  the  incident  of  the  captains’  bringing  the  army  to 
Orleans  by  the  Sologne  route,  which  delayed  contact  with  the 
enemy  and  aroused  Joan’s  wrath,  he  says  :  “  Perhaps  she  hoped 
that  by  showing  herself  to  the  English  captains,  standard  in  hand, 
accompanied  by  Madam  St.  Catherine,  Madam  St.  Margaret,  and 
My  Lord  Archangel  St.  Michael,  she  would  persuade  them  to  quit 
France;  that,  falling  on  his  knees,  Talbot  would  obey,  not  her¬ 
self  indeed,  but  Him  who  sent  her  ;  and  that  she  would  do  what 
she  had  come  for  without  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  that  French 
blood  which  was  dear  to  her,  and  without  the  English,  whom  she 
pitied,  losing  either  their  bodies  or  their  souls.  In  any  case  God 
must  be  obeyed,  and  they  must  practise  charity.  On  that  condition 
only  was  victory  possible.  And  this  pious,  this  angelic  victory, 
the  chiefs  of  her  side,  through  false  prudence,  were  snatching  from 
her  hands.  They  prevented  her  from  accomplishing  her  mis¬ 
sion.  Thence  her  touching  grief  and  holy  anger.” 

In  several  parts  of  his  work  the  author  discusses  the  problem 
as  to  how  far  Joan’s  language  and  conduct  were  affected  and 
modified  by  ecclesiastical  suggestion.  He  draws  attention  to  the 
theological  style  of  the  various  messages  she  dictated — since  she 
could  not  write — and  to  certain  autocratic  expressions  in  them, 
which  she  subsequently  disclaimed.  His  opinion  on  the  whole  is 
that  efforts  were  made  by  priestly  authority  to  control  a  force 
which  it  had  not  generated. 

With  the  publication  of  the  “  Siege  of  Orleans,”  Monsieur 
France  entered  on  the  definite  construction  of  his  history.  For 
four  years  more  he  occupied  his  leisure  in  a  last  revision  of  his 
materials.  During  1906  and  1907  the  Revue  de  Paris  gave  further 
instalments  :  ‘‘  The  Battle  of  Patay,”  the  “  Coronation  at  Eeims,” 
the  “  Siege  of  Paris,”  and  “  Joan’s  Capture  at  Compiegne.”  It 
republished  also  in  revised  form  the  earlier  study  on  the  Dame 
des  Armoises.  The  trial  and  execution  at  Eouen  were  reserved 
until  the  book  should  appear  in  its  entirety. 

Continuing  his  narration,  the  author  shows  how  the  military 
chiefs’  more  prudent  methods  of  warfare,  which  under  ordinary 
circumstances  would  have  been  the  only  ones  likely  to  prevail, 
were  for  the  nonce  inferior  to  Joan’s  impulsiveness.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  power  in  France  at  the  time  was  really  on  the  wane  through 
more  causes  than  one,  and  subsisted  only  because  the  French  by 
repeated  defeat  had  lost  all  heart.  It  needed  but  restored  con¬ 
fidence  for  their  enemies’  weakness  to  be  revealed.  At  Orleans 
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the  English  forces  were  not  more  than  three  thousand.  At  the 
battle  of  Patay  they  were  five  thousand  against  twelve  thousand 
French.  The  towns  of  Troyes,  Chalons,  and  Reims  surrendered 
without  fighting.  As  soon  as  a  real  effort  was  made,  stronghold 
after  stronghold  fell  like  a  house  of  cards.  Joan’s  advice,  which 
was  listened  to  with  but  small  conviction  until  experience  justified 
it,  and  which  was  mainly  followed  because  the  rank  and  file 
insisted,  was  not,  jNIonsieur  France  observes,  the  outcome  of 
strategic  skill ;  writers  like  Captains  Marin  and  Rossel,  who  have 
essayed  to  give  her  this  credit,  are  compelled  to  attribute  nine¬ 
teenth  century  military  tactics  to  a  century  completely  ignorant 
of  them.  Her  uniform  frontal  attacks  carried  the  army  to  victory 
whenever  victory  could  be  assured  by  the  mere  weight  of  numbers, 
and  caused  disaster  whenever  something  else  than  mere  impact 
and  onrush  was  required.  This  was  what  happened  at  the  siege 
of  Paris,  and  again  at  La  Charite.  Three  days  after  the  unlucky 
assault  on  the  latter  town ,  from  which  the  Armagnac-French  had 
to  retire  with  the  loss  of  their  guns.  King  Charles,  by  a  judicious 
use  of  money,  induced  its  inhabitants  to  open  their  gates. 

In  Joan’s  last  fight  before  Compiegne  no  one  seems  to  have 
consulted  her  as  to  its  advisability.  But,  once  in  action,  she 
kept,  says  Monsieur  France,  “  the  heroic  illusion  of  victory.  In 
the  prairie,  with  only  a  few  of  her  attendants  and  relations  around 
her,  she  faced  the  Burgundians,  and  still  thought  she  would  carry 
everything  before  her.  The  others  cried  :  ‘  Try  to  get  back  into 
the  town,  or  we  are  lost.’  With  her  eyes  dazzled  by  flights  of 
angels  and  archangels,  she  replied  :  ‘  Hold  your  peace  ;  it  will  be 
your  fault  if  they  are  not  defeated.  Forward!  they  are  ours.’ 
Her  people  took  the  bridle  of  her  horse  and  forced  her  to  turn  in 
the  direction  of  the  town.  It  was  too  late.  No  one  could  enter 
the  boulevard  commanding  the  bridge.  The  English  had  seized 
the  head  of  the  causeway.” 

If  a  comparison  is  made  between  what  may  be  called  the  experi¬ 
mental  chapters  of  Joan’s  biography  and  those  that  correspond 
in  the  two  volumes  as  finally  constituted,  it  will  be  remarked  that 
Monsieur  France,  in  passing  from  the  earlier  to  the  later,  becomes 
more  severely  critical  in  the  use  of  his  authorities,  rejecting  a  good 
deal  of  testimony  which  in  the  first  instance  he  had  accepted, 
more  severely  critical  also  in  the  interpretation  of  the  phenomena 
presented.  To  hear  him  talk,  one  might  imagine  that  his  point 
of  view  had  changed.  This  is  not  so.  It  is  simply  his  endeavour 
to  exclude  all  possible  error  that  creates  the  illusion.  Yet  he  tells 
us  new  things,  somie  of  them  important  enough  on  the  historical 
side;  for  instance,  the  exact  nature  and  the  strength — or,  rather, 
mediocrity — of  the  forts  which  were  built  round  the  bigger 
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portion  of  the  containing  walls  of  Orleans,  and  which,  for  want  of 
cavalry,  were  hardly  in  a  better  condition  than  the  city  they  were 
intended  to  blockade. 

Of  course,  the  principal  interest  of  the  second  volume  consists 
in  the  author’s  fearless  treatment  of  the  trial  and  execution.  With 
a  serried  logic  that  is  convincing,  it  is  showm  how  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  court  in  whose  hands  Joan  had  fallen  acted  throughout  as 
such  tribunals  of  the  period  were  accustomed  to  do.  Cauchon’s 
famous  sentence,  “  Nous  aurons  un  h.eau  proces,”  meant  only,  We 
will  have  a  proper  trial — “  beau”  as  a  law-term,  having  then  that 
significatiop.  Cauchon  himself  was  not  the  “  bloody,  soulless 
villain  ”  that  he  has  been  generally  since  deemed,  but  a  bishop 
required  by  his  office  to  judge  a  heretic.  And  such  Joan — however 
saintly — undoubtedly  was.  She  put  her  own  inspiration  above 
that  of  the  church  militant ;  she  refused  to  submit  to  the  latter’s 
jurisdiction ;  and  she  aggravated  her  offence  by  the  impertinence 
of  her  replies.  In  fine,  says  jNIonsieur  France,  she  rendered  her¬ 
self  guilty  of  contempt  of  court.  Her  judges,  albeit  subordinate 
to  English  suzerainty,  were  all  French.  Not  a  single  English 
bishop  was  allowed  to  sit,  though  one  or  two  would  have  liked  to 
be  on  the  bench.  Unfortunately  for  Joan,  many  of  her  judges 
had  suffered  in  their  temporalities  from  the  turn  of  the  tide  that 
she  had  helped  to  bring  about.  This  fact  naturally  disposed  them 
against  her.  But  even  if  they  had  been  more  favourable,  it  was  • 
impossible  for  the  ecclesiastical  verdict  to  be  different.  The  only 
chance  for  the  accused  lay  in  an  intervention  of  the  French  King. 
The  author  is  of  opinion  that  Charles  did ,  through  the  medium  of 
Jean  de  Luxembourg,  commence  proceedings  for  her  being  saved, 
the  scheme  failing  for  reasons  that  are  not  known.  However,  his 
subsequent  relations  with  de  Courcel  would  tend  to  prove  that  his 
mind,  never  quite  satisfied  as  to  Joan’s  claim  to  inspiration,  was 
influenced  by  the  verdict,  which  indeed  produced  a  deep  impres¬ 
sion  everywhere,  an  impression  that  w'as  not  effaced  by  the  re¬ 
habilitation. 

This,  then,  is  the  outline  of  Monsieur  France’s  book,  admirable 
by  its  display  of  useful  erudition  and  of  a  rare  historic  talent.  It 
has,  moreover,  the  extra  merit  of  being  quaintly  written.  Its 
vocabulary  is  aptly  and  richly  furnished  wfith  fifteenth  century 
words  and  idioms  ;  and  its  sentences,  if  not  constructed  like  those 
of  de  Commynes,  have  at  any  rate  their  simplicity,  congruous  in 
the  telling  of  a  simple  story.  Fredk.  Lawton. 
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A  Plea  for  a  Sane  Policy, 

Is  the  Crimean  war  British  soldiers  and  Turks  fought  side  by 
side,  and  in  sharing  heroically  the  countless  hardships  and 
dangers  of  cruel  conflict  learned  to  respect  each  other.  Both  suf¬ 
fered  unnecessary  hardships  and  torments  from  defective,  not  to 
say  corrupt,  administration  at  home,  but  this  served  rather  as  a 
link  of  friendship  than  as  a  reason  for  mutual  distrust.  The 
Sultan  of  Turkey  was  “our  very  good  friend,’’  and  the  two  great 
Mohammedan  Powers  were  in  very  friendly  relations.  Since 
1857,  however,  the  British  attitude  has  changed  absolutely,  and 
changed  undoubtedly  in  the  direction  of  erroneous  policy  and  loss 
of  a  sane  perspective.  No  longer  are  the  two  great  Mohammedan 
empires  on  friendly  relations — indeed ,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
more  hatred  of  Great  Britain  than  is  expressed  and  felt  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  or  more  hatred  and  contempt  for  Turkey  than  is  to  be 
found  in  our  country.  And  the  deplorable  side  of  this  mistaken 
policy  is  that  it  is  not  based  upon  any  sound  or  serious  grounds,  any 
reasons  admissible  to  the  minds  of  statesmen.  The  changed  atti¬ 
tude  in  Great  Britain  towards  Turkey,  and  especially  towards  the 
present  Sultan,  dates  from  the  time  of  Mr,  Gladstone,  that  Grand 
Old  Man  who  was  so  singularly  unfitted  for  the  post  of  director 
of  British  foreign  policy.  His  unmeasured  denunciation  of  the 
Turks,  and  his  Billingsgate  abuse  of  the  Sultan  created  a  senti¬ 
mental  policy  against  Turkey  which  has  become  one  of  the 
cherished  traditions  of  the  “nonconformist  conscience”  of  this 
country,  and  a  serious  factor  in  its  foreign  policy.  It  is  perhaps 
idle  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  but  too  apt  to  allow  his 
sentiment  to  run  away  with  his  reason ,  and  that  this  was  rather 
the  cause  of  his  vehemence  than  were  the  “terrible  atrocities 
on  Christians  by  Mohammedans,  or  that  the  massacres 
which  ostensibly  called  forth  his  red-hot  fury  against  the 
Turks  were  organised  from  St.  Petersburg  rather  than 
from  Constantinople.  The  British  public  was  never  a  stickler 
for  accuracy,  and  the  broad  idea  of  Christians  being 
oppressed  and  massacred  by  non-Christians — so  dramatically 
presented — sufficed  to  set  fire  to  those  great  reservoirs  of  false 
sentiment  which  actuated  the  point  of  view  of  the  general  public 
to  so  unfortunate  an  extent.  From  all  sides  came  the  cry  of 
“  Turn  the  Turk  out  of  Europe,  bag  and  baggage,”  and  this  senti¬ 
ment  determining  foreign  policy,  the  friendship  between  the  two 
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Mohammedan  empires  came  to  an  end.  But  because  a  mistake 
was  once  made,  it  does  not  mean  necessarily  that  it  should  be 
indefinitely  perpetuated.  More  especially  should  this  be  so 
when  all  the  necessities  of  British  Imperial  policy  are  in  the  one 
scale  and  only  the  traditional  remnants  of  a  sentimental  mis¬ 
conception  in  the  other. 

The  time  has  come  to  look  at  the  facts  in  a  proper  perspective 
and  decide  whether  it  is  well  that  the  British  Empire,  with  its 
millions  of  Mohammedan  subjects,  should  remain  estranged 
from  Turkey  and  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful.  Year  by 
year  international  politics  become  more  practical  and  less  senti¬ 
mental,  and  in  our  case  the  altered  conditions  within  the  Empire 
force  us  to  abandon  sentiment  and  do  the  best  possible  to  remain  a 
world  power.  The  development  of  the  great  self-governing  colonies 
into  separate  and  really  independent  autonomous  sections  of  a 
paper  Empire  has  so  changed  the  situation  that  we  are  now 
forced  to  regard  India  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  surest  props  of 
the  Empire. 

And  the  one  element  upon  which  British  confidence  is  placed  and 
by  whose  aid  we  rule  India  is  the  Mohammedan  element.  With¬ 
out  that  loyal  element  the  situation  would  be  much  more  critical 
than  it  is,  and  it  would  be  idle  to  declare  that  things  are  alto¬ 
gether  well  in  the  Indian  Empire.  The  British  public  hears 
something  of  the  unrest  and  tumult  of  transition  in  India,  but 
there  is  much  which  remains  untold. 

“  The  Mohammedans  and  the  native  Princes  are  thoroughly 
loyal,”  says  one.  ”  Mohammedans  in  India  must  come  into  the 
political  arena,”  says  another.  And  yet,  relying  upon  the 
Mohammedan  element  for  our  salvation,  we  are  content  to 
acquiesce  in  an  inherited  sentimental  mud-throwing,  pin-pricking 
policy  toward  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Mohammedan  world,  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey.  Such  a  continuance  of  a  foolish  policy  can 
not  be  defended  upon  any  logical  grounds,  and  not  even  those 
who  are  anxious  to  place  the  problematical  w’elfare  of  the  warring 
Christian  elements  in  the  Turkish  Empire  before  the  welfare 
of  the  British  Empire  can  find  a  defence ;  and  therefore  it  is  not 
only  in  India,  but  in  Egypt,  Africa  and  the  Malay  islands  that 
signs  are  plentiful  to  indicate  the  necessity  of  a  changed  policy 
between  the  greatest  temporal  Mohammedan  ruler,  Edward  VII. 
of  England,  and  the  supreme  spiritual  ruler  of  the  Faithful — Abdul 
Hamid  of  Turkey.  The  British  Empire  has  given  too  many 
hostages  to  Mohammedanism  to  be  able  to  ignore  the  opinions 
of  the  head  of  the  Moslem  world.  It  is  in  reality  this  spiritual 
aspect  which  makes  Turkey  so  important  a  factor,  because,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Turkish  Empire  is  only  the  fifth  or  sixth 
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in  point  of  numbers  of  the  Mussulman  States.  The  British 
Empire,  including  Egypt,  contains  8*2  millions  of  Mohammedans  ; 
the  Chinese  Empire,  34  millions;  the  Dutch  Possessions,  30  mil¬ 
lions;  the  French  Possessions,  20  to  22  millions;  the  Kussian 
Empire,  18  millions;  the  Turkish  Empire,  16  to  18  millions; 
Persia,  10  millions;  Morocco,  8  to  9  millions;  Afghanistan,  5  to 
6  millions  ;  independent  Arabia ,  4  to  5  millions  ;  and  the  German 
Empire,  2  to  2J  millions — a  total  of  200  to  250  millions  in  the 
world  of  Islam.  From  the  above  figures  it  is  evident  that,  save 
only  Germany,  no  Great  Power  can  ignore  the  attitude  of  the 
Commander  of  the  Faithful,  but  the  British  less  than  any,  because 
their  Mohammedan  subjects  are  placed  in  vital  positions,  whereas 
in  many  of  the  other  cases  they  do  not  really  enter  into 
the  question  of  the  national  existence  of  the  great  Power  ruling 
them.  It  is  of  interest  to  remark  in  passing  that  Germany, 
friendly  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  possesses  a  very  powerful  weapon 
against  all  her  possible  enemies  without  running  any  risk  herself. 
And  yet  it  is  precisely  to  Germany  that  we  have  given  over  the 
best  position  at  Constantinople  !  Considering  the  situation  un- 
biassedly,  there  seem  only  two  practical  possibilities  in  British 
policy  toward  Turkey  :  either  we  wish  utterly  to  destroy  the  present 
spiritual  head  of  the  Mohammedan  world  and  put  up  another  of 
our  own  choice  and  under  our  discreet  tutelage,  or  else  we  are 
content  to  recognise  the  present  Khalif  and  make  the  best  of 
him.  In  the  former  case  we  would  have  a  certain  amount  of 
justification  in  the  fact  that  we  are  the  greatest  Moslem  Power, 
but  the  risk  to  be  run  is  very  much  greater  than  the  present 
administration  is  ready  to  undertake,  or  any  administration  would 
be  justified  in  taking  under  the  present  conditions  of  the  Moham¬ 
medan  communities  within  the  Empire.  Also  there  would  be 
the  decided  opposition  from  other  Alohammedan  Powers  to  con¬ 
sider.  Already  the  Novoe  Vremya  has  credited  Great  Britain 
with  ambition  for  such  a  scheme,  and  in  1899  announced  that 
it  had  discovered  a  new  British  intrigue  in  Arabia,  stating  that 
Great  Britain  w'as  working  to  create  a  Mohammedan  Power  to 
rival  that  of  the  Sultan.  For  this  purpose  they  were  enlarging 
the  importance  of  the  Sherif  of  Mecca !  Such  a  far-reaching 
policy  would  be  understandable  and  practical,  but  in  justice 
to  British  statesmen  it  must  be  said  that  probably  such  an  idea 
never  entered  their  heads.  Even  the  sentimentalists  who 
clamour  for  the  extinction  of  the  Sultan  are  only  destructive  in 
their  theories,  not  constructive,  seeming  to  regard  with  equanimity 
the  idea  of  the  world  of  Islam  without  a  head.  The  other  prac¬ 
tical  policy  for  Great  Britain  to  pursue  is  one  of  friendship  with 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  this  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  he 
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personally  is  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  and  his  administration  may 
or  may  not  leave  much  to  be  desired.  Friendship  does  not  con¬ 
done  wrong-doing  or  preclude  giving  advice,  but  it  does  make 
it  possible  to  be  on  speaking  terms  with  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful,  who  is  looked  up  to  by  over  80  millions  of  our  sub¬ 
jects  as  their  spiritual  head.  Care  must  be  taken  to  differentfate 
between  the  Sultan  as  a  man,  as  Abdul  Hamid,  and  as  Spiritual 
head  of  the  world  of  Islam.  That  he  is  the  latter  is  none  of  our 
doing,  but  so  long  as  the  fact  remains  we  must  take  it  into  account 
and  shape  our  policy  accordingly.  There  can  be  no  disputing 
that  it  is  necessary  for  Mohammedans  to  have  a  recognised 
spiritual  chief,  or  rather  a  Commander  of  the  Faithful  (Amir- 
ul-mu-minin).  It  should  also  be  remembered  that,  as  far  as  the 
Mohammedan  world  goes,  the  entire  power  of  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  rests  upon  his  holding  the  office  of  Khalif  of  the  Islamic 
world,  or  descendant  of  the  Prophet.  The  two  Arabian  titles 
borne  by  the  Sultan  eclipse  all  the  many  others  in  value,  and 
it  is  far  more  vital  for  him  to  be  known  as  the  “  Khalif”  and 
‘‘  Khadim,”  guardian  of  the  two  towns,  Mecca  and  Medina,  the 
sacred  places  whither  all  Mohammedans  direct  their  prayers, 
than  as  ruler  of  Turkey.  That  the  possession  of  these  titles  give 
him  a  great  influence  throughout  the  Moslem  world  cannot  be 
disputed.  It  is  not  a  question  whether  or  not  he  has  a  right  to 
them ;  that  would  only  come  into  active  politics  were  there  any 
question  of  dispossessing  the  actual  Sultan.  A  few  years  ago 
there  appeared  the  following  letter  in  the  Bombay  Gazette 
think  it  is  the  duty  of  every  true  Mohammedan  to  take  a  deep 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  for  several  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Sultan  is  the  religious  head  of  all  Mussul¬ 
mans,  as  he  undoubtedly  supplies  the  place  of  the  Khalif  of  our 
Prophet;  in  the  second  place,  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  the  only 
Mohammedan  Power  in  the  world  worthy  the  name,  and  its 
downfall  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  the  Mohammedan  world.” 
Recognising  that  as  Khalif  his  power  in  the  world  was  im¬ 
measurably  greater  than  that  of  the  badgered,  bullied  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  Abdul  Hamid  has  drawn  closer  the  ties  binding  all  com¬ 
munities  of  Mohammedans  to  him.  He  himself  lives  according 
to  the  Koran,  austerely  and  soberly,  and  by  his  oV^m  conduct  sets 
a  suitable  example  to  the  followers  of  the  Prophet.  Professor 
Vambery  says  of  this  wise  action  of  the  Sultan: — “He  has 
always  placed  great  confidence  in  the  Panislamic  movement,  which 
he  inaugurated,  and  which  he  certainly  directed  very  skilfully. 
His  agents  traverse  India,  South  Russia,  Central  Asia,  China, 
Java,  and  Africa ;  they  proclaim  everywhere  the  religious  zeal, 
the  power,  and  greatness  of  the  Khalif.  Up  to  the  present. 
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however,  they  have  succeeded  only  in  making  the  birthday  of  the 
Sultan  a  day  of  public  rejoicing  throughout  Islamic  lands,  and 
in  preparing  the  threads  wherewith  to  weave  the  bond  of  unity.” 
One  writer,  who  is  anything  but  favourable  to  the  present  Sultan 
or  regime  at  Constantinople,  makes  frank  confession  as  to  the 
result  of  an  attack  upon  the  Khalifate.  ”  I  have  always  depre¬ 
cated  single-handed  active  intervention  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  in  Turkey.  But  I  venture  to  go  further,  and  state  that 
if  all  the  Powders  of  Europe  were  to  agree  and  combine  in  a 
common  action  for  the  deposition  of  the  Sultan  by  force,  the  result 
would  be  more  disastrous  than  any  former  event  which  has  con¬ 
vulsed  Europe.  Mohammedans  throughout  the  world  would 
regard  and  resent  such  an  act  as  directed  not  against  Abdul  Hamid 
personally,  but  against  the  Khalifate  or  headship  of  their  religion. 
True,  such  an  uprising  of  Mohammedans  would  prove  futile,  as 
tar  as  regards  their  being  able  to  withstand  superior  strength, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  not  a  sii.gle  Christian  would  remain  alive 
in  Turkey.  Such  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  Europe  w’ould 
be  regarded  as  a  religious  crusade ,  and  w'ould  be  met  by  a  Moslem 
crescenade.” 

That  British  attitude  towards  Turkey  is  founded  upon  Christian 
intolerance  towards  Mohammedanism  is  unthinkable,  so  untrue 
would  such  an  attitude  be  to  all  the  teachings  of  Christ.  In 
justice  it  must  be  admitted  that  Mohammedanism  is  undoubtedly  a 
pioneer  of  better  things,  and  ‘‘the  history  of  humanity  has  seen 
few  more  earnest,  noble,  and  sincere  prophets,  men  irresistibly 
impelled  by  an  inner  power  to  admonish,  and  to  teach,  and  to  utter 
austere  and  sublime  truths  ”  than  IMohammed.  To  quote  Canon 
Taylor,  ‘‘  an  African  tribe  once  converted  to  Islam  never  reverts 
to  paganism  and  never  embraces  Christianity.  Take,  for  example, 
the  statements  of  English  officials  or  of  travellers  as  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  results  of  Islam.  When  Mohammedanism  is  embraced  by 
a  negro  tribe,  paganism,  devil  w'orship,  cannibalism,  human 
sacrifice,  infanticide,  and  witchcraft  at  once  disappear.  Polygamy 
and  slavery  are  regulated  and  their  evils  are  restrained.”  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  faith  of  Islam  is  a.  pow’er  capable 
of  doing  good  in  the  w'orld,  and  not  merely  an  attribute  of  the 
Evil  One.  If  Mohammedanism  has  not  maintained  the  high  level 
of  its  early  days,  neither  has  Christianity.  It  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  in  attacking  the  Sultan,  w'ho  is  the  head  of  the 
Moslem  world,  we  are  also  attacking  Mohammedanism  and  that 
faith  which  millions  of  our  own  subjects  hold  most  sacred  and 
precious.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be,  and  so  incomprehensible 
is  it  to  the  Mohammedan  mind  that  the  result,  at  Constantinople 
at  least,  is  exaggerated  fear  and  hatred  of  all  British  actions. 
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The  Sultan  of  Turkey  can  understand  the  attitude  of  the 
majority  of  the  Great  Powers  who  bring  pressure  to  bear 
upon  him,  and,  although  he  does  not  approve  of  the 
motives,  his  feelings  towards  them  are  much  more  friendly 
than  are  his  sentiments  with  regard  to  Great  Britain. 
Austria,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Germany — all  these  he  imagines 
to  be  actuated  by  a  desire  to  obtain  concrete  benefits,  and 
while  combating  them  he  respects  them.  But  Great  Britain, 
while  protesting  her  disinterestedness,  yet  takes  an  active  part 
in  the  assault  upon  Turkey,  under  a  veil  of  sentimental  interest 
in  the  fate  of  the  Christian  races  within  the  Turkish  Empire. 
To  the  Sultan,  British  action  seems  directed  towards  the  end  of 
diminishing  the  prestige  of  the  Khalif  and  belittling  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  Spiritual  Head  of  the  Mohammedan  world  for  British 
benefit.  For  a  ruler  who  places  far  more  value  upon  his  spiritual 
than  upon  his  temporal  attributes,  as  does  Abdul  Hamid,  such 
an  impression  of  British  policy  transforms  him  into  our  bitterest 
enemy  and  throws  him  into  the  arms  of  Germany  and  into  the 
meshes  of  a  panislamic  propaganda.  That  we  are  ourselves 
largely  to  blame  will  not  lessen  the  regret  when  troubles  fall 
upon  us  in  our  Mohammedan  communities.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  Sultan  personally  was  always  predisposed  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  Great  Britain.  Of  that  there  are  ample  proofs,  among 
others  from  Professor  Vambery  :  “He  is  aware  of  the  beautiful 
titles  given  to  him,’’  he  writes,  “  Great  Assassin,  Sultan  Rouge, 
Abdul  the  Damned,  &c.,  and  once  touching  upon  the  Western 
infatuation  against  his  person ,  he  seemed  to  find  a  kind  of  apology 
for  the  cruelties  perpetrated  in  his  name.’’  The  same  writer  relates 
how  on  one  occasion  the  Sultan  told  him  how  he  had  been  brought 
up  with  the  warmest  sympathies  for  England,  how  his  father 
had  spoken  of  England  as  Turkey’s  best  friend,  how,  with  his 
father’s  words  deeply  engraved  upon  his  mind,  he  grew'  up  with 
the  idea  that  the  English  were  his  best  friends,  and  how’  bitterly 
he  was  disillusioned  when  he  came  to  the  throne  !  “  England’s 

opinion  he  seemed  to  think  a  great  deal  of,  for  although  he 
simulated  indifference  and  even  assumed  an  air  of  hostility,  in 
his  innermost  mind  he  was  firmly  convinced  that  England,  from 
motives  of  self-interest,  would  be  compelled  to  uphold  the  Otto¬ 
man  State,  and  at  the  critical  moment  would  come  to  the  rescue 
and  lend  a  helping  hand.’’  It  certainly  does  not  seem  to  be 
“playing  the  game’’  to  throw  opprobrious  names  and  reckless 
abuse  at  a  European  ruler,  just  because  what  goes  on  in  his 
Empire  does  not  please  his  critics.  Those,  for  instance,  who 
w'ere  furious  at  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  long-spoon  metaphor  in  talk¬ 
ing  about  Russia  think  nothing  of  inventing  new-  and  bloody  titles 
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for  the  spiritual  head  of  some  eighty  millions  of  our  subjects.  It 
is  probable  that  they  do  not  stop  to  consider  whether  it  consorts 
with  the  dignity  of  the  Empire,  any  more  than  any  serious  idea 
stirred  the  brains  of  those  urchins  who  stoned  the  Old  Testament 
prophet  because  of  his  bald  head.  But  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  British  Government  should  also  forget  its  dignity,  and,  what 
is  far  more  important  still,  the  welfare  of  the  British  Empire. 

Looked  at  calmly  and  seriously,  it  is  quite  clear  that  in  every 
one  of  our  Mohammedan  interests  it  is  infinitely  better  policy 
to  be  on  friendly  relations  with  the  Khalif  at  Constantinople. 
Nowhere  do  we  stand  to  gain  by  purposeless  enmity  and 
antagonism.  Even  financially  and  economically  it  is  far  better 
to  be  friends  than  to  be  enemies.  In  destroying  Turkish  credit 
we  destroy  our  own  investments  and  resemble  rather  too  closely 
a  man  w^ho,  having  insured  a  house  for  fifty  pounds,  burns  it  down, 
forgetting  that  he  had  a  mortgage  on  the  same  premises  for  a 
hundred  pounds.  But  quite  frankly  it  must  be  admitted  that 
even  although  we  may  threaten  Turkey  and  be  the  worst  possible 
friends  with  the  Sultan,  we  can  do  nothing  beyond  threats. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  our  taking  active  measures  to  enforce 
or  carry  them  out.  It  is  all  a  bluff,  and  a  bluff  fraught  with 
serious  consequences  to  the  British  Empire  and  to  the  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Sultan.  In  Armenia,  in  Macedonia,  we  cannot 
stir  a  finger  to  prevent  massacre,  and  yet  we  contentedly  push 
the  various  elements  towards  massacre,  proclaiming  that  we  are 
saving  them  from  persecution.  As  one  authority  said,  “  The 
British  fleet  cannot  go  into  the  interior  of  Macedonia  or  of 
Armenia,”  and  so  the  British  nation  is  really  powerless.  We 
have  no  armed  force  which  would  be  of  any  avail  w^ere  we  to 
force  the  question  to  settlement  at  the  expense  of  the  Turk. 
British  Near  Eastern  policy  is  really  quite  as  much  of  an  im- 
iwssible  “bluff  ”  as  is  the  Monroe  Doctrine  of  the  United  States. 
We  are  only  working  towards  the  satisfaction  of  the  aspirations 
of  other  Powers,  and  towards  our  own  detriment.  In  Armenia 
we  may  bring  about  Eussian  armed  intervention,  and  in  Mace¬ 
donia  intervention  and  war,  but  in  neither  case  will  it  be  good 
policy  on  our  part  or  really  beneficial  to  those  whom  we  profess 
to  be  desirous  of  succouring.  The  undue  encouragement  of  the 
small  States  neighbouring  on  Macedonia  by  such  bodies  as  the 
Balkan  Committee  has  been  directly  responsible  for  hundreds  of 
murders  in  Macedonia,  and  has  brought  about  a  situation  which 
can  best  be  described  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  prominent 
of  European  statesmen  :  — 


They  (the  Balkan  States)  need  still  to  modify  their  actions  and  their 
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aspirations.  They  are  too  persuaded  that  each  of  them  forms  the  centre  I 

of  the  evolution  of  mankind.  They  only  pursue  objects  of  a  grandeur  I 

which  they  do  not  justify  by  their  daily  actions.  The  aim  of  Europe  in  ! 

the  Macedonian  question  does  not  concern  them,  and  yet  it  is  this  which  j 

dominates  the  situation.  This  aim  is  to  civilise  the  peoples  who  are  still  ■ 

uncivilised.  It  is  not  by  anarchist  bands,  by  pillage  and  assassination  of  1 

one’s  fellows  that  one  is  able  to  civilise  others  :  one  finishes  by  becoming 
oneself  a  savage  and  by  preventing  the  progress  of  civilisation.  It  is  said 
that  the  Turks  are  savages;  at  least,  they  have  the  excuse  that  they  came 
from  Asia  and  that  they  are  Mohammedans;  but  the  descendants  of  Solon 
and  of  Aristides  who  slay  people  in  Christian  churches  and  the  represents-  I 
tives  of  new  peoples  who  enter  with  bombs  and  with  arrogance  into  the 
civilisation  of  the  European  nations  (the  initiators  of  national  progress),  what 
can  be  said  of  them.  It  is  impossible  to  ally  oneself  to  a  course  of  action 
so  opposed  to  their  true  interests.  In  this  relation  I  always  recall  the  verse  j 
of  Lafontaine — “  Patience  et  longueur  de  temps  font  plus  que  force  ni  que  | 
rage.”  ) 

If  we  really  w'ant  peace  and  reform  in  Macedonia  we  can  far  I 
better  secure  it  by  friendly  relations  with  the  Turks  than  by  ! 
spasmodic  unofficial  encouragement  of  assassination.  But  there 
are  other  questions  as  well  in  Europe  concerning  which  we  cannot  j 
be  indifferent.  There  is  the  case  of  the  two  Turkish  provinces  | 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  occupied  temporarily  by  Austria,  but  i 
threatened  with  permanent  appropriation,  and  the  much  more  j 
serious  one  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  desire  of  Russia  to  regard  ; 
it  as  a  Russian  lake.  But  the  British  Government  possesses  I 
the  right  to  have  independent  witnesses  on  the  Black  Sea,  because  I 
she  has  the  treaty  right  to  maintain  two  cruisers  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube.  This  Treaty  right  has  been  disregarded,  and  j 
at  one  time  there  seemed  a  disposition  to  withdraw  any  unit  of  . 
the  British  Navy  from  the  Black  Sea.  There  is  no  question  of  jf 
a  fighting  force ;  there  is  only  the  upholding  of  a  principle  and  i' 
the  re-establishing  of  the  equilibrium  at  Constantinople,  where  i 
the  Anglo-Russian  agreement  is  regarded  as  a  sign  of  weakness  | 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  time  to  cry  a  halt  and  | 
endeavour  to  recover  our  lost  ground  in  the  Mohammedan  world  j 
before  it  is  too  late.  Let  us  initiate  a  sane  policy  of  friendship  j' 
with  the  Sultan,  and  in  that  way  reassure  our  Mohammedan  ^ 
subjects  and  also  really  advance  the  cause  of  all  subjects  of  the  !; 
Sultan.  Our  actual  policy  does  not  seem  to  have  been  accom-  | 
panied  by  such  wonderful  results  that  we  should  be  loath  to  j 
abandon  it.  But  it  would  be  idle  to  imagine  that,  after  decades  i 
of  abuse,  Turkey  and  the  Sultan  will  suddenly  welcome  our 
chance  proposals  for  friendship  unreservedly.  Such  friendly  ji 
proposals  as  are  made  are  generally  brought  forward  with  an  eye  | 
to  the  main  chance,  and  it  is  hardly  fair  to  expect  exuberant 
gratitude  for  them.  But,  starting  from  a  frank  admission  that  . 
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we  are  distrusted  and  disliked  at  Constantinople,  let  us  decide 
upon  a  trial  of  a  serious,  friendly  policy  towards  the  Commander 
of  the  Faithful,  such  as  will  do  us  the  maximum  amount  of 
good  throughout  the  Empire.  Let  us  continue  to  press  for 
reform,  but  on  a  friendly  basis.  The  announcement  of  such  a 
jwlicy  would  do  more  than  anything  else  to  stop  religious  massacre 
and  counter-massacre  in  Macedonia  than  anything  else,  and 
would  allow  of  reforms  having  a  fair  chance.  But  chance  has 
afforded  to  Great  Britain  an  opportunity  to  give  very  clear  and 
unmistakable  proof  of  a  desire  to  be  friendly,  and  at  the  same 
time,  while  running  no  risk,  drawing  considerable  benefit  from 
so  doing. 

The  protracted  revolt  and  unrest  in  Arabia  has  passed  very 
much  unnoticed  in  the  British  Press,  but  it  presents  an  absorbing 
interest  in  Constantinople.  The  province  of  Yemen  is  in  open 
revolt  against  the  Khalif  at  Constantinople  with  a  Khalif  of  its 
own.  Only  the  seven  towns  in  military  occupation  of  Turkish 
troops  remain  obedient  ;  Y’ambo,  Jiddah  and  Hodeidah  on  the 
coast  and  Medina,  Mecca,  Thaif  and  Sana  in  the  mountains. 
All  the  rest  of  the  country  is  in  a  state  of  sporadic  revolt  and 
overrun  by  nomad  brigands.  A  recent  Peace  Commission  which 
left  Hodeiha  returned  baffled,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  Imam 
Yahia  to  accept  terms  short  of  complete  autonomy  and  to  his 
arrogation  of  the  title  of  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  to  which 
strong  exception  was  taken  by  the  Commissioners.  The  great 
difficulty  for  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  been  the  impossibility 
for  serious  negotiations  between  the  Khalif  in  possession  and  the 
aspirant  for  the  Khalifate.  It  is  this  difficulty  which  we  can 
assist  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  to  surmount. 

“It  is  not  generally  understood,”  says  a  well-informed  writer  on  Arabia, 
“  how  highly  the  Sultan  values  the  Arabian  provinces.  It  is  on  them,  and 
on  them  alone,  that  he  can  base  his  claim  to  the  title  of  Khalif.  The 
possession  of  the  holy  cities  in  the  hands  of  the  Sultan  makes  him  the 
chief  Mohammedan  ruler;  there  his  name  is  blessed  daily  in  the  great 
mosques  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  pilgrims  from  every  part  of  the  Moslem  world. 
Turkey  is  the  guardian  of  the  Kaaba.  How'  many  thousands  of  Moham¬ 
medans  daily  in  the  mosques  of  India  and  .Java  call  for  blessings  on  the 
head  of  Abdul  Hamid,  who  would  never  pray  for  Abdul  Hamid  the 
Sultan.  .  .  .  Mecca  is  to  the  Moslem  what  Jerusalem  is  to  the  Jew.  It 
bears  with  it  all  the  influence  of  centuries  of  associations  ...  it  bids  him 
remember  that  all  his  brother  Moslems  are  worshipping  toward  the  same 
sacred  spot  :  that  he  is  one  of  a  great  companv  of  believers  united  by  one 
faith,  filled  with  the  same  hopes,  reverencing  the  same  thing,  worshipping 
the  same  god.” 

The  rebellions  in  Arabia  undoubtedly  threaten  this  most  sacred 
of  Mohammedan  possessions,  and  the  Sultan  is  sparing  no  efforts 
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to  crush  the  struggles  of  the  Yemen  Arabs  to  dispute  his  title. 

A  wastage  of  Turkish  troops,  horrible  to  imagine,  and  little 
realised  abroad,  has  long  been  going  on,  and  yet  the  question  is 
unsettled.  From  the  north  the  holy  railway  to  Hedjaz  is  being 
pushed  on,  and  its  arrival  at  Medina  will  make  it  far  easier  to 
control  the  situation  from  Constantinople.  But  it  is  not  yet 
completed,  and  the  evil  in  Arabia  may  well  pass  all  control  before 
the  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  can  journey  to  the  Holy  Cities  by  his 
own  railway.  With  efficient  intermediaries  the  crisis  might  be 
averted,  and  an  unrest,  dangerous  to  neighbouring  territories  and 
to  the  Moslem  world,  might  be  averted.  The  British  Empire 
possesses  under  her  protection  two  such  intermediaries  in  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar  and  the  Sultan  of  Muscat,  his  uncle,  who 
spring  from  the  most  ancient  Arab  families.  These  two  Arab 
rulers  might  well  serve  as  intermediaries  between  the  contending 
parties,  and  at  their  own  risk  bring  about  the  settlement  of  a 
lasting  quarrel  which  we  as  a  Mohammedan  Power  cannot  afford 
to  pass  over  in  silence.  Especially  well  fitted  is  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar  for  such  a  mission,  that  is,  from  the  British  point  of 
view,  since  he  was  educated  in  English  school  and  college  and 
is  at  the  same  time  in  the  confidence  of  the  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid. 
Quite  beside  the  question  of  Arabia  he  might  well  prove  of 
supreme  importance  in  discussing  matters  at  Constantinople  of 
weight  to  the  British  Empire.  Far  better  than  any  British 
diplomat  he  could  enter  into  the  Mohammedan  spirit  and 
appreciate  the  point  of  view  of  the  Khalif. 

Meanwhile  the  Hedjaz  Railway  is  being  pushed  on,  in  itself 
a  sign  of  the  solidarity  of  the  Moslem  world,  and  in  the  future 
it  may  well  redouble  our  anxieties  in  Egypt  if  we  continue  to 
force  the  Turks  to  enmity.  This  railway,  ostensibly  constructed 
to  enable  pilgrims  to  travel  to  Mecca  without  having  recourse  to 
infidel  ships  and  quarantine,  is  being  built  by  the  contributions 
of  the  Faithful  all  over  the  world,  and  its  significance  cannot  be 
overestimated.  The  line,  with  its  proximity  to  the  Suez  Canal 
and  the  consequent  possibility  of  massing  Turkish  troops  near 
that  vital  artery,  will  enable  the  Sultan  to  counteract  effectively 
any  possible  naval  demonstration  by  the  British  fleet  through 
the  Dardanelles.  The  line,  with  its  future  branch  to  Akabah  in 
the  Red  Sea,  alters  the  whole  question  of  the  defence  of  Egypt. 
No  longer  is  it  a  question  of  the  British  fleet,  but  of  a  flank 
attack  on  land.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Anglophobe  newspaper, 
Ar  Raid  al  Misri,  in  Cairo,  wrote  :  “The  Hedjaz  line  will  be  of 
the  same  importance  for  the  Mohammedan  world  as  was  the  Suez 
Canal  for  the  economic  world.”  It  is  noteworthy  to  remark  that 
the  first  telegraphic  message  sent  from  Constantinople  to  Mecca, 
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along  the  telegraph  line  promised  at  the  same  time  as  the  railway, 
was  an  announcement  that,  as  soon  as  the  railway  was  finished, 
Abdul  Hamid  would  in  person  perform  the  pilgrimage !  The 
effect  of  such  an  action  on  his  part  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  but 
it  is  well  to  do  all  that  is  possible  at  least  to  mitigate  its  evil 
effects  for  the  British  Empire. 

Let  the  British  policy  at  Constantinople  be  one  of  frank 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  is  foolish  to  treat  the  Commander 
of  the  Faithful  as  if  he  were  only  Sultan  of  Turkey.  Let  us 
abandon  a  policy  of  cheap,  unworthy  abuse,  such  as  would  never 
be  offered  to  any  other  ruler,  and  change  a  policy  of  pin-pricks 
for  one  of  honest,  friendly  advice  and  assistance.  The  result  w’ill 
be  an  immense  gain  to  the  security  of  the  Empire  over  which 
King  Edward  rules,  and  the  possibility  of  a  sane  world  policy 
without  a  fundamental  and  perilous  weakness  in  one  of  the 
Imperial  pillars.  Perhaps  then  the  wwds  of  Fuad  Pasha  may 
come  true  when  he  prophesied,  “We  have  not  hitherto  found 
that  the  friendship  of  Great  Britain  to  us  is  as  firmly  established 
as  her  own  laws !  But  we  have  gained  many  advantages  from 
that  Power,  nor  can  we  be  independent  of  her  help  in  the  future. 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  British  will  be  our  foremost ,  but 
the  last,  of  our  European  allies.” 

Why  should  there  not  be  a  Mohammedan  ambassador  sent  to 
Constantinople  from  Great  Britain,  side  by  side  with  the  regular 
Christian  diplomat?  Just  as  the  great  Roman  Catholic  Powers 
send  ambassadors  to  the  Vatican  as  well  as  to  the  Quirinal,  w’hy 
should  not  w’e,  the  greatest  Mohammedan  Power,  send  a  repre¬ 
sentative  to  the  spiritual  Head  of  Islam,  as  well  as  to  the  Ruler 
of  Turkey?  That  the  two  functions  are  fulfilled  by  one  indi¬ 
vidual  does  not  matter  at  all.  The  fact  that  W’e  would  possess 
at  Constantinople  a  Mohammedan  of  high  rank  as  our  representa¬ 
tive  to  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  would  enable  us  to 
approach  far  more  closely  and  intimately  to  the  central  point  of 
the  belief  of  eighty  millions  of  our  subjects,  and  although  it  would 
be  no  part  of  the  duties  of  our  Mohammedan  ambassador  to  con¬ 
cern  himself  directly  with  the  affairs  of  his  Christian  colleague, 
nobody  can  deny  that  British  policy  would  benefit  greatly  by  such 
a  practical  and  logical  recognition  of  our  position  as  a  Moham¬ 
medan  Pow’er. 

Alfred  Stead. 
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In  the  first  place,  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  of  one  to  whom 
in  my  opinion,  the  public  has  never  yet  done  sufficient  justice.  I  allude 
to  the  late  Khedive,  his  Highness  Thewfik  Pasha.  .  •  .  History  will  be 
unjust  if  it  does  not  accord  to  Thewfik  Pasha  a  somewhat  important  niche 
in  the  Valhalla  of  Oriental  potentates. — (Lord  Cromer's  farewell  speech, 
Cairo,  Hay  4th,  1907.) 

Rom.4NCE  and  tragedy  intermingle  strangely  in  the  old-time 
Hebrew  story  of  Hagar  and  Ishniael,  whose  names  signify  ‘‘This 
is  thy  reward  ”  and  ‘‘  God  shall  hear.”  All  remember  how  the 
childless  Sarai’s  beautiful  Egyptian  handmaid,  Hagar,  bare  Abram 
a  son,  and  how  jealousy  caused  mother  and  son  to  be  sent  forth 
into  the  desert  as  wanderers.  Students  of  Mohammedan  lore  have 
read  likewise  how  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  trusting  in  the  goodness 
of  God,  journeyed  to  the  country  where  !Mecca  now  stands,  and 
how’,  when  suffering  from  thirst,  a  fountain  miraculously  sprang 
up,  which  is  known  to-day  as  the  holy  well  Zemzem.  There 
they  sojourned  by  its  life-giving  waters,  and,  under  the  protection 
of  the  tribe  of  Jorham,  prospered,  and  dwelt  together,  a  united 
mother  and  son,  until  Hagar  was  gathered  to  her  fathers. 

In  the  story  of  Thewfik  the  Loyal,  as  will  presently  be  seen, 
there  is  a  similar  birth-romance,  followed  by  tragedy;  jealousy 
likewise  destroyed  the  early  happiness  of  mother  and  son,  who 
became,  in  a  sense,  social  outcasts;  while  later,  as  with  Hagar 
and  Ishmael,  prosperity  gladdened  them,  and  they  clung  the  one  I 
to  the  other  till  the  mother  was  taken  to  her  rest. 

Some  sixty  years  ago,  when  Ismail  Pasha  had  barely  attained 
to  man’s  estate,  and  even  before  his  predecessor  and  uncle.  Said  ! 
Pasha,  had  become  Viceroy,  a  beauteous  Egyptian  handmaid  in 
the  palace,  named  Thewfida,  found  favour  in  his  eyes,  and  on 
November  15th,  1852,  bore  him  a  son,  Mehemet  Thewfik.' 
Though  Ismail  was  at  the  time  so  young,  he  had  nevertheless 
already  three  wives,  but  no  heir.  That  he  had  only  three  wives 
was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  Thewfik’s  mother,  as  had  Ismail 
possessed  the  full  legal  number  allowed  by  Moslem  law — namely, 
four — Thewfida’s  boy  would  probably  not  have  been  recognised 
by  him.  But  in  the  circumstances  Ismail,  the  future  Viceroy  and 
Khedive,  had  legally  no  choice  but  ultimately  to  raise  the  lowly, 
lovely  Thewfida  to  the  dignity  of  Deurtundju  Hanem,  or  Fourth 

(1)  The  spelling  Arabic  and  Turkish  names  always  presents  some  difficulty. 

In  this  paper  I  have  adopted  the  orthography  of  his  Highness’s  own  signature. 
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Princess.  On  June  9th,  1866,  permission  from  the  Porte  was 
obtained,  at  enormous  cost,  to  substitute  the  right  of  hereditary 
succession  from  father  to  son  for  the  Mohammedan  law’  which 
ordained  that  the  senior  living  male  member  of  the  family  should 
succeed  to  the  Khediviate.  In  expending  a  sum  of  nearly  three 
million  sterling  for  this  Firman,  tw’o  motives,  love  and  hate, 
actuated  Ismail — love  for  Ibrahim  Hilmy,  his  son  by  his  second 
wife,  the  Princess  Djenajar,  and  hatred  of  his  uncle,  Halim  Pasha, 
heir-presumptive  under  the  old  system.  When  Ismail  found  that 
according  to  Europe’s  interpretation  of  the  new  arrangement  he 
would  not  be  permitted  to  select  his  favourite  son  as  his  successor, 
but  that  his  first-born,  Thewfik,  would  benefit,  great  indeed  was 
his  wrath,  and  thereafter  he  treated  Thewfik  with  harshness, 
cruelty,  and  disdain.  Yet  finally  the  peasant-girl’s  son  became 
Khedive  of  Egypt,  Thewfik  the  Loyal.  And,  lest  I  forget,  I 
would  add  in  this  place  w’hat  it  is  pleasant  to  dwell  upon,  namely, 
that  Thewfik  was  ever  a  loving  son  ;  that  until  her  death  mother 
and  son  nearly  always  lived  in  the  same  palace ;  and  that  the 
peasant-Princess  invariably  proved  a  sound  mentor  to  her  son  in 
times  of  political  stress  and  of  personal  difficulty. 

In  his  early  youth  Prince  Thewfik  was  thrust  aside  and  neg¬ 
lected  by  his  father,  w'ho — and  this  fact  but  made  the  slight  the 
more  bitter  for  his  eldest  son — was  a  most  affectionate  parent 
towards  his  other  offspring.  How  keenly  must  his  gentle,  kindly 
nature  have  suffered — as  only  sensitive  children  can  suffer ! 
Little  wonder,  then,  that  we  find  it  recorded  that  Thewfik  was 
always  cowed  in  his  father’s  presence.  We  know  also  that  he 
suffered  physical  pain  as  well  as  moral  torture,  for  in  after  life  his 
Highness  admitted  that  at  least  twice  in  his  childhood  he  was  kept 
seven  hours  with  his  hands  ”  bound  together  tightly,  and  then 
held  above  his  head  by  a  strong  cord  fastened  to  a  hook  in  the 
wall.”  Likewise  in  the  matter  of  education  less  generous  treat¬ 
ment  was  meted  out  to  the  first-born  than  to  Ismail’s  other  sons, 
for  while  the  latter  were  sent  to  England  and  to  France  to  com¬ 
plete  their  education,  Thewfik  was  kept  in  Egypt  and  taught 
chiefly  by  ]\Ioslem  instructors ;  and  it  is  much  to  his  credit  that 
he  managed  to  learn  a  sufficiency  of  English  and  French,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  customary  Arabic  and  Turkish.  Once  only  was  he 
permitted  to  visit  Europe,  and  when  he  reached  Vienna  the  Fates 
intervened ,  and  he  was  recalled  on  account  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
Franco-German  War.  Curiously  enough,  he  was  destined  never 
to  leave  Egypt’s  shores  again. 

His  personal  appearance  at  this  time  was  thus  described  by  Sir 
William  Howard  Russell  in  his  diary,  January  25th,  1869  :  — 
"The  eldest  son  of  the  Viceroy  is  seventeen  years  of  age,  of 
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middle  stature,  slight,  good-looking,  with  an  agreeable  smile  and 
fine  dark  eyes.”  And  the  description  tallies  well  enough,  save 
as  to  the  word  “  slight,”  with  w'hat  I  wrote  of  him  in  1884:— 

‘  ‘  Mehemet  Thewfik  was  of  average  height ,  but  somewhat  in- 
dined  to  stoutness.  His  kindly,  pleasant  face,  with  its  regular 
features  and  neatly-trimmed  brown  beard,  cut  all  round  to  follow 
the  natural  lines  of  the  chin  and  not  terminating  in  a  point,  may 
fitly  be  described  as  handsome.” 

I  knew  his  Highness  from  1875  until  within  three  weeks  of 
his  demise,  and  I  saw  him  very  often  during  the  last  seven  years 
of  his  reign,  yet  rarely,  w'hen  conversing,  did  his  characteristic 
and  genial  smile  fail  to  light  up  his  frank,  placid  face,  while  his 
quiet,  dignified  demeanour  and  winning  voice  added  special  charm 
to  his  kindly  personality. 

In  January,  1872,  Prince  Thewfik  married  his  cousin,  the 
Princess  Amina,  and  even  on  that  auspicious  occasion,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Prime  Minister’s  determined  attitude,  no  fitting 
ceremonial  would  have  been  held.  For  Ismail  desired  to  pass  a 
further  slight  upon  his  first-born  by  ordaining  an  inappropriately 
quiet  w^edding.  Prince  Thew'fik  was  given  the  small  palace  of 
Koubbeh  and  an  allowance  of  £30,000  a  year,  which  latter,  when 
Egypt’s  finances  were  at  their  low’est  ebb,  he  voluntarily  relin¬ 
quished. 

For  the  next  few  years  the  Prince  lived  in  daily  terror  of  his 
life  ;  and  even  when  in  1878  his  father  appointed  him,  against  his 
will.  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  Ismail  had  his  every 
action  spied  upon  ;  the  names  of  his  visitors  chronicled  ;  and  further, 
by  keeping  him  for  hours  waiting  in  ante-chambers  before  accord¬ 
ing  him  audience ,  degraded  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  palace  officials. 
Never  did  he  quite  shake  off  the  fear  of  his  father  thus  engen¬ 
dered  ;  and  even  when  Ismail  was  deposed  and  Thewfik  reigned 
in  his  stead,  the  father  abused,  and  intrigued  against,  his  son, 
and,  by  an  irony  of  fate,  outlived  him,  the  Khedive  Thewfik 
dying  in  1892  and  the  ex-Khedive  Ismail  three  years  later. 

The  Prince’s  sole  pleasures  were  in  his  home  and  in  his  farm. 
We  have  seen  that  he  was  a  model  husband  and  a  loving  father; 
he  was  also  a  careful  farmer  and  a  good  landlord.  A  son,  the 
present  Khedive  Abbas  Hilmy,  was  born  to  him  on  July  14th, 
1874;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  his  Highness  at  once  sent 
for  an  English  nurse,  and,  later,  for  English  tutors. 

The  dramatic  incident  of  June  2C)th,  1879,  which  brought  low 
the  powerful  father  and  exalted  the  long-suffering  son,  has  been 
so  repeatedly'  related  that  it  is  but  necessary  here  to  recall  how 
the  Sultan’s  telegrams  to  ”  Ismail  Pasha,  eo'-Khedive  of  Egypt” 
and  to  ‘‘  Mehemet  Thewfik,  Khedive,”  completely  changed  the 
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relative  positions  of  the  suspicious  bully  and  the  patient  son  ;  how 
the  Ministers  and  Court  dignitaries  w’ere  fearful  of  bearding  the 
deposed  sovereign;  how  Ismail  himself  sent  for  “his  Highness 
Thewfik  Pasha,”  and,  making  obeisance,  saluted  him  as  his 
Effendina,  i.e.,  Lord  and  Master;  and  how  he  then  kissed  him 
and  expressed  the  hoiie — let  us  trust  it  was  at  least  momentarily 
sincere—”  that  he  might  be  more  successful  than  his  father.” 

Three  days  later,  on  board  the  yacht  Mahroussah  in  Alexandria 
harbour,  I  bade  farewell  to  the  ex-Khedive,  Ismail  the  Spend¬ 
thrift,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  was  a  polished  gentleman  of  most 
remarkable  intelligence  and  enterprise,  and  w^hose  initiative, 
indirectly,  really  made  the  future  prosperity  of  Egypt  possible. 

The  damnosa  hereditas  left  by  Ismail — a  bankrupt  treasury,  a 
mutinous  army,  a  weak  executive,  and  no  commercial  credit — 
was  enough  to  daunt  a  much  stronger  and  more  resourceful  man 
than  the  new  Khedive.  From  the  very  day  of  his  accession  he 
was  subjected  to  the  tutelage  of  foreign  Powers ;  was  surrounded 
by  advisers  of  w'hom  many  were  adventurers ;  the  Sultan ,  w’hose 
hand  had  been  forced,  was  not  friendly,  while  the  Porte  was 
actively  hostile;  Prince  Halim,  the  former  heir-presumptive, 
plotted ;  and  Ismail  intrigued  in  the  vain  hope  of  regaining  his 
forfeited  position.  Kor  was  this  all,  for  his  Highness  had  also 
to  battle  against  a  sea  of  more  private  troubles  in  connection  with 
the  thousands  of  palace  inmates  and  hangers-on  heretofore  main¬ 
tained  by  the  State. 

With  patient  equanimity,  with  tact,  dignity,  and  self-denial, 
the  new  Khedive,  though  badly  equipped  by  education  and  train¬ 
ing,  ploughed  his  lonely  furrow  through  this  labyrinth  of  difficul¬ 
ties  and  vexations,  endeavouring  for  the  honour  of  his  name 
loyally  to  screen  his  father’s  extravagance  and  misdeeds ;  to  re¬ 
establish  the  w'eakened  prestige  of  the  “Effendina”;  and  to 
co-operate  with  equal  loyalty  in  the  work  of  reform  undertaken  by 
the  Power  to  whom,  as  he  never  failed  to  remember,  he  owed  his 
position.  And  though  on  two  occasions  the  Chamber  of  Notables 
were  urged  to  vote  his  deposition,  the  Khedive’s  sterling,  though 
not  brilliant,  qualities — qualities  which  ultimately  proved  of  un¬ 
told  value  to  the  country  he  loved  so  well — gradually  overcame 
all  obstacles.  He  once  told  a  friend,  “I  am  always  observing, 
and  I  never  forget”;  and  doubtless  his  extraordinary  memory 
saved  him  from  many  pitfalls. 

To  chronicle  the  chief  events  of  the  Khedive  Thewfik’s  reign 
would  be  out  of  place  in  a  paper  intended  to  be  biographical  rather 
than  historical.  Yet  a  few^  salient  facts  may  fittingly  find  place. 
Though  his  Highness’s  consent  was  but  reluctantly  given  to  the 
proposal  to  abandon  the  Soudan,  yet,  the  policy  once  adopted,  he 
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did  not  look  back ;  though  he  may  have  been  misguided  in  not 
accepting  the  advice  tendered  when  Arabi  first  mutinied,  yet  he 
had  the  courage  to  drive,  unprotected,  to  lonely  Abbassiah,  the 
headquarters  of  the  mutineers.  In  1888  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
dismiss  the  powerful  Nubar  on  the  police  question,  nor  to  firmly 
uphold  in  1891  the  British  scheme  for  judicial  reform  against  the 
not  less  powerful  Kiaz ;  and  throughout  his  reign  he  loyally 
seconded  the  strenuous  efforts  made  by  the  British  to  put  an  end 
to  the  slave  trade. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  action  of  England  in  declining  to 
allow  him  to  mete  out  due  punishment  to  the  ringleaders  of  the 
1882  rebellion  temporarily  weakened  the  Khedive’s  authority,  and 
I  know  personally  that  he  resented  Britain’s  action  in  this  matter, 
yet  he  plodded  on  loyally,  and  gradually  his  popularity  and  power 
increased,  and,  as  he  acquired  more  experience,  he  took  an  ever- 
increasingly  active  part  in  the  work  of  government.  And  when 
in  later  years  he  made  a  tour  through  the  Delta  he  received  a 
thoroughly  well-merited  ovation. 

Of  his  Highness’s  kindly  nature  and  of  his  considerate  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Europeans  in  his  service,  volumes  might  be  w’ritten. 

A  few  instances  within  my  own  ken  must  suffice  as  examples. 
In  the  anxious  moments — his  own  life  being  at  the  time  still 
far  from  secure — after  the  burning  and  looting  of  Alexandria  in 
July,  1882,  he  caused  a  cablegram  to  be  sent  to  the  friends  of 
his  English  nurse,  assuring  them  of  her  safety.  When  a  certain 
head  of  a  department  requested  that  his  Highness  would  deign 
to  choose  a  name  for  a  new  steamer,  his  Officer  of  Ceremonies 

was  instmeted  to  reply,  “  Call  it  El  Mounsef,  for  Mr. - is 

just  towards  all  under  him,  natives  as  well  as  Europeans  ”  :  and 
when  news  was  published  locally  of  the  death  of  the  same  official’s 
mother,  his  Highness  at  once  despatched  a  message  of  sympathy. 
In  his  public  speeches  the  same  kindly  note  was  ever  present, 
e.g.,  when  the  late  Mr.  John  M.  Cook  established  a  small  native 
hospital  at  Tiuxor,  the  Khedive  in  opening  it  said  :  “If  the 
imposing  remains  of  Luxor  and  Karnak  testify  to  the  might  and 
power  of  those  who  erected  these  majestic  temples,  the  humble 
edifice  you  have  raised  to  charity  shall  make  people  think  of  the 
goodness  of  your  heart ;  and  the  gratitude  of  those  who  shall  be 
healed  in  it  of  their  diseases  shall  bear  witness  to  it  before  the 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.” 

”  Eatherly  ”  is  the  only  word  that  fitly  describes  the  Khedive’s 
considerate  kindness  to  his  own  people.  When  cholera  ravaged 
the  land,  the  Khedive’s  pluck  and  nobly  useful  example  in  visit¬ 
ing  the  hospitals  shone  out  brightly  in  contrast  to  the  cowardice 
of  the  many  who  sought  to  flee  from  the  infected  areas ;  and  Mr. 
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A.  J.  Butler  has  placed  on  record,  in  his  Highness’s  own  words, 
a  more  personal,  yet  very  characteristic,  incident.  “It  is  my 
aim,”  said  the  Khedive,  “  to  be  loved  in  the  hearts  of  my  people, 
as  I  have  always  striven  to  gain  the  goodwill  of  those  about  me 
in  private  life.  I  have  no  ill  pride,  and  nothing  pleases  me  more 
than  making  other  people  happy.  It  was  the  same  before  I  came 
to  the  throne.  In  those  times  all  my  household  were  well  treated  ; 
if  a  man  was  ill  I  w'ent  to  see  him  in  his  room ;  if  he  was  in 
trouble  I  sympathised  wdth  him ;  and  every  one  was  paid  every 
month,  even  in  those  times  when  all  public  salaries  were  long  in 
arrear.  Only  once  was  there  any  difficulty,  and  then  I  sent  for  a 
French  merchant  and  sold  him  all  my  ostriches.” 

Greatly  also  did  the  Khedive  further  the  cause  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  masses  by,  inter  alia,  himself  starting  schools  for  his 
labourers’  children.  He  established  likewise  a  school  for  the 
orphans  of  officers  ;  he  endeavoured  to  suppress  cruelty  to  animals 
by  instilling  into  the  native  mind  pity  and  compassion ;  and,  at 
the  great  risk  of  offending  a  powerful  religious  sect,  he  had  the 
courage  to  decree  the  abolition  of  the  Dosah,  the  barbarous  and 
degrading  ceremony  of  riding  over  serried  row’s  of  prostrate  Der¬ 
vishes. 

In  his  personal  habits  the  Khedive  was  very  simple ;  he  w’as 
an  early  riser,  a  total  abstainer,  and  a  non-smoker.  He  led  a 
quiet  country  life  on  one  of  his  estates ;  loved  his  quieter  palaces 
(at  Helouan  and  Alexandria),  and  was  fond  of  w’alking  and  driv¬ 
ing.  His  example  of  cleaving  to  one  wife  in  a  country  where 
polygamy  is  permitted  has  done  much  to  discourage  the  harem 
system.  To  his  co-religionists  also  he  set  a  bright  example,  being 
a  good  Moslem  of  the  rite  called  Hanafi,  which  admits  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  progress;  regularly  attending  the  Mosque  on  Fridays, 
praying  daily  at  the  prescribed  hours ;  and  keeping  strictly  the 
month  of  Ramadan,  yet  alw’ays  appearing  cheerful  in  spite  of  the 
severe  physical  strain  the  long  daily  fast  entailed. 

Thew’fik  the  Loyal  was  just,  humane,  and  forgiving ;  kindly 
and  sympathetic;  courteous,  amiable,  and  modest;  firm,  self- 
possessed,  and  passively  courageous,  and  he  always  held  that  his 
first  duty  was  to  his  people. 

I  was  last  received  by  his  Highness  in  private  audience  on 
December  19th,  1891,  and  on  January  8th,  189’2,  the  Khedive 
Thewfik  breathed  his  last,  being  suddenly  cut  off  in  the  prime 
of  manhood.  Some  weeks  later,  when  I  stood  in  silent  farewell 
by  my  late  master’s  still  unfinished  tomb,  I  had  none  but  grateful, 
affectionate  thoughts — thoughts  which  will  long  dominate  many 
hearts  when  Thewfik  the  Loyal  is  recalled  to  memory. 

The  correspondent  of  The  Tunes  thus  recorded  the  Khedive’s 
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death  : — “  Universal  regret  will  be  felt  for  the  ruler,  who  showed 
the  greatest  patience  and  sagacity  throughout  all  troubles,  and 
who,  by  incessant  hard  work  and  consultation  with  the  heads  of 
every  department,  had  obtained  a  grasp  of  the  entire  administra¬ 
tion  with  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  general  situation. 
The  Khedive  had  won  the  love  of  the  country  by  his  solicitude  for 
his  people.” 

And  Lord  Cromer  but  stated  the  plain ,  unvarnished  truth  when 
but  a  few  months  ago  his  Lordship  paid  the  following  tribute  to 
his  Highness’s  memory: — ‘‘He  constituted  an  admirable  link 
between  the  reformers,  whose  zeal  he  at  all  times  tempered,  and 
the  people,  w-hose  ultra-conservative  fears  of  reform  he  used  his 
influence  to  allay.  History  will  be  unjust  if  it  does  not  accord  to 
Thewfik  Pasha  a  somewhat  important  niche  in  the  Valhalla  of 
Oriental  potentates.” 


Walter  F.  Mieville. 
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(Continued.) 

II.— On  Socl\l  Justice  and  Evolution. 

In  this,  my  second  article,  to  which  Mr.  Philip  Snowden,  M.P., 
has  consented  to  reply,  I  shall  endeavour  to  carry  out  the  promise 
I  made  in  my  first  article,  and  to  show  that  the  Socialists  have 
flanked  and  buttressed  both  the  economic  and  the  moral  basis  of 
their  scheme  by  a  theory  of  Human  Evolution,  which  I  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  assert  is  at  the  present  time  of  day  one  of  the  most  curious 
exhibitions  of  simplicity  the  intellectual  world  has  yet  seen.  In 
general  terms,  it  consists  in  no  less  an  absurdity  than  this — that 
the  infinitely  complex  evolution  of  Human  Society  and  Civilisa¬ 
tion,  involving  as  it  does  the  subtle  co-operation  of  the  most 
various  factors — War,  Keligion,  Government,  Law,  Educa¬ 
tion,  Political  Institutions,  and  the  whole  domain  of  Science 
—can  be  narrowed  down  to  a  single  thread  of  this  com¬ 
plex  web,  namely  its  purely  Economic  or  Industrial  Evolu¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  this  again  can  be  so  cut  down  as  to 
coincide  with  the  industrial  evolution  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  manual  labourers  and  artisans — the  working  population 
of  the  world.  Now  the  merest  outline  sketch  of  the  way  in 
which  Human  Evolution  really  goes,  and  has  always  gone,  when 
compared  with  this  poor,  naked,  skin-dried  residue  which  the 
Socialist  would  substitute  for  it,  will  expose  its  preten¬ 
tious  nullity  better  than  volumes  of  merely  abstract  argu¬ 
ment.  But  before  entering  on  my  detailed  proof  of  this,  I 
shall  assume  to  start  with  that  both  sides  to  the  controversy 
will  agree  with  me  that  if  any  essential  factor  of  the  problem,  or 
any  ineradicable  element  of  Human  Nature  involved,  is  either 
ignored  or  suppressed  by  the  Socialists,  their  whole  doctrine, 
together  wdth  the  scheme  of  reconstruction  which  is  founded  on 
it,  must  fall  into  bankruptcy.  If  this  be  granted,  let  us  now  see 
what  these  ultimate  essentials  and  ineradicable  elements  of  Human 
Society  and  Human  Nature  are  which  are  involved  in  the  problem 
of  Human  Evolution.  I  shall  emphasise  by  italics  a  few  of  the 
more  important  points  as  I  go  along. 

They  are,  in  brief,  those  of  a  creature  called  Man  who  goes  in 
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families  and  herds  known  as  tribes  or  nations,  and,  like  other 
animals  of  a  like  kind,  always  under  the  direetion  of  leaders ;  but 
a  creature  withal  with  this  peculiar  differentiating  characteristic 
that  he  has  within  him  a  spark  of  the  Divine ,  or  if  anyone  prefers 
it  (to  keep  the  facts  free  from  religious  implications)  the  merely 
human  impulse  tow’ards  the  Ideal,  which  keeps  ever  impelling 
him  onwards  and  upwards  along  the  winding  path  of  Progress  and 
Civilisation, 

Now  this  creature  as  it  moves  in  its  myriads  across  the  cen¬ 
turies,  in  search  like  the  Israelites  of  the  Promised  Land  of  the 
Ideal,  makes  for  itself  as  it  goes  along,  all  the  moral,  social,  and 
intellectual  baggage  w^hich  it  carries  with  it — its  customs,  habits, 
traditions,  its  stock  of  knowledge  and  culture,  and  its  moral  and 
social  ideals — and  all  these  in  their  interlacing  complexity  form 
for  each  nation  as  it  moves  down  the  ages,  a  single  continuous 
web  without  rent  or  seam ;  the  Present  everywhere  being  indis¬ 
solubly  united  with  the  Past  and  icith  the  Future.  So  that  what 
is  called  Human  Evolution  consists  precisely  in  this,  that  these 
tribes  and  nations  are  obliged ,  under  the  direction  of  their  leaders, 
continually  to  mould  and  modify  the  outward  form  and  vesture  of 
one  and  all  of  their  modes  of  life  and  ideals  under  pressure  of  the 
environment ; — whether  these  changes  be  caused  by  physical  and 
material  difficulties  outside  themselves,  in  the  matter,  say,  of  food 
and  shelter  ;  by  the  aggressions  on,  or  the  defences  against,  neigh¬ 
bouring  tribes  or  nations ;  or  lastly  by  changes  in  their  own 
internal  structure,  necessitating  a  different  arrangement  of  the 
social  classes  and  functions  of  which  they  are  composed.  But 
to  come  to  the  point  which  will  most  engage  our  attention  in  this 
article,  we  must  go  a  step  farther,  and  lay  down  the  doctrine  that 
the  Social  Justice  on  which  the  Socialists  lay  so  much  stress,  and 
which  each  tribe  and  nation  makes  for  itself,  as  I  have  said,  as 
it  goes  along,  consists  simply  in  the  gradual  adjusting  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  these  classes  and  the  functions  they  perform ;  and 
further,  that  the  existing  Constitution  and  laws  of  each  State 
are  for  the  time  being  its  organised  expression.  If  this,  then, 
be  Social  Justice;  and  if  to  a  being  like  Man,  constituted  as  we 
have  seen  him  to  be.  Social  or  Human  Evolution  can,  especially 
in  these  civilised  days  and  among  civilised  nations,  consist  only 
in  the  progressive  improvement  and  amelioration  of  these  laws, 
in  the  upward  look  and  trend  towards  the  Ideal,  it  will  behove 
us  to  examine  as  closely  and  scientifically  as  possible  the  texture 
and  composition  of  this  Social  Justice,  and  the  way  in  which  it 
gets  itself  embodied  in  the  fibre  of  Human  Evolution,  before  we 
can  effectively  contrast  it  with  the  mummified  substitute  and 
simulacrum  of  it  which  the  Socialists  seek  to  palm  off  on  the 
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world— a  substitute  which,  violating  as  it  does  every  one  of  the 
root  principles  of  Human  Nature  which  I  have  just  emphasised, 
must  end  in  mere  utopian  dreams.  Now  that  I  am  not  leading 
the  reader  into  a  mere  side-track  in  asking  him  for  a  moment  to 
concentrate  his  attention  on  this  matter  of  Social  Justice  and 
the  place  it  occupies  in  Human  Evolution,  may  be  seen  in  this, 
that  there  is  nothing  on  which  the  Socialists  lay  more  stress  as  a 
foundation  for  their  scheme  for  the  reconstruction  of  Human 
Society ;  and  further,  that  it  is  to  their  own  peculiar  reading  of 
Human  Evolution,  with  the  particular  type  of  Social  Justice 
which  they  found  on  it,  that  appeal  is  made  by  them  in  every 
argument.  To  the  steady,  continuous  operation  of  this  Evolu¬ 
tion  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  they  profess  to  look  forw'ard ; 
and  on  it,  as  on  a  Bible,  they  take  their  stand  to  extinguish  all 
doubt  and  controversy  as  to  the  necessity  for  its  inauguration, 
when  they  arc  warned  by  their  opponents  that  even  if  their 
system  may  ultimately  be  adapted  to  some  millennial  age,  its 
present  advent  would  end  in  a  general  overturn. 

How  then,  we  ask,  does  Social  Justice  arise,  and  of  w^hat  does 
it  consist  if  we  make  a  section  of  it,  as  it  were,  at  any  given  point 
in  the  progressive  Evolution  of  Mankind? 

The  first  consideration  I  would  emphasise  is,  that  as  it  is  made 
by  Man  himself  as  he  goes  along,  it  must  groic  out  of  the  entire 
complex  of  the  relations  in  which  men  stand  to  each  other  and 
to  the  functions  they  perform — in  War,  Religion,  Government, 
Law,  Science,  &c. — and  cannot  be  merely  stamped  on  them 
from  the  outside,  as  it  were,  in  its  ideal  and  perfect  completeness, 
like  an  imperial  figure-head  on  a  coin,  at  any  and  all  times ;  it  is, 
in  a  word,  a  gradual  precipitate  thrown  down  by  all  these 
complex  activities  and  relationships  of  men,  and,  like  a  nutritious 
food,  is  never  at  any  given  time  more  in  amount  than  they  can 
digest  and  assimilate — a  fact  to  which  the  most  determined  at¬ 
tempts  of  the  most  powerful  religions  of  all  ages  bear  witness  in 
their  efforts  to  raise  the  general  level  of  human  life.  Like  the 
gradual  deposition  of  the  geological  strata,  to  which  the  sun,  the 
winds  and  rain,  the  sea  and  the  mountain  peaks  are  all  alike 
contributory,  it  slowly  arises  from  below  in  a  series  of  ter¬ 
races,  on  each  of  which,  as  it  arises,  the  lowest  of  mankind  can 
henceforth  walk  with  an  ampler  air,  with  less  impediment,  and 
with  a  more  independent  mien.  In  other  words.  Social  Justice 
is  not  the  full-blown  flower  of  the  Ideal,  ready  to  be  let  down 
from  Heaven  as  it  were,  at  any  time,  and  which  like  a  coating 
of  white  paint  can  be  plastered  over  all  alike ;  or  a  snowdrift 
which  would  smother  mankind  under  an  undistinguishing  canopy 
•of  equality  ;  but  is  a  complex  graduated  thing,  made  up  of  many 
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different  measures  and  degrees,  both  in  its  pcmalties  and  rewards 
If  the  reader  has  his  doubts,  and  is  not  inclined  to  follow  me  here 
let  him  reflect  for  a  moment  that  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  when 
the  Christian  Church  was  supreme  over  the  minds  of  men,  and 
existed  for  the  very  purpose  of  clapping  this  absolute  equality 
on  the  bodies,  souls,  and  possessions  of  all  alike  (because  they 
were  equally  the  sons  of  Adam  and  created  by  God),  it  never 
could  compass  more  with  all  its  efforts  than  this  graduated  justice. 
In  the  punishments  of  the  early  Middle  Ages,  so  much  was  paid 
for  the  taking  of  the  life  of  a  bishop ;  so  much  less  for  that  of  a 
nobleman  ;  and  less  again,  down  even  to  an  irreducible  minimum, 
for  that  of  a  serf;  while  as  for  the  rewards  of  men,  even  at  the 
present  hour,  not  only  kings  and  other  great  personages, 
but  the  whole  tribe  of  Leaders  of  every  kind — Salvation 
Army  leaders.  Parliamentary  leaders,  and  even  Socialist  leaders-- 
have  honours,  services,  and  emoluments  of  all  kinds  thrust  upon 
them  as  freewill  offerings  by  their  herds  of  follow’ers,  and  in  such 
extremes  of  profusion  and  degree,  as  no  mere  white-painted 
postage-stamp  doctrine  of  human  equality  could  ever  pretend  to 
justify.  And  as  for  the  relations  of  conquered  peoples  to  their 
conquerors,  when  once  soundly  thrashed  and  admittedly  beaten, 
you  can  depend  on  their  feeling  honoured  to  kiss  the  feet  of  their 
masters  for  (in  some  instances)  a  good  thousand  of  years.  And 
if  they  do  not  do  so,  it  is  because  they  have  had  to  earn  and  win 
their  liberties  and  exemptions,  either  by  their  poicer  in  its  many 
various  and  different  kinds  (as  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians  in  their 
respective  ways  did  from  their  Roman  masters),  or  as  is  more 
usual  in  recent  civilised  times,  by  their  masters  themselves  fol¬ 
lowing  the  gleam  of  the  Ideal  existing  in  all  men,  and  conferring 
these  liberties  and  exemptions  piecemeal  on  them ;  but  rarely  or 
never  by  the  acquisitions,  intellectual,  moral,  or  physical,  of  the 
herd  itself — except,  perhaps,  by  a  sudden  eniption  of  brute  force 
in  times  of  revolutionary  violence.  Now  this,  thus  brutally  put 
for  the  purposes  of  my  argument,  is  precisely  the  Social  Justice 
of  Human  Evolution,  neither  more  nor  less;  and  must  be  so  for 
a  creature  like  Man ,  still  three-fourths  animal ,  that  goes  in  families 
and  herds  under  the  direction  of  leaders ;  and  led  on  by  an  Ideal 
which  is  but  the  feeblest  of  sparks,  and  can  only  be  kept  alive  by 
the  select  spirits  of  each  age,  and  the  good  and  great  of  all  ages, 
sitting  around  it  like  the  Vestal  Virgins,  and  blowing  assiduously, 
desperately,  and  continually  on  it,  to  keep  it  aglow  at  all.  But  to 
define  it  more  closely,  and  sum  it  up  before  we  leave  it,  we  may 
say  that  the  Social  Justice  of  Evolution  is  found  always  to  be 
(when  a  section  is  made  through  it)  a  complex ,  not  a  simple  homo¬ 
geneous  thing  ;  and  is  made  up  of  Poicer,  Authority,  Custom,  and 
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Prestige  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Ideal  of  Right  scattered 
thinly  through  its  continuous  web  in  golden  seams,  on  the  other. 
It  consists  not  in  Might  alone,  not  yet  in  the  abstract  ideal  of 
Eight  alone,  but  in  the  happy  artistic  commingling  of  both ;  and 
has,  besides,  this  peculiarity,  that  at  any  one  time  it  always  con¬ 
tains  more  of  the  Ideal  than  the  strict  balance  of  powers  and 
functions  in  Society  w^ould  justify ;  and  further  that  this  surplus 
of  the  Ideal  to  the  good,  as  it  were,  continually  increases,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  Mankind  itself  advances.  It  is  a  slowly  and  steadily 
accumulating  deposit,  as  I  have  said,  won  by  Civilisation  on  the 
credit  side  of  the  Ideal ;  and  not  an  unlimited  bank  account  on 
which  Humanity  can  draw,  in  current  moral  coin,  at  any  or  at 
all  times.  This,  at  any  rate,  was  Shakspeare’s  conception  of 
Social  Justice,  as  I  have  elsewhere  had  occasion  to  insist,  and  is 
distinctly  enunciated  by  him  in  Troilus  and  Cressida  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  beginning  with  “  Take  but  degree  away,  and  hark,  what 
discord  follows,”  &:c.,  and  summed  up  in  his  memorable  aphor¬ 
ism  that  “it  is  between  the  endless  jar  of  Eight  and  Wrong  (or, 
in  other  words,  of  Might  and  the  abstract  ideal  of  Eight),  that 
Justice  resides.” 

Now  this  is  my  own  conception  of  Social  Justice ;  and  one,  too, 
which  all  my  studies  of  History  ^  and  Civilisation  confirm.  I 'lay 
stress  on  it  here  on  account  of  its  immense  importance  to  my 
argument ;  for  if  true,  it  must  modify  the  entire  complexion  of 
Modern  Politics,  which  since  the  time  of  Eousseau  and  the  French 
Revolution  have  been  over-tempted  by  the  forbidden  apple  of 
abstract  Liberty  and  Equality  which  he  flung  into  the  arena,  and 
have  drawn  on  this  fetish  more  than  the  laws  of  Evolution, 
whether  of  Nature  or  of  Human  Nature,  can  justify  or  redeem. 
Until,  then,  the  Socialists  can  overturn  this,  as  I  believe,  true 
conception  of  Social  Justice,  their  schemes  must  be  but  so  much 
wind  and  foam  ;  and  the  world  may,  except  by  some  subterranean 
Revolution,  repose  peacefully  on  its  old  foundations. 

And  now  let  us  see  in  detail  the  series  of  dodges,  subterfuges, 
and  false  trails  by  which  the  Socialists  have  sought  to  undermine 
and  dismantle  this  stronghold  of  Human  Evolution,  and  the  Social 
Justice  that  is  founded  on  it ;  as  well  as  the  essential  elements 
both  of  Nature  and  of  Human  Nature  which  they  have  been  obliged 
to  cut  bodily  out  of  the  problem  in  the  process. 

Their  first  movement  is  one  of  general  strategy,  as  I  intimated 
at  the  outset,  and  consists  in  their  attempt  to  cut  out  at  a  stroke 
all  the  great  efficient  factors  of  Civilisation — War,  Eeligion,  Law, 
Government,  Political  Institutions,  and  Scientific  Knowledge  in 
general — as  if  they  were  but  appendages  or  surplusage ;  and  to 

•  (1)  For  the  details  see  my  volume  on  Ciiilisation  and  Progress. 
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substitute  for  the  complex  result  of  all  these,  a  single  simple 
figure,  namely  that  of  a  pure  Economic  or  Industrial  Evolution 
which  they  have  cunningly  slipped  into  its  place ;  the  object  of 
the  move  being,  to  identify  this  purely  economic  evolution  with 
general  Human  Evolution,  and  particularly  with  the  evolution  of 
the  industrial  conditions  of  the  great  masses  of  Working  Men; 
as  if  these  latter  had  been  all  along  the  efficient,  active  factors  in 
Human  Evolution,  instead  of  its  auxiliary  and  dependent  ally 
and  supplement.  Now,  although  no  one  believes  more  firmly 
than  myself  that  the  expansion  and  elevation  of  the  great  masses 
•of  men  is  the  end  and  aim  of  all  human  evolution  (without 
which,  indeed,  it  would  be  a  ghastly  farce  and  failure),  or  has 
worked  more  strenuously  (in  my  books)  to  get  this  recognised,  the 
idea  that  either  manual  labour  in  itself,  or  the  efforts  of  the 
labourers,  has  been  the  dominant  active  factor  in  human  progress, 
is  as  absurd  as  if  one  should  draw  out  the  stomach  and  entrails  of 
a  man,  and  because  these  are  essential  factors  in  working  up  the 
fuel  for  his  mere  animal  existence,  declare  them  to  be  the  most 
important  and  immediate  factors  in  his  mental  progress  and  de¬ 
velopment  as  well ;  as  if,  in  short,  Man,  like  the  worm,  were  but 
an  elongated  gut,  and  his  evolution  and  development  ran  on  the 
same  or  parallel  lines  as  the  worm’s. 

But  the  Socialists  have  a  second  and  more  important  object  in 
selecting  this  mere  economic  or  industrial  evolution  of  the  Work¬ 
ing  Classes  as  the  active  germ  in  human  evolution.  It  is  to  make 
it  appear  plausible  that  the  manual  workers  of  the  wnrld,  being 
the  great  masses  of  the  world  as  well  as  its  immediate  feeders, 
ought  by  some  kind  of  inherent  or  abstract  justice  to  be  its 
governors,  directors,  and  administrators  also;  and  should  seize 
the  reins  from  the  hands  of  the  great  Statesmen,  Inventors, 
Scientists,  and  Captains  of  Industry  who  have  hitherto,  as  their 
leaders,  selected  and  assigned  them  their  tasks, — and  as  soon  as 
opportunity  offers,  drive  the  coach  themselves. 

Now'  if  the  Socialists  could  only  feel  sure  that  they  could  j 
succeed  in  establishing  the  two  above  propositions — firstly,  that 
Human  Evolution  was  practically  the  same  thing  as  the  Indus¬ 
trial  or  Economic  Evolution  of  the  Working  Men ;  and  secondly, 
that  in  this  Industrial  Evolution,  “  we  the  workers,  w'ho  are  the 
authors  of  all  the  surplus  wealth  of  the  world,”  &c.,  have  in 
consequence  the  right  to  organise,  direct,  and  guide  its  general 
Human  Evolution  and  development  also;  all  else,  they  feel  con¬ 
vinced,  w'ould  be  plain  sailing,  and  the  future  of  Socialism  would 
be  assured.  They  have,  accordingly,  spared  no  pains  to  fortify 
and  entrench  these  two  positions  as  strongly  as  possible ;  and  if 
I,  tbe  challenger  in  this  debate,  have  to  press  them  somewhat 
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severely  and  even  harshly  here,  it  is  from  no  want  of  sympathy 
either  with  the  working  men  themselves  or  with  their  cause  (in¬ 
deed  I  go  a  long  way  with  them  myself) ,  but  only  with  the  means 
they  propose  to  employ  to  compass  it. 

Now  that  I  am  not  wrong  in  saying  that  the  Socialists  of  the 
street  corner,  i.e.  of  the  school  of  Marx,  wish  to  identify  their 
single  wire-drawn  thread  of  Economic  or  Industrial  Evolution, 
with  the  rich  and  varied  complexity  of  the  web  of  Human 
Evolution  in  general,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  earliest  and 
strongest  of  their  leaders  in  this  country,  Mr.  Hyndman,  has 
been  careful  to  pave  the  way  for  it  by  a  book  on  Industrial 
Evolution  written  on  these  lines ;  and  that  others  among  the 
later  leaders  have  followed  him  up  in  this,  by  writing  books  to 
justify  the  various  special  revolutions  and  uprisings  of  the 
Working  Classes  all  along  dowm  the  course  of  History.  As  for 
Mr.  Hyndman ; — after  wiping  out  all  the  other  elements  of  the 
problem,  and  concentrating  on  its  purely  industrial  aspects ;  and 
after  dwelling  lightly  on  the  passage  of  the  masses  of  mankind 
from  Slavery  in  the  Ancient  World  to  Serfdom  in  the  Feudal 
Mediaeval  World,  and  from  this  again  to  Labour  under  Capital¬ 
ism  in  the  Modern  World ;  and  after  showing  further  that 
Capitalism,  by  its  exploitation  of  “the  workers  who  do  all  the 
work  and  make  all  the  surplus,”  has  now,  from  its  gross 
injustice,  become  a  bye-word  and  a  hissing ;  he  winds  up  this 
detruncated  exposition  of  what  for  him  stands  for  the  very 
essence  of  Human  Evolution,  by  turning  round  on  his  simple- 
minded  followers  and  asking  them,  how  much  longer  they  propose 
to  stand  this  sort  of  thing,  and  whether  the  time  is  not  ripe  for 
the  next  and  most  immediately  pressing  stage  in  the  evolution 
of  mankind  to  begin  here  and  now;  the  stage,  namely,  in  which 
they,  the  workers,  shall  take  over  all  the  instruments  of  Pro¬ 
duction,  Distribution,  and  Exchange,  and  share  and  share  alike 
the  products  among  them,  with  little  or  no  compensation  to 
the  existing  owners.  Now  it  was  a  fine  piece  of  intellectual 
foppery  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hyndman  to  assume  that  because 
the  evolution  of  the  masses  from  Slavery  to  Serfdom,  and  from 
that  on  to  Free  Labour  under  Capitalism,  accompanied  the 
elevation  of  the  Working  Population  in  the  scale  of  living,  that 
therefore  they  had  in  each  instance  won  and  earned  these 
expanding  franchises  for  themselves,  instead  of  having  them 
largely  conferred  on  them.  The  real  truth  is,  that  the  peasants, 
labourers,  and  working  classes  generally,  were  lifted  on  to  a 
higher  plane  at  each  remove,  not  so  much  by  improvements  in 
their  own  manual  labour,  or  by  their  own  initiative  and  exer¬ 
tions,  as  by  the  sympathetic  aid  of  the  great  men,  their  leaders, 
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ho  followed  the  gleam  of  the  Ideal ; — the  leaders  of  the  great 
Catholic  Church  in  its  early  purity  and  noble  devotion  to 
Humanity ;  the  great  Emperors  and  Kings  who  (with  more  per¬ 
sonal  and  selfish  motives,  it  is  true)  succeeded  them  and  took 
over  from  them  their  work  when  they  had  fallen  into  luxury 
and  decadence  ;  the  great  Philosophers,  Poets,  and  Scientists  who 
(going  to  their  graves  for  the  most  part  in  poverty)  aided  and 
encouraged  these  again  in  their  work ;  and  the  great  Inventors 
and  Organisers  who  were  necessary  to  bring  all  this  work  to 
its  successful  fruition.  These  were  they  who  by  their  brain 
pow’er,  moral  power,  and  other  aspects  of  their  genius  in  their 
various  walks  (always  a  mere  handful  of  men  at  most),  seized 
the  forelock  of  opportunity  when  the  Material  and  Social  Con¬ 
ditions  of  the  world  were  ripe  and  favourable,  to  make  their 
Ideal  a  reality  for  the  Working  Classes  of  mankind ; — and  not 
(except  in  periods  of  quite  righteous  unrest  and  uprising)  the 
miscellaneous  multitudes  at  all. 

And  this  leads  me  to  say  a  word  on  the  next  of  the  great 
stumbling  blocks  with  which  the  Socialists  are  confronted, 
namely  the  Institution  of  the  Family,  which  is  the  main  instru¬ 
ment  through  and  by  which  the  Present  is  everywhere  indis¬ 
solubly  interw’oven  with  the  whole  Past  and  with  the  whole 
Future,  in  a  single  continuous  and  unbroken  web  or  chain  of 
Human  Evolution. 

Now  the  reason  this  institution  of  the  Family  is  the  source  of 
so  much  difficulty,  and  even  woe,  to  the  Socialists  is,  that  it  is  ' 
owing  to  it  mainly  or  alone  that  Social  Evolution  cannot  overleap 
the  element  of  Time,  and  realise  itself  now  and  here,  as  if  it 
were  some  old  building  which  could  be  torn  down  to-morrow 
and  another  erecfed  in  its  place  at  a  moment’s  notice ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  has  to  creep  on  its  petty  pace  from  age  to  age, 
while  not  individuals  alone,  but  whole  generations  of  human 
souls,  seeking  to  grasp  at  the  Ideal,  have  to  go  to  their  graves 
with  their  dreams  and  hopes  and  schemes  unfulfilled.  The 
Socialists  are  right,  therefore,  in  making  much  of  the  grip  which 
this  institution  of  the  Family  has  on  human  life ;  and  accordingly 
have  set  all  their  engines  and  magazines  of  destruction  to  work, 
with  the  view  of  cutting  it  out  altogether  from  the  complex 
problem  of  Human  Evolution.  To  effect  this,  their  strategy  has 
so  far  consisted  in  two  principal  direct  operations,  with  some 
subsidiary  flank  movements,  each  of  which  need  detain  us  but 
for  a  moment.  For  when  once  well  ventilated,  they  carry  their 
own  refutation  with  them ,  and  can  never  again  be  played  off  with 
the  old  authority  which  the  teachings  of  Marx  and  the  early 
Socialists  lent  to  them. 
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The  first  of  the  direct  attacks  in  this  series  of  manoeuvres  was 
to  cut  out  the  ordinary  conception  of  the  Family,  which,  as  we 
have  said,  binds  together  by  its  multiplex  ramifying  tendrils  all 
the  generations  of  mankind  in  a  single,  continuous,  evolving 
unity;  and  to  replace  it  by  a  succession  of  isolated  Fathers  or 
Heads  of  families  only ;  precisely  as  if  they  were  the  separate 
and  independent  segments  of  a  tape-worm,  each  like  every  other 
I  in  nature  and  function,  and  all  alike  capable  of  independently 
feeding  themselves ;  and  where  the  families  are  tucked  aw'ay 
and  hidden  under  the  paternal  overcloak,  like  those  male  frogs 
which  carry  their  family  eggs  under  their  bellies  or  on  their 
backs,  in  order  that  the  head  of  the  family  should  be  all  in  all, — 
a  separate,  detachable,  isolated,  independent,  individual  unit, — 
a  kind  of  social  eunuch  in  short,  torn  at  once  from  his  fellows 
and  his  family,  and  from  the  unbroken  web  of  human  evolution 
of  which  he  is  an  integral  part,  and  having  only  one  single 
recognisable  function — the  purely  industrial,  economic  one.  Now 
the  object  of  this  manoeuvre  of  chopping  mankind  up  into 
separate  isolated  bits,  called  heads  of  families,  is  to  furnish  the 
Socialists  with  an  object  on  which  they  can  clap  their  favourite 
principle  of  Social  Justice,  namely  “one  man,  one  economic 
value  ’  ’  or  rate  of  pay ;  in  the  hope  that  having  reduced  man  or 
men  to  such  a  skeleton-object,  they  can  then  stamp  this  shibboleth 
on  every  rank,  class,  condition,  and  occupation  of  mankind.  This 
position  was  one  which  they  saw  could  be  easily  occupied,  and 
moreover  without  any  danger  of  its  being  seriously  challenged ; 
for  had  not  their  opponents  of  all  the  old  political  parties  alike — 
primarily  those  of  the  Whig,  Liberal,  and  Radical  camps,  and 
later  those  of  the  Tory  and  Conservative  camp  as  well  (who, 
under  Beaconsfield  ‘  ‘  caught  the  Whigs  bathing  and  stole  their 
clothes’’),  taught  them  that  “one  man,  one  vote’’  was  the 
soundest  and  most  orthodox  of  universally  admitted  political 
principles?  And  if  “one  man,  one  vote,’’  thrust  on  all  men 
alike  whether  they  will  or  no,  and  without  their  making  even 
a  pretence  of  earning  it,  can  whip  the  money  out  of  my  purse 
by  legislation  as  easily  (and  almost  without  my  knowing  it)  as 
if  the  owners  of  the  votes  were  the  most  deft  of  professional 
pickpockets,  why  should  not  the  Socialists  with  equal  assurance 
openly  announce  (what  can  only  amount  to  the  same  thing)  that 
their  motto  is  “one  man,  one  economic  value,’’ — and  so  get 
credit  for  their  greater  honesty,  straightforw'ardness,  and  sincerity 
as  well?  Why  not?  we  can  only  repeat  after  them.  The 
Socialists  themselves,  however,  did  not  stop  there,  but  feeling 
apparently  that  the  ground  in  all  this  political  region  where  men 
had  votes  thrust  on  them  without  earning  them,  sounded  (from 
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their  standpoint  of  ideal  Social  Justice)  rather  hollow ,  they  pressed 
rapidly  onwards  and  over  it  to  entrench  themselves  in  what 
they  imagined  to  be  a  more  secure,  because  a  more  sacredly, 
guarded  position ;  and  one,  too,  which  would  give  them  a  much 
higher  authority  and  excuse  for  nailing  a  universal  equality,  both 
political  and  economic,  on  the  backs  of  all  mankind,  and  securely 
fixing  it  there. 

Now,  this  new  position  was  stolen  from  Christianity;  not 
because  the  earliest  Christians  held  all  things  in  common,  but 
because  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  among 
Western  nations  at  least,  a  doctrine  of  ideal  Human  Equality- 
political,  economic,  and  social — had  been  let  down  from  above 
in  its  full  completeness  and  purity,  and  had  been  clapped  on 
the  backs  of  all  mankind  alike ;  thus  guaranteeing,  in  principle 
at  least,  an  absolute  equality  of  goods,  privileges,  rights,  authori¬ 
ties,  and  powers  to  each  individual,  in  virtue  of  their  being  all 
alike  and  equally,  in  the  sight  of  God,  the  sons  of  Adam.  This 
the  Socialists  snatched  at,  while  ignoring  the  other  express  injunc¬ 
tion  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  to  “  give  unto  Ccesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar’s,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God’s,” 
as  being  unsuited  to  their  purposes ;  and  then  coolly  and  quietly 
proceeded  to  entrench  themselves  on  those  other  clauses  of 
the  sacred  text  bearing  on  general  human  equality ;  holding 
them  out  meanwhile,  like  a  white  flag  of  truce,  to  deceive 
their  sympathisers  in  the  opposite  camp,  who  comprised  not 
only  the  specially  Christian  contingent,  but  the  whole  race 
of  party  parliamentary  politicians  of  every  shade,  who  (now 
that  each  man  had  his  vote)  were  obliged  to  play  to  the  same 
miscellaneous  multitude  whom  the  Socialists  were  trying  to 
attract.  This  white  flag  gave  the  Socialists  time  to  mature 
their  plans  for  those  further  operations  on  the  enemy  which 
we  shall  presently  see ;  but  in  the  meantime  I  may,  perhaps,  be 
permitted  without  wearying  the  reader  to  make  a  general 
observation  or  two  on  the  points  I  have  just  raised. 

The  first  is,  that  this  postage-stamp  conception  of  Social 
Justice,  this  universal  equality  of  rights  of  every  kind — political, 
economic,  and  social — to  be  stuck  on  the  backs  of  each  unit  of 
a  creature  like  Man ,  has  all  along  had  to  be  safeguarded  and  modi¬ 
fied  not  only  by  the  Church  itself,  but  by  the  common  sense  of 
mankind  in  general.  This  has  been  done,  in  Christian  communi¬ 
ties  at  least,  by  a  division  between  the  Temporal  and  Spiritual 
Powers ; — the  purity  of  the  abstract  ideal  of  equality  being  in 
the  keeping  of  the  Church,  w'hile  the  inequalities  of  men  and  of 
the  functions  they  perform  in  the  rough  but  necessary  work  of 
the  world,  were  relegated  to  the  Temporal  Power; — the  only 
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dispute  being  as  to  which  of  these  powers  should  be  supreme 
over  the  other,  the  Church  or  the  State;  the  Church,  in  the 
Middle  Ages  especially,  when  the  dispute  had  reached  white 
heat,  claiming  that  she  was  the  Sun,  and  the  State  only  the 
Moon— a  position,  however,  which  the  modern  world  has  almost 
entirely  reversed  in  favour  of  the  State.  But  when  the  State 
at  last  took  over  from  the  Church  this  abstract  ideal  of  Human 
Equality,  which  since  the  time  of  Eousseau  and  the  French 
Bevolution  it  has  finally  decided  to  do,  it  little  realised  what 
the  consequences  would  be.  For  although  an  excellent  principle 
for  the  start,  by  giving  all  men  alike  an  equal  chance  and  oppor¬ 
tunity;  and  although  entirely  appropriate,  no  doubt,  for  the  final 
goal  of  Humanity  when  men  and  women  shall  be  as  the  angels 
in  Heaven ;  it  is  at  once  impotent  and  impossible  for  the  running 
—for  the  race  of  life  itself.  Now  this,  which  ought  to  be  the 
veriest  political  platitude,  although  I  shall  be  condemned  as  a 
heretic  for  saying  it,  is  ignored  more  or  less  by  all  the  existing 
political  parties,  as  well  as  entirely  by  the  Socialists ;  so  that  I 
must  emphasise  the  fact  that  at  any  period  short  of  the  mil¬ 
lennium,  Human  Life  is  and  must  be  essentially  a  race  between 
the  individuals  of  each  tribe  and  nation  of  which  it  is  composed, 
and  one,  too,  in  which  however  equal  the  start,  there  must  be 
at  least  some  inequality  at  the  finish — else  v/hat  motive  can  there 
be,  but  bare  animal  existence,  for  playing  the  game  of  life  at  all? 

Besides,  if  we  consider  it,  all  the  passions  and  active  powers 
of  Man  can  live  and  breathe  only  in  an  atmosphere  of  potential 
inequality ;  the  hope  and  prospect  of  it  is  their  very  life ;  and 
until  men  are  mentally  emasculated,  it  must  continue  to  be  so. 
But  this  doctrine  of  Social  Justice  of  the  Socialists,  whereby  an 
absolute  equality  not  only  of  political  rights  but  of  economic 
rights  as  well  (as  seen  in  equal  rates  of  pay),  should  be  prac¬ 
tically  guaranteed  them  from  the  start  to  the  finish  of  their 
career,  would  be  as  absurd  as  an  absolute,  instead  of  the  ordinary 
graduated,  handicap  in  a  race,  and  would  bring  them  all  in  at 
the  winning  post  at  once ;  so  that  not  even  a  shilling  bet  would 
be  given  or  taken  on  the  event !  And  for  a  being  like  Man , 
whose  life  everywhere  and  everywhen  (until  death  reduces  all 
alike  to  a  common  equality  of  dust)  is  a  struggle  as  much  for 
inequality  in  w'ealth,  position,  power,  glory,  or  good  name,  for 
those  who  are  already  on  an  equality,  as  it  is  for  equality  in 
those  who  are  down  in  the  ranks,  and  have  their  spurs  still  to 
win; — this  doctrine  would,  I  repeat,  if  forced  on  the  world  by 
Socialism,  whether  by  revolution  or  by  mere  brute  numbers  of 
votes,  not  only  drive  him  into  imbecility  or  suicide,  but  would 
quench  that  very  Ideal  which  it  is  the  professed  object  of  the 
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Socialists  to  keep  aglow.  Appropriate  for  the  lotus-eaters  in  the 
Isles  of  the  Blest,  or  for  the  gods  who  sit  sipping  their  nectar 
on  Olympus,  and  for  whom  sleep,  rest,  and  the  indulgence  of 
the  passions  are,  when  all  material  wants  are  provided  for,  the 
natural  end  and  aim  of  existence,  it  would  drug  to  death  a 
being  like  Man,  who  has  to  make  his  way  through  life  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brain  or  brow.  Besides,  what  does  Social  Justice 
by  its  very  nature  involve  but  the  existence  of  unequal  indivi¬ 
duals  and  conditions  of  life  between  whom  it  has  to  adjudicate, 
and  between  whom  it  can  alone  find  its  sphere  of  exercise;  so 
that  to  cut  out  of  the  problem  of  human  life  practically  all 
inequalities  of  fortune,  merit,  or  desert,  as  expressed  in  the 
simple  and  universally  recognised  scale  of  rank,  honour,  or 
money,  would  be  tantamount  to  cutting  out  Justice  itself. 

Now,  this  doctrine  of  abstract  Economic  and  Social  Equality, 
with  all  it  involves,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  filched  and  appro¬ 
priated  by  the  Socialists  from  that  very  Christianity  every  one 
of  whose  central  doctrines  they  repudiate ;  their  leaders,  and  the 
street-corner  men,  from  Marx  down  to  the  present  time,  openly 
avowing  their  disbelief  in  Christianity  and  in  all  its  ways  and 
works ;  most  of  them  being  Agnostics,  if  not  avowed  Atheists. 
The  consequence  is,  that  being  themselves  aware  of  this  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  their  beliefs  and  the  arguments  drawn  from 
Christianity  with  which  they  support  their  doctrines,  they  are 
obliged  for  very  decency  to  look  elsewhere  for  their  proofs;  and 
to  underprop  this,  to  them,  rotten  piece  of  masonry  by  a  more 
ingenious  and,  as  they  believe,  a  really  strictly  scientific 
economic  doctrine,  pure  and  simple,  namely  that  of  “average 
labour  time,”  of  which,  from  its  great  importance  in  their  scheme, 
I  am  now  obliged  to  say  a  word. 

This  curious  doctrine,  then,  of  average  labour  time,  elaborated 
by  Marx,  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  labours  of  the 
Scientists,  the  Inventors,  and  the  Organisers  of  all  the  great  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  world  (whom  he  carefully  keeps  out  of  sight 
all  through  his  work  on  “  Capital  ”),  are  to  be  paid  on  a  level  of 
practical  if  not  absolute  equality  with  those  of  the  navvies,  the 
coal-heavers,  the  miners,  the  stokers,  the  engine-drivers,  the 
pickers  up  of  broken  threads  in  cotton  or  woollen  mills,  the  drivers 
of  vans  and  milk  carts,  and  the  multitudinous  swarms  of  skilled 
and  unskilled  labourers  everyw^here — provided  alwmys  that  the 
latter  do  each  his  work  honestly  and  in  a  fair  “  average  time,” 
without  loitering  by  the  way,  or  making  things  that  nobody  wants; 
precisely  as  if  all  men  were  as  equal  in  power  and  ability  as  the 
homogeneous  sections  of  a  worm.  Now  this  doctrine,  like  the 
“  ca’  canny  ”  principle  of  some  modern  Trade-Unionists,  is  a 
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premium  put  not  on  those  who  shall  get  at  the  production  of  the 
greatest  amount  of  wealth  by  the  shortest  way,  through  invention 
and  discovery,  but  on  those  who  get  at  it  by  the  longest  way, 
through  ordinary  manual  labour,  and  in  the  longest  time.  Now 
I  protest  that  when  a  doctrine  comes  to  this  pass  (and  with  econo¬ 
mic  justice,  too,  of  all  things,  as  its  professed  guiding  principle) 
that  it  would  recompense  the  average  dullard,  not  only  on  the  same 
scale  as  the  alert  and  skilful  in  the  same  line  of  work,  but  as  the 
‘‘great  men  ”  in  every  line  of  work  ;  and  when  this  rotten  prop  is 
used  for  the  express  purpose  of  buttressing  up  the  central  prin¬ 
ciple  in  their  scheme  for  the  reorganisation  of  society,  namely  the 
taking  over  by  the  Working  Men  of  all  the  instruments  of  Produc¬ 
tion,  Distribution,  and  Exchange,  the  products  of  which  are  to 
be  ladled  out  from  common  storehouses,  on  the  principle  of  share 
and  share  alike,  to  all  persons  whatever  who  are  doing  an  average 
amount  of  work  of  any  kind  at  all ; — I  protest,  that  so  monstrous  an 
inversion  of  all  human  reason,  of  all  Evolution  and  History;  so 
deliberate  a  dagger  stab  into  the  very  heart  of  progress  and  civil¬ 
isation  itself,  must,  until  men  have  lost  their  reason,  put  it  out  of 
court  everywhere,  covered  with  ridicule  and  contempt.  Eor  if 
just  and  true  now,  it  ought  to  have  been  true  from  the  beginnings 
of  recorded  history  ;  for  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
have  always  been  with  us.  And  that  this  is  precisely  what  the 
Socialists  do  think,  or  profess  to  believe,  is  seen  in  this — that  there 
is  scarcely  a  rebellion  of  the  Working  Men,  scarcely  a  rising  of 
slaves  in  antiquity,  of  peasants  and  serfs  in  the  Middle  Ages  in 
Europe  or  England,  or  of  the  negroes  and  inferior  or  more  back¬ 
ward  races  everywhere,  of  which  the  Socialist  leaders  have  not 
been  the  apologists ;  or  of  which  one  or  other  of  them  has  not 
written  a  pamphlet  or  a  book  in  its  express  justification.  Not  that 
they  are  not  right  in  their  justification  of  these  uprisings  and  re¬ 
bellions  as  specific  acts  ad  hoc ;  personally  I  think  they  are ;  for 
human  decency  and  the  Ideal  alike  demanded  them ,  when  neces¬ 
sary  evolutionary  reforms  w'ere  being  too  long  delayed.  That  is 
not  my  point ;  but  it  is  this,  that  the  peculiar  grievance  of  the 
Socialists  with  the  w’orld  is,  that  it  did  not  allow  these  rebels  to  be 
permanently  successful  in  overturning  society  in  the  interests  of 
the  proletariate,  even  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Erench  Eevolu- 
tion,  the  whole  country  and  even  the  “rump”  of  the  old  Con¬ 
vention,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  Directory  themselves,  were 
secretly  relieved  when  Napoleon  with  his  iron  hand  swept  away 
the  anarchy ,  corruption ,  and  confusion  which  the  Constitution  of 
the  Revolution  had  inflicted  on  France.  For  had  these  revolu¬ 
tions  and  uprisings  proved  successful,  the  Social  Evolution  of 
mankind  would  have  proceeded,  like  the  politics  of  the  Souih 
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American  Kepublics,  on  the  principle  of  Eevolution  erected  per¬ 
manently  into  a  first  principle  of  Government,  and  not  by  normal 
evolution  at  all.  And  with  what  further  result?  This,  namely, 
and  it  were  well  for  the  Socialists  to  consider  it,  as  it  follows  by 
a  logical  necessity  out  of  their  owm  doctrine  that  whenever  the 
lowermost  stratum  of  ditchers  and  delvers  feel  that  the  time  is 
ripe  for  them  (on  the  principle  that  “  we  the  workers  do  it  all,” 
Ac.)  to  put  all  those  who  have  raised  themselves  to  employments 
not  requiring  actual  manual  labour,  into  their  proper  places  again 
(i.e.  on  a  dead  level  of  economic  and  social  equality  with  them¬ 
selves)  ,  they  have  as  strong  authority  for  their  action  as  that  con¬ 
ferred  by  any  of  the  ordinary  law’s  of  the  State.  Even  Robespierre 
and  his  associates  restricted  their  “Liberty  and  Equality”  to 
men’s  purely  political  rights,  and  left  their  economic  inequalities, 
or  opportunities  for  inequality,  as  before, — except  in  the  case  of 
the  expropriated  Landlords  and  the  Church.  But  the  Socialists 
who,  like  the  “  sea-green  incorruptible  ”  himself,  affect  to  regard 
their  owm  love  for  the  abstract  Ideal  as  conferring  on  them  some 
more  vague  elevated  distinction  than  that  to  which  more  practical 
idealists  who  have  had  to  pitch  their  keynote  and  attune  their 
actions  to  a  much  lower  strain,  can  lay  claim,  would  clap  their 
red  cap  of  equality  on  men’s  economic  goods  as  well,  but  without 
the  excuse  w’hich  Robespierre  had  in  the  glorious  vision  w’hich  for 
the  first  time  in  history  the  teachings  of  Rousseau  seemed  to  have 
brought  within  the  possibility  of  actual  realisation.  But  that  a 
century  afterwards,  another  generation  of  Utopians  should  arise, 
and  with  this  century  of  experience  at  their  back,  w’ould  seek  to 
top  this  red  cap  of  political  equality  by  the  added  one  of  enforced 
economic  equality  also,  and  by  such  a  tissue  of  intellectual  absurdi¬ 
ties,  too,  as  we  have  seen  ; — this  is  indeed  one  of  the  strangest  and 
w’ildest  of  dreams.  And  yet  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  the  deplor¬ 
able  condition  of  so  many  able  and  willing  w’orking  men,  with 
no  work  to  do,  in  nearly  every  country  of  the  world,  will  justify 
almost  any  attempt,  however  chimerical  and  desperate,  to  alter  it. 
But  here,  again,  I  would  jwint  out  (and  on  this  T  lay  much 
stress)  that  this  condition  of  things  has  arisen  and  grown  to  its 
present  height,  not  from  Capitalism  as  such,  as  the  Socialists 
imagine,  much  as  it  has  to  answ’er  for,  but  from  that  most  deadly, 
hopeless,  and  even  damnable  doctrine  of  “laissez-faire,”  which 
all  political  parties  alike,  hypnotised  into  it  by  the  teachings  of 
Rousseau  and  Adam  Smith,  have  openly  nursed  and  encouraged. 

But  space  compels  me  to  stop  here  ;  what  I  have  to  say  on  the 
Fabian  reconstruction  of  society  must  be  left  to  a  future  article^.. 

John  Beattie  Crozier. 
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The  late  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  told  me  that  he  once  asked  Ouida 
what  she  herself  considered  the  especially  strong  point  in  her 
OW'D  work  and  the  chief  secret  of  its  success.  The  lady’s  answer 
may  have  been  a  joke,  but  it  had  much  conviction  and  some  point 
in  it : — “I  am  the  only  living  English  writer,”  she  said,  ‘‘  who 
knows  how  two  Dukes  talk  when  they  are  by  themselves.” 

It  is  an  old  tale  that  belief  in  oneself  compels  popular  sympathy 
—sympathy  which  can  become  a  furore  of  popularity  if  the  self- 
confidence  is  sufficiently  loud  and  fervent.  No  man  ever  did  a 
worse  (financial)  service  to  a  novelist  than  Guy  de  Maupassant’s 
great  master,  who  taught  him  diffidence,  doubt,  self-examination, 
and  the  tiresome  trick  of  “  polishing  and  refining  his  work  till 
there  was  nothing  left  of  a  good  omelette  except  the  shape  and 
some  sugar.”  Ouida,  on  the  contrary,  from  beginning  to  end  of 
her  literary  career,  allow'ed  her  fervent  beliefs  to  overflow^  every 
conceivable  boundary  of  literary  good  taste,  ordinary  good 
manners,  decency,  reason,  and  common-sense,  and  a  dozen  of  her 
books  made  gigantic  fortunes,  and  were  probably  at  one  time 
the  most  popular  English  books  in  the  world. 

But  I  love  Ouida’s  stories ;  sharing  my  taste  with  the 
late  Lord  Lytton,  and  wdth  a  famous  northern  iron¬ 
master,  who  says  that  for  years  past  he  has  never  read  any 
other  author ;  and  though  I  am  compelled  to  note  their 
sins  against  literature  and  manners,  I  wdll  not  allow  them 
without  protest  to  be  pitched  into  the  literary  rubbish 
cart  which  is  carrying  awmy  so  much  nineteenth-century 
literature  to  oblivion.  Mostly  one  has  no  time  nowadays  to 
analyse  reasons  for  liking  this  book  or  that  play.  Serious  work 
must,  of  course,  be  treated  seriously ;  there  are  novels  and  plays, 
ancient  and  modern,  which  everyone  instinctively  recognises  as 
“great”  w'ork,  regarding  which  haste,  light  laughter,  “skip¬ 
ping,”  and  immediate  forgetfulness  are  a  gross  artistic  offence; 
but  when  I  see  a  butterfly  sitting  on  a  rose,  and  stop  for  a  moment 
to  look  at  it  with  a  little  thrill  of  pleasure,  I  do  not  want  to  cut 
open  the  butterfly  and  pick  the  rose  to  pieces  to  see  why  it  is 
that  they  have  pleased  me.  Likewise  I  forget  their  existence  a 
moment  later,  and  am  not  in  the  least  ashamed  of  doing  so. 
Just  now  and  then,  however,  it  is  interesting  to  ask  oneself  why 
an  evening  spent  at  a  musical  comedy  or  with  an  ephemeral  novel 
has  given  one  a  little  momentary  pleasure. 
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A  few  words  first  about  Ouida — Mademoiselle  Louise  de  la 
Eamee — herself.  Born  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  in  the  early  part 
of  1839,  she  began  to  write  stories  in  her  teens ;  and,  like  a  good 
many  imaginative  young  girls,  wrote  some  very  pretty  work 
which  met  with  a  full  measure  of  success.  A  story  which  she 
sent  to  a  “  Service  ’  ’  magazine  when  she  was  sixteen  or  seventeen 
was  accepted,  and  Ouida  may  have  deduced  from  this  that  she 
had  found  her  public  among  her  own  favourite  guardsmen  and 
other  military  folk.  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  gave  Ouida  her 
first  commission  independently  of  this  magazine,  I  believe,  and 
it  was  an  immediate  success.  Mademoiselle  de  la  Eamee— the 
“  de  la  ”  was,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a  picturesque  addition  of  her  own 
to  the  name  of  her  father,  who  was  plain  Louis  Eamee — declined 
resolutely,  how'ever,to  speak  of  her  childhood,  and,  indeed,  loathed 
all  personal  sketches  of  famous  folk.  “  The  interviewer,”  she  said 
once,  ”  is  the  vilest  spawn  of  the  most  ill-bred  age  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.”  M.  Eam^e  was  apparently  an  educated  man; 
during  his  daughter’s  daily  walks  with  him  in  Paris  he  talked 
mathematics  to  her  steadily ;  but  a  family  friend  hints  to  me  that 
he  may  have  gambled  somewhat  freely,  and  that  as  a  result 
Louise  and  her  mother  were  not  well  off  when  they  came  back 
to  London.  Ouida’s  knowledge  of  Paris  gambling  hells  was  cer¬ 
tainly  extensive  if  somewhat  peculiar. 

The  young  lady  and  her  mother  passed,  however,  some  very 
pleasant  years  in  London  in  the  ’sixties,  their  friends  including 
Longfellow,  Sir  Eichard  and  Lady  Burton,  Lord  Glenesk,  Tom 
Taylor,  Whyte  Melville,  Sergeant  Ballantine,  Mrs.  Tennant 
(mother  of  Lady  Stanley,  and  a  cousin  of  Hamilton  Aide,  at 
whose  house  in  Eichmond  Terrace  Ouida  was  very  popular),  and 
George  LawTence  (“Guy  Livingstone”),  who  had  just  come 
with  a  rush  into  public  notice,  and  w^ho  exercised  a  great  and 
lasting  and  most  unfortunate  influence  on  the  young  wu’iter.  He 
w'as,  of  course,  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  Family  Herald 
stories  with  w^hich  she  had  spent  her  youth.  Strathmore, 
Chandos,  and  Under  Two  Flags  had  all  appeared  before  the  end 
of  the  ’sixties,  and  the  new  novelist  was  a  very  famous  and 
wealthy  young  person  by  that  time,  much  admired  and  flattered 
by  all  visitors  to  her  receptions  at  the  Langham  Hotel.  Then,  in 
the  early  ’seventies,  she  moved  to  Florence,  where  one  may  still 
hear  scores  of  stories  about  her  wonderful  fashion  of  living.  The 
stories  are  all  common  property  by  this  time,  but  in  good  truth 
the  spectacle  of  this  lady  taking  her  daily  drive  through  the  streets 
in  an  orange-coloured  dress  with  a  mantilla  of  black  lace,  her 
carriage  lined  with  turquoise-blue  leather,  was  one  of  which  no 
one  could  exaggerate  the  absurdity.  Lady  Paget,  w^ho  has  one 
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of  the  most  famous,  and  incomparably  the  most  lovely  villa  in 
Florence,  and  whose  late  husband  was  then  English  Ambassador 
in  Eome,  introduced  Ouida  to  Queen  Margherita,  and  I  fancy 
most  friends  of  the  lady  agree  that  this  period  of  her  life  was 
supremely  happy.  Social  quarrels  were  probably  no  less  nume¬ 
rous  then  in  the  little  Anglo-Italian  colony  of  Florence  than  they 
are  to-day,  but  I  should  imagine  from  the  numerous  stories  which 
one  hears  that  Ouida  at  this  time  was  one  of  the  best  pleased  as 
she  certainly  was  one  of  the  richest  women  in  Italy.  For  a  time, 
as  I  understand  from  an  old  and  intimate  friend,  she  was  very 
sad,  owing  to  a  love  affair  with  an  Italian  gentleman,  whose 
indifference  to  her  was,  she  believed,  due  to  the  plots  and  ill- 
natured  stories  of  various  rivals ;  and  it  was  after  this  unhappy 
episode  that  she  plunged  into  extravagant  living  there,  and 
entangled  herself  with  the  very  doubtful  set  of  semi-aristocratic 
scamps  who  ruled  Florence  in  those  days,  headed  by  a  famous 
English  peeress,  who  is  described  very  minutely  in  In  a  Winter 
City.  But,  really,  if  one  were  numbered  among  the  most  grot¬ 
esque  and  most  severely  chastised  villains  of  that  story,  one 
would  pardon  all  things  for  the  sake  of  its  lovingly-drawn  pictures 
of  the  most  enchanting  city  in  Europe. 

The  story  narrated  in  the  Daily  Mail  of  Ouida’s  subsequent 
poverty  and  misery  at  Lucca  and  Viareggio  is  so  recent  a  matter, 
and  aroused  so  much  ‘  ‘  feeling  ’  ’  between  those  who  told  it  and 
those  who  contradicted  it,  that  it  w’ould  be  foolish  to  discuss  the 
'  matter  here.  My  own  private — and  perfectly  worthless — view  of 
the  matter  (shared,  I  fancy,  by  several  other  visitors  to  the 
neighbourhood)  is  that  the  tales  of  the  poor  lady’s  unhappy  life 
during  her  final  years  were  in  no  way  exaggerated,  and  were, 
moreover,  a  perfectly  inevitable  result  of  her  own  helplessly  un¬ 
businesslike  habits ;  but  that  she  did  not  feel  this  poverty  very 
keenly,  nor  even  quite  realise  it.  Her  ecstatic  love  of  Italian 
warmth,  scent,  idleness,  and  freedom  were  very  real.  “  Ouida’s 
real  sympathies,”  one  of  her  friends  wrote  to  me  recently,  “  were 
with  the  agricultural  class ;  she  thought  she  had  sympathy  with 
the  youths  (wholly  mythical  or  imagined)  of  the  aristocracy,  but 
in  reality  it  w'as  with  the  hedger  and  ditcher  that  she  had  a 
tnie  bond ;  field-labour  and  dogs  became  latterly  her  absorbing 
interests,  and  the  more  she  got  near  to  the  soil  the  more  she 
seemed  to  repudiate  her  social  views  of  earlier  life.  A  curious 
sidelight  on  this  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  she  spoke  Italian 
patois  admirably,  and  ordinary  Italian  only  fairly,  whilst  her 
ignorance  of  French  was  almost  inconceivable,  as  I  was  able 
to  gather  from  the  proofs  of  her  books  which  she  used  to  send  me 
to  look  through.”  Moreover  (if,  in  concluding  this  painful  part 
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of  her  story,  one  may  hint  such  a  thing  without  brutality) 
nights  passed  out  of  doors  at  Viareggio  are  not  quite  the  same 
thing  as  nights  spent  on  a  bench  on  the  Thames  Embankment- 
such  wanderings  and  abstention  from  food  were  not,  so  far  as  I 
could  ever  understand  the  local  reports,  altogether  compulsory; 
and  the  whole  picture,  sorrowful  as  it,  of  course,  must  be,  is  not 
a  very  uncommon  one  in  the  literary  and  artistic  world.  I  am 
afraid  it  has  many  thousands  of  replicas  in  Europe  with  the 
exception  of  one  detail — wdth  the  exception,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
thirty-odd  years  of  radiant  and  continuous  prosperity  which  pre¬ 
ceded  it. 

And  now  to  pass  on  to  Ouida’s  work.  Was  the  mass  of  it 
on  the  whole  good  or  bad?  Is  there  the  remotest  chance  that 
any  of  it  will  live?  Can  any  effect  of  it  be  traced  in  the  litera¬ 
ture,  morals,  or  daily  life  of  the  present  century? 

In  answering  theses  questions  I  must  protest  against  a 
long  and  able  argument  put  forward  by  the  Daily  Telegraph. 
in  its  brilliant  account  of  Ouida’s  life  and  work.  There  were  two 
Ouidas,  says  the  Daily  Telegraph  writer  with  perfect  truth,  one 
the  facile  story-teller,  whose  bold,  bad  heroes  w-ere  designed  to 
hit  a  popular  taste  educated  by  ‘  ‘  Guy  Livingstone  ’  ’ ;  the  other 
the  authoress  of  A  Dog  of  Flanders,  a  genuine  artist  with  a  keen 
and  even  poetical  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  a  strong  and 
genuine  sympathy  with  peasant  life,  and  a  passionate  feeling  for 
the  pathos  and  tragedy  of  the  human  lot.  Eeproach  lies,  added 
the  writer,  with  the  common  herd  of  critics  who  had  no  eye 
for  anything  but  the  extravagances,  and  failed  to  perceive  the 
genius  beneath  them. 

Ah  !  yes ;  but  one  knows  so  well  those  artists  with  the  dual 
personality !  The  w'orld  is  littered  with  their  forgotten  graves ; 
the  tears  shall  never  be  dried  of  men  and  w-omen  who  have 
learnt  evil  from  these  teachers  whose  lessons  have  glowed  and 
lived  and  fructified  because  for  a  moment  their  w-riting  has  showed 
some  reflection  from  the  higher  life ;  while  because  of  that  reflec¬ 
tion  which  here  and  there  shone  on  them,  making  critical  minds 
hesitate  to  condemn,  all  the  world  is  the  worse  for  the  teacher 
having  lived.  I  know  stories  of  Ouida’s — brief  tales,  for  instance, 
such  as  Cecil  Castlemaine's  Gage,  and  the  child-book,  Bimhi 
— which  are  exquisite  morsels  of  faith  and  purity  and 
honour,  and  wdthal  intensely  dramatic  stories  which  might  thrill 
everyone  and  bring  no  shadow  of  harm  to  man,  w’oman,  or  child. 
But  when  you  have  enumerated  such  works,  and  added  to  them 
even  such  a  gem  among  innocent  love  stories  as  “  Two  Little 
Wooden  Shoes,”  what  does  it  all  amount  to  if  the  author  sits 
down  and  writes  Strathmore,  Chandos,  Under  Two  Flags,  and 
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Moths;  and  ten  thousand  people  read  each  of  these  for  every 
one  who  reads  Bimbi?  Is  Zola’s  life-work  judged  by  Nana  and 
La  Terre  or  by  Le  Reve?  The  pages  neither  of  The  Fort¬ 
nightly  Eeview  nor  of  life  are  long  enough  to  write  two  articles 
about  one  man ;  you  must  consider  him  as  one  entity ;  and  if  he 
has  abandoned  the  field  of  art  in  order  to  walk  about  in  a  pig-sty 
and  make  money  by  feeding  and  breeding  pigs,  1  do  not  see  how 
you  can  blame  the  critics  for  judging  him  as  a  pig-breeder  instead 
of  as  an  artist. 

A  very  great  English  critic  said  to  me  once  that  Ouida  could 
describe  a  gentleman  more  vividly  than  any  writer  he  knew. 
That  is,  in  truth,  what  a  poetical  critic  of  Ouida’s  in  the  West¬ 
minster  Gazette  described  as  “  A  grain  of  golden  corn  within  a 
heap  of  dust  and  scourings  from  the  human  soul  ”  ;  that,  and 
the  further  fact  that  her  books  nearly  all  have  a  thoroughly  well- 
planned,  dramatic  story,  whose  incidents  and  end  would  hold 
the  attention  of  the  most  jaded  novel-reader.  Ouida,  however, 
like  another  writer  who  might  in  some  respects  be  called  her 
pupil.  Miss  Marie  Corelli,  might  not,  and  dared  not,  make  use 
of  her  higher  powers.  Such  writers  are  instinctively  aware  that 
the  public,  which  is  intensely  conservative  in  its  veneration  for 
all  really  existing  institutions,  good  and  bad  alike,  would  not 
permit  them  to  ridicule  or  insult  any  portion  of  real  life.  Accord¬ 
ingly  they  devise  a  social  world  of  their  own,  half  persuade  their 
public  to  believe  in  its  existence,  and  then  tell  the  most  blood¬ 
curdling  stories  about  its  misdeeds.  A  harmless  proceeding  in 
itself.  The  tellers  of  fairy  tales  do  the  same  thing,  merely  present¬ 
ing  their  imaginary  villains  as  hobgoblins  in  a  dark  wood  instead 
of  as  marchionesses  in  the  ‘  ‘  smart  set  ”  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  on 
examination  the  brains  of  Hans  Andersen,  Miss  Marie  Corelli, 
and  Ouida  would  be  found  to  be  very  similar.  The  essential 
difference  between  them  is  a  very  unfortunate  one,  that  whereas 
the  first  and  second  writers  have  a  very  strict  code  of  extremely 
sound  morality,  and  never  permit  the  slightest  lapse  from  it  on 
the  part  of  their  quaint  puppets  without  flogging  the  offender 
heartily,  and  calling  him  names  till  the  rafters  ring,  Ouida  held 
frankly  that  this  would  not  pay ;  and  she  tried  accordingly  to 
represent  men  and  women  who  are  living  in  a  sink  of  vice,  and 
sharing  to  the  full  in  all  its  sins,  as  honourable,  brave,  and 
entirely  admirable  and  gallant  gentlefolk. 

One  hopes  and  believes  that  Mademoiselle  de  la  Eam4e  was 
on  the  w^hole  fairly  contented  during  the  last  few  years  of  her 
life  when  she  had  settled  down  with  her  dogs  among  her  Italian 
peasant  friends ;  but  she  had  outbursts  of  very  great  bitterness 
against  the  English  public,  when  she  believed,  with  or  without 
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reason,  that  they  had  forgotten  her  work.  She  was  the  least 
quarrelsome  of  persons  in  private ;  her  publishers,  Chatto  and 
Windus,  never  had  one  wwd  of  dispute  with  her  in  her  life;  but 
now  and  again  in  later  years  her  gathering  wrath  against  neglect¬ 
ful  friends  and  readers  came  to  a  head  in  some  furiously  denun¬ 
ciatory  novel,  w^hich  I  am  afraid  very  few  people  read.  Once 
however,  during  the  last  fifteen  years  the  old  flame  of  genius 
and  the  sunshine  of  success  flared  out  again.  I  was  abroad 
during  the  year  when  The  M asset enes  was  published ;  the  fame 
of  it  reached  me  in  Brittany,  and  pursued  me  to  Paris  and 
through  Germany  and  Switzerland,  where  finally  someone  lent 
me  a  copy.  It  was  accepted  everywhere,  I  was  told,  as  a  faithful 
picture  of  London  society ;  and  the  book  was  in  truth  written 
with  a  marvellous  vivacity  and  air  of  conviction,  its  plot  being 
as  well  constructed  and  exciting  as  anything  written  in  its  decade. 
Absurd  as  the  statement  may  sound,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
its  hero,  the  millionaire  William  Masserene,  was  not  accepted 
by  some  very  sober  French  readers  and  critics  as  an  accurate 
and  carefully  drawn  type  of  the  men  at  the  back  of  the  Jameson 
raid!  “One  can  see  from  your  great  novelist  Ouida’s  last 
story,”  said  a  famous  personage  to  me  in  Germany  some  time 
before  the  war,  “  that  your  corrupt  English  society  will  drag  you 
into  war.”  It  was  in  vain  that  I  pointed  out  that  Ouida  had  not 
been  to  England  for  years,  and  knew  as  much  about  its  society 
as  my  companion  knew  of  South  Sea  Island  etiquette.  “She 
goes  everywhere,”  I  wms  assured,  “  and  knows  Mayfair,  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain,  and  the  Anglo-American  colonies  of  Italy 
as  well  as  she  knows  her  own  Tuscan  garden.”  The  assurance, 
which  was  repeated  to  me  several  times  elsewhere,  was,  if  one 
comes  to  think  of  it,  a  great  compliment  to  the  imagination  and 
command  of  language  of  a  solitary  and  forgotten  lady  hidden 
away  for  long  years  in  a  remote  Italian  village. 

I  wish  it  were  reasonable,  in  considering  such  a  career  as 
Ouida’s,  to  attach  some  larger  value  to  her  love  for  animals,  her 
sympathetic  writing  about  them,  and  the  fine  work  which  she 
did  in  protesting  everywhere  and  always  against  cruelty  to  them ; 
but  surely  the  humble  critic  of  a  great  writer  must  criticise  the 
latter’s  work  as  literature,  not  commend  it  according  to  how  far 
it  has  lessened  bull-fighting  or  rabbit-snaring.  ^Moreover,  in 
humanitarian  work  of  this  latter  sort  accuracy  is  of  some  trifling 
importance ;  and  even  among  the  outdoor  life  which  she  loved 
and  the  few  sports  which  she  approved,  Ouida’s  inaccuracy  was 
ludicrous.  The  late  Mr.  Frederick  Chapman  gave  me  once  a 
most  comic  narrative  of  his  attempt  to  persuade  Ouida  to  correct 
a  few’  score  of  the  more  glaring  errors  in  a  book  which  his  firm 
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was  publishing  for  her;  but  Ouida’s  scorn  was  superb,  and  she 
would  have  no  such  ridiculous  meddling  with  her  narrative.  If 
trees  were  not  green  round  an  old  Northumberland  castle  in  mid- 
March,  well,  they  ought  to  be,  for  the  simple  reason  that  certain 
events  in  her  story  must  happen  in  mid-March,  and  for  pictorial 
purposes  the  old  grey  castle  must  then  be  surrounded  with  green 
trees.  And  her  heroes  should  shoot  pheasants  in  June  as  often  as 
they  pleased,  while  a  famous  statesman  should  ask  a  party  of  crack 
shots  to  stay  with  him  for  a  week  for  some  rabbit-shooting  when¬ 
ever  the  fancy  struck  him.  It  is  stated,  I  cannot  say  with  what 
truth,  that  Ouida  was  the  originator  of  the  famous  phrase  which 
describes  how  the  ‘  ‘  crack  of  the  rifle  ’  ’  may  be  heard  on  the 
moors  on  August  12th ;  and  her  notion  of  the  flowers  which  grow 
during  two-thirds  of  the  year  in  a  Belgian  cottage  garden  has 
probably  amused  a  good  many  readers  of  Two  Little  Wooden 
Shoes.  Yet  what  botanist  w’ould  resent  such  an  outrage  to  his 
feelings  with  more  than  a  passing  smile  while  he  reads  of  Beb^e 
tieing  up  the  moss-rose  for  her  lover,  and  watching  for  him  in 
the  old  Brussels  streets? 

The  life  of  Ouida  holds  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  serious 
lessons  which  it  is  possible  to  present  to  a  young  writer.  One 
would  not  ask  him  to  contemplate  the  painful  result  of  financial 
extravagance,  as  some  worthy  and  practical  moralist  suggested 
recently  : — Good  Heavens  !  Fancy  if  w’e  all  made  large  regular  in¬ 
comes  and  invested  a  judicious  portion  of  them  yearly  in  railway 
stocks  and  Consols !  What  a  dreadful  place  the  wwld  would  be  ! 
The  point  is  that  Ouida  had  a  very  definite  choice  given  her 
between  making  a  fortune  and  being  an  artist.  Her  publishers 
told  her  that  the  Strathmore  type  of  work  had  “caught  on  ”  ;  her 
conscience  pointed  elsewhere,  telling  her,  as  it  tells  every  artist 
on  earth,  “This  is  the  wmy,  walk  ye  in  it,”  and  that  heaven 
itself  may  not  be  able  to  mitigate  the  consequences  even  of  one 
single  backsliding.  Circumstances — publishers,  reviewers,  an 

expectant  public,  and  such-like  goads,  each  infinitely  petty  in  itself 
—drive  you  headlong  down  the  steep  path  to  where  the  idle  flow’ers 
grow,  and  pigs  placidly  eat  acorns,  and  yokels  drink  and  sing  and 
■  offer  you  much  beer  to  tell  them  funny  stories.  But  if  you  go 
down  you  will  never  again  climb  the  mountain  side. 

Edward  H.  Cooper. 


THE  BRITISH  REPLY  TO  GERMANY’S 
DREADNOUGHTS. 


The  story  goes  that  some  three  hundred  years  ago  a  game  of 
bowls  was  being  played  on  Plymouth  Hoe  by  Lord  Howard  of 
Effingham,  Drake,  and  other  great  sea  captains  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  period,  when  news  was  brought  them  by  Captain 
Fleming,  fresh  in  from  the  sea,  and  all  impatience  and  anxiety, 
that  he  had  sighted  the  Spanish  Armada,  King  Philip’s  holy 
crusade  against  heretic  England,  off  the  Lizard,  heading  up 
Channel.  Lord  Howard  would  have  put  to  sea  in  all  haste,  but 
Drake  was  in  no  hurry.  “  There’s  plenty  of  time  to  win  this 
game  and  to  thrash  the  Spaniards  after,”  he  cried,  and  the  game 
proceeded.  The  authenticity  of  this  tale  has  been  questioned,  but 
Sir  John  Knox  Laughton  regards  it  as  ‘‘  apparently  well  founded,” 
and  every  Englishman  will  thank  him  for  this  good  saying.  But 
if  the  narrative  be  not  true,  its  survival  is  all  the  more  suggestive, 
for  the  legend — if  legend  it  be — would  not  have  come  down  from 
generation  to  generation  had  it  not  been  treasured  for  its  revela¬ 
tion  of  a  predominant  trait  in  the  character  of  the  British  people 
— an  objection  to  being  dragooned  into  a  condition  of  panic. 
Drake  and  his  companions  were  disporting  themselves  on  the 
Hoe  when  a  greater  fleet  than  theirs  was  already  off  the  coast, 
an  armada  with  the  Cross  as  its  emblem  and  fired  with  a  fierce 
religious  zeal.  England  had  no  Tw^o  Power  Standard  Fleet  then; 
indeed,  the  Spaniards  had  seventy-nine  more  ships  off  the  Lizard 
than  the  English  could  put  to  sea,  and  there  was  a  great  army 
of  invasion  at  Dunkerque,  under  the  Duke  of  Parma,  ready  to 
cross  to  Margate.  Yet  these  splendid  seamen  went  on  with  their 
game  of  bowls.  This  is  the  spirit  that  has  made  the  Empire— 
a  spirit  of  courageous  self-reliance  and  of  calm  doggedness. 

England  was  going  about  her  business  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
quiet  confidence  when  the  Captain  Fleming  of  to-day — the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Navy  League,  with  the  attendant  landsmen,  who 
compose  his  committee,  all  impatience  and  anxiety — rushed  on 
the  scene  wdth  a  manifesto — great  are  the  uses  of  printers’  ink 
and  its  cheapness  places  it  at  the  command  of  all !  “  The  time 

has  come,”  the  manifesto  began — and  the  reader  at  once  thought 
of  the  wmlrus  in  Alice  in  Wonderland,  who  remarked  to  the  car¬ 
penter,  ‘‘  The  time  has  come  to  talk  of  many  things.”  But  the 
Navy  League’s  mission  was  specific  and  definite ;  ”  the  time  has 
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come  for  the  JSavy  League  ”  (not,  it  may  be  noted,  the  duly  con¬ 
stituted  Board  of  Admiralty)  “  to  consider  very  seriously  what 
action  shall  be  taken  in  England  when  the  new  German  Navy 
Act  becomes  law.”  Drake  would  have  fared  badly  at  the  hands 
of  these  over-anxious,  over-zealous  landsmen  had  he  had  to  deal 
with  the  present  situation.  Had  they  gone  to  him,  he  would 
have  immediately  asked  the  exact  cause  of  danger. 

"Why!  don’t  you,  you  of  all  persons,  know,”  the  Navy  League’s  spokes¬ 
man  would  reply,  “  that  Germany  is  talking  of  building  more  ships.” 

“Oh!  indeed,”  the  Elizabethan  admiral  would  respond,  “  well,  since  the 
British  battleship  strength  is  abouu  two  to  one  and  the  armoured  cruiser 
strength  more  than  three  to  one  against  Germany  according  to  your  own 
showing  and  including  the  German  Dreadnoughts  which  are  building  (“  Navy 
League  Year-Book,”  October  10th,  1907,  page  149),  you  need  not  come 
interfering  with  my  game  of  bowls  now;  it  will  be  time  enough  to  worry 
when  you  have  something  more  than  ships  on  paper  with  which  to  try  to 
frighten  me.” 

“Now',  if  you  please,  gentlemen,”  he  would  add,  turning  to  his  com¬ 
panions,  “  we  will  go  on  with  our  game;  when  the  proper  time  comes,  w'hen 
these  German  ships  are  begun,  then  we  will  deliver  our  counter-stroke.” 

Thus  the  interview  on  Plymouth  Hoe  would  end,  and  the 
Navy  League’s  little  deputation  in  hot  haste  would  take  special 
train  back  to  London.  With  all  their  experience  of  sea  affairs 
and  international  ix)litics,  they  would  forthwith  prepare  a 
manifesto  denouncing  Drake,  and  possibly  suggesting  that  he 
should  be  ‘‘  hanged  at  his  own  yardarm,”  protesting  their  deter¬ 
mination  not  to  be  “beaten  back  by  quibbles,”  and  calling  for 
the  immediate  laying  down  (to  quote  the  recent  manifesto)  of 
“six  Dreadnoughts  of  20,000  tons  and  two  Invincibles  of  20,000 
tons.”  They  would  print  off  a  number  of  copies  and  send  them 
round  to  all  the  newspapers — not  forgetting  the  halfpenny  Press 
—with  tearfully  patriotic  appeals  for  insertion,  and  they  would 
begin  an  agitation  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  taxpayers.  The 
burdened  Englishman  w’ould  be  warned  not  to  put  his  trust  in 
or  be  “beaten  back  by  the  quibbles”  of  such  a  trifler  as  Sir 
Francis  Drake — represented  to-day  by  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir 
John  Fisher,  Vice-Admiral  Sir  William  May,  Bear-Admiral  Sir 
Henry  Jackson,  and  Bear-Admiral  A.  J.  Winsloe,  the  Sea  Lords 
-but  to  look  solely  to  the  landsmen  who  govern  the  Navy 
League  for  inspiration  and  information  as  to  the  proper  strength 
and  organisation  of  the  British  naval  defences. 

Thanks  to  the  Press,  six  men  well  distributed  in  little  rooms 
in  Fleet  Street  and  its  purlieus  can  create  a  raging,  tearing  agita¬ 
tion  against  the  Admiralty,  and  if  the  good  offices  can  be  secured 
of  two  or  three  retired  admirals — admirals  w’ho  have  served 
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their  day  and  generation  and  are  out  of  touch  of  sea  affairs— 
pressure  can  be  put  on  members  of  Parliament,  sophisticated 
statistics  and  half-truths  can  be  produced,  and  the  campaign  is 
a  success.  If  Drake  had  lived  in  these  days  and  had  gone  on 
with  his  game  of  bowls,  in  face  of  these  paper  ships  of  Germany, 
he  would  have  been  ‘  ‘  bounced  ’  ’  from  his  quarterdeck  by  the 
Navy  League  and  its  friends.  If  some  modern  newspaper 
strategists  had  lived  a  hundred  years  ago.  Nelson  would  never 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  winning  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  for 
an  agitation  for  his  recall  would  have  been  raised,  and  no  doubt 
successfully,  when  he  sailed  away  to  the  West  Indies  after 
Villeneuve,  leaving  the  Channel  open.  If  there  had  been  an  Im¬ 
perial  Maritime  League — the  “  Navier  Navy  League  ” — a  century 
since,  it  would  have  urged  that  the  Earl  of  St.  Vincent  should 
be  made  “the  mark  of  public  scorn,’’  for  his  ideas  of  naval 
training  and  strategy  were  not  those  of  the  gentlemen  who  wield 
pens  in  Pump  Court  with  such  surprising  activity.  We  live  in 
an  atmosphere  of  effervescent,  self -advertising  patriotism,  and 
those  who  truly  love  their  country  may  w'ell  pray,  “  Save  us 
from  our  friends.’’ 

We  have  with  us  always  yet  another  school,  only  less  unreason¬ 
able  and  dangerous  than  those  leagues  of  various  types  which 
continually  cry.  “Wolf!  wolf!  wolf!’’  whenever  a  shadow 
crosses  the  path.  This  other  section  of  extremists  consists  of 
those  W’ho  shout  “Peace,  peace,  peace,’’  as  though  they  could 
by  mere  reiteration  convince  men  that  the  millennium  has  come. 
They  also  have  issued  manifestoes  and  passed  resolutions.  They 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  huge  armies  of  Europe,  which  could  invade 
us  to-morrow  were  it  not  for  our  supremacy  on  the  intervening 
seas  ;  they  ignore  the  thousands  of  workmen  engaged  in  fashion¬ 
ing  munitions  of  naval  war  in  foreign  countries  for  use  against 
us  if  opportunity  offers ;  they  will  not  pay  any  attention 
to  the  veiled  threats  which  have  come  of  late  years  from 
one  of  the  Chanceries  of  Europe.  They  plead  that  the  day 
has  come  when  we,  on  whose  possessions  covetous  eyes  are  cast 
and  whose  very  bread  these  foreign  fleets  might  snatch  from  our 
40,000,000  mouths,  should  rest  our  one  defence  on  a  “  righteous 
policy.’’  What  service  did  our  “righteous  policy’’  do  ns  at 
the  time  of  the  Penjdeh  incident,  when  the  Eashoda  crisis 
occurred,  when  the  Eussian  Eleet  fired  and  killed  the  poor 
British  fishermen  in  the  North  Sea?  Might  is  still  only  too 
often  right,  and  even  freedom  to  be  “  righteous  ’’  can  be  secured 
only  by  capacity  to  defend  that  freedom.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
amusing  commentaries  on  the  manifestoes  of  these  pacificists  that 
when  Macedonia  cries  out  against  the  oppression  of  Turkey, 
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when  the  Congo  missionaries  plead  against  Belgian  atrocities, 
when  Poland  revolts  against  Russian  persecution,  they  are  fore¬ 
most  in  urging  that  Great  Britain  should  poke  her  finger  into 
the  Turkish,  Belgian,  or  Russian  eye— in  fact,  should  use  the 
Two  Power  Standard  Fleet  to  enforce  British  ideas  of  ‘  ‘  righteous¬ 
ness.”  The  final  appeal  is  always  made  to  the  Government  of 
the  day  to  urge  reform  in  these  countries  at  the  point  of  the 
naval  1-2-inch  gun,  which  at  moments  when  it  has  to  be  paid  for 
they  say  is  unnecessary.  This  school  has  no  past,  and  no  future, 
no  imagination,  and  no  saving  sense  of  the  ludicrous. 

It  would  have  been  interesting  if  those  persons  who  decry  the 
cost  of  armaments  while  glorying  in  their  power  to  serve  their  own 
“  righteous  ends  ”  in  international  affairs  could  have  had  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Cobden,  one  of  the  greatest  apostles  of  a  peaceful  iwlicy 
this  country  has  ever  known.  He  was  a  man  of  business  and  a 
man  of  world-affairs.  What  w'ould  he  have  said  to  these 
apostles  of  ‘  ‘  righteousness  ’  ’  founded  in  weakness  ?  There  is  no 
need  to  construct  an  imaginary  reply,  for  it  is  on  record  in  a 
letter  to  Lord  John  Russell  of  August  12th,  1860.  It  becomes  a 
complete  exposition  of  his  views  as  he  might  have  set  them  down 
in  the  past  few  weeks  if  ‘  ‘  Germany  ’  ’  is  substituted  for  the  word 
“France”  in  the  original — as  has  been  done  below^  : — 

“I  am  not  one,”  wrote  Cobden,  ”  to  advocate  the  reducing  of  our  Navy 
in  any  degree  below  that  proportion  to  the  German  Navy  which  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  our  service  require.  England  has  four  times,  at  least,  the  amount  of 
mercantile  tonnage  to  protect  at  sea  that  Germany  has,  and  that  surely 
gives  us  a  legitimate  pretension  to  have  a  larger  Navy  than  Germany. 
Besides,  this  country  is  an  island;  w'e  cannot  communicate  with  any  part 
of  the  world  except  by  sea.  We  have,  I  think,  unfortunately,  about  one 
hundred  times  the  amount  of  territory  beyond  the  sea  to  protect  that 
Germany  has.  Germany  has  also  twice  or  thrice  as  large  an  army  as 
England  has. 

“  All  these  things  give  us  a  right  to  have  a  Navy  somewhat  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  German  Navy  that  we  find  to  have  existed  if  we  look  back 
over  the  past  century.  I  would  be  the  last  person  who  would  ever  advocate 
any  undue  change  in  this  proportion.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  German 
Government  showed  a  sinister  design  to  increase  their  Navy  to  an  equality 
with  ours,  then,  after  every  explanation  to  prevent  such  an  absurd  waste,  I 
should  vote  100  millions  sterling  rather  than  allow  that  Navy  to  be  increased 
to  a  level  wdth  ours.” 

This  would  have  been  Cobden ’s  reply  to  those  who  are  the 
patriots  of  every  country  but  their  own.  Germany  is  showing  a 
sinister  design  to  rival  us  in  naval  jx)wer,  and  he  would  have  urged 
that  we  must  act  on  the  defensive. 

British  defence  policy,  thanks  to  the  inherent  good  sense  of 
the  nation,  seldom  accords  with  the  views  of  either  extreme 
school  of  thought — with  those  who  would  fight  every  bogey 
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regardless  of  cost  or  consequences,  or  those  who  would  deny  the 
existence  of  any  menace  or  need  for  precautions.  A  mean 
between  the  extremists  in  both  camps  marks  usually  the  line 
of  safety,  and  the  nation  will  do  well  to  ignore  the  appeals  of  the 
Navy  Leagues  and  the  Pacificists ;  our  naval  policy  depends 
largely  on  our  foreign  policy,  and  as  to  this  neither  school,  owing 
to  its  preconceived  theories,  is  qualified  to  arrive  at  a  sane 
judgment. 

The  occasion  for  the  excitement  which  has  been  aroused  is 
the  discussion  in  the  German  Reichstag  of  further  projxisals  for 
hastening  the  exiransion  of  the  German  Fleet.  As  a  rule,  a 
seven  to  twenty  years’  “programme”  is  passed  in  Germany 
every  two  and  a  half  years,  which  shows  an  infirmness  of  pur¬ 
pose  or  a  lack  of  foresight  with  which  the  wildest  critics  of  the 
British  Board  of  Admiralty  have  never  ventured  to  charge  them. 
There  was  a  German  Naval  Act  in  1898,  another  in  1900,  a  third 
in  1906,  and  now  this  year  there  is  a  fourth.  Each  one  has 
superseded  its  predecessor,  and  the  final  measure ,  w^hich  has  passed 
since  the  war  of  manifestoes  began,  condemns  wholly  and  unmis¬ 
takably  practically  all  the  expenditure  which  has  been  made  since 
1898  upon  small  and  relatively  weak  battleships  and  cruisers, 
and  reverses  the  verdict  of  the  German  naval  authorities  against 
the  utility  of  submarine  craft.  Under  this  new  enactment  two 
protected  cruisers  and  twelve  destroyers,  besides  submarines,  will 
be  laid  down  each  year  as  well  as  the  following  armoured  ships 

Year  Battleships.  Large  Cruisers. 

1908  ...  3  ...  1 

1909  ...  3  ...  1 

1910  ...  3  ...  1 

1911  ...  3  ...  1 

1912  ...  1  ...  1 

1913  ...  1  ...  1 

1914  ...  1  ...  1 

1915  ...  1  ...  1 

1916  ...  1  ...  1 

1917  ...  1  ...  1 

Total  .  .  18  10 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  already  four  Dreadnought  battle¬ 
ships  and  one  Invincible  armoured  cruiser  have  actually  been 
commenced  in  Germany — this  the  Pacificists  always  conveniently 
ignore — and  it  should  also  be  added  that  there  is  a  general 
belief  that  in  1910  the  German  authorities  will  prepare  a  further 
measure  for  accelerating  the  replacement  of  the  older  and  singu¬ 
larly  weak  battleships  which  now  figure  in  the  German  fighting 
line.  During  the  period  covered  by  even  the  present  programme. 
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however,  the  total  expenditure  on  the  fleet  will  amount  to 
the  enormous  sum  of  dB187 ,350,000,  apart  from  ^10,000 ,000  or 
f 11, 000 ,000  for  the  Kiel  Canal.  Ten  years  ago  Germany  was 
spending  on  her  Navy  less  than  six  millions  sterling  a  year,  and 
the  progress  to  an  average  outlay  of  nearly  £21,000,000  is 
equivalent  to  an  increase  of  250  per  cent.,  while  in  the  same 
period  the  outlay  on  the  British  Fleet  has  increased  by  only 
46'9  per  cent. 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  facts  which  have  so  agitated  some 
sections  of  the  Press,  there  is  no  cause  for  a  “  righteous  ”  sur¬ 
render  or  a  “naval  maffick’’  to  keep  our  spirits  up.  It 

happens  that  the  iX)sition  of  the  British  Fleet  is  a  strong  one  at 
this  moment.  A  story  is  related  of  an  official  who  told  his  private 
secretary  to  prepare  certain  statistics.  The  secretary  was  well 
versed  in  his  work,  and  immediately  asked,  “  What  are  they 

intended  to  prove?  ’’  The  figures  quoted  below  on  the 

authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Navy  were  not 
prepared  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  the  British  Navy  is 
stronger  in  comparison  with  the  German  Fleet  than  it  actually 
is,  or  'cice  versd.  The  story  has,  however,  its  application  in 
other  figures,  those  of  one  type  produced  in  order  to  justify 
the  cry  of  “Wolf!  wolf  I  ’’  and  those  of  another  type  to  prove 
that  the  British  Navy  could  lick  creation  and  that  further  naval 
expenditure  is  waste.  The  figures  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Secretary  are  as  follows  : — 

SEA  STRENGTH.— SHIPS. 

VESSELS  BUILT  JUNE  IST,  1907.  Coast 

Defenue 

Battle-  Armoured  Cruisers*-  Destroyers  Torpedo  Sub-  Ships  (f)ld 


England 

sliips  1  Cruisers 

52  32 

90 

142 

Ijoilts 

47 

marines 

39 

and  u.sc- 
les.s)  a 

0 

France 

19  19 

28 

35 

257 

41 

12 

United  States 

22  10 

41 

16 

32 

12 

11 

Germany 

22  8 

38 

60 

48 

1 

8 

Japan 

11  11 

19 

54 

77 

7 

3 

Russia 

5  4 

15 

93 

57 

25 

4 

Italy . 

10  6 

11 

13 

66 

3 

0 

Austria 

3  3 

5 

4 

;i6 

0 

6 

It  may  be  said  that  every  reasonable  person  admits  that  the 
British  Fleet  is,  as  it  exists  to-day,  adequately  strong,  but  what 
of  the  future?  What  are  the  facts  as  to  shipbuilding  in  hand 
at  home  and  abroad?  The  position  in  vessels  of  the  new  types 

(1)  Battleships,  first  class,  are  those  of  (about)  10,000  tons  or  more  displace¬ 
ment. 

(2)  Includes  all  unarmoured  cruising  vessels  above  1,000  tons  displacement. 

(3)  Includes  smaller  battleships  .and  monitors.  No  more  vessels  of  this  class 
are  being  proposed  or  built  by  the  Great  Powers,  and  ours  have  been  put  on 
the  scrap-heap. 
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is  accurately  reflected  in  the  following  comparative  statement 
which  is  the  key  to  the  situation  :  — 

SHIPS  EMBODYING  THE  “DREADNOUGHT”  PRINCIPLE. 

COMPLETE  OR  COMPLETING  FOR  SEA. 

Battleships.  Battleship-crvisebs. 
Great  Britain  .  .  .  6  ‘  .  .  ,  3 

Germany  ....  0  ...  0 

France  ....  0  ...  0 

United  States  ...  U  ...  0 

ON  THE  building  SLIPS. 

Great  Britain  ...  3  ...  0 

Germany  ....  4  ...  1 

France  0 

United  States  ...  4  ...  0 

It  is  rumoured  that  we  shall  lay  down  next  winter  a  Dread¬ 
nought  and  a  battleship-cruiser,  while  Germany  will  begin  three 
Dreadnoughts  and  one  battleship-cruiser,  the  United  States  two 
Dreadnoughts,  and  France  none.  Our  position  will  be  assured; 
three  years  hence  we  shall  have  fourteen  ships  complete,  while 
Germany  wull  have  only  five  ;  but  in  1912  she  wall  have  nine,  and 
for  1912  we  provide  in  our  programme  of  1909-10. 

In  Great  Britain  a  ship  of  the  Dreadnought  type  is  built  in  two 
years ;  in  Germany  the  minimum  which  it  is  hoped  to  reach  is 
three  years ;  in  France  all  the  six  vessels  now  building  will  not 
be  at  sea  before  1912  or  1913 ;  and  the  tw’o  original  Dreadnoughts 
under  construction  in  the  United  States  wull  take  at  least  four  years 
to  complete  for  sea,  so  that  they  cannot  hoist  the  pennant  until 
the  summer  of  1910.  This  period  of  naval  construction  governs 
the  whole  problem  of  the  British  naval  programme.  Our 
superior  shipbuilding  resources  enable  us  to  adopt  a  waiting 
policy,  in  the  meantime  carefully  watching  the  progress  of  naval 
construction  in  foreign  countries.  After  a  German  keel  is  laid 
w'e  can  remain  quiescent  for  nearly  tw^elve  months ;  at  the  end 
of  that  time  our  naval  constructors  will  have  full  knowdedge  of 
the  design  of  German  battleships,  and  they  may  be  trusted  to 
go  one  better,  and,  thanks  to  the  expedition  with  which  work  is 
done  in  this  country,  have  their  ships  at  sea  before  the  German 
vessels.  In  the  case  of  France  and  the  United  States,  our 
advantage  is  even  more  notable,  ow'ing  to  the  longer  time  which 
is  occupied  in  those  countries  in  shipbuilding. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  rate  of  construction  in  Germany  is 
going  to  be  greatly  accelerated.  Those  who  indulge  in  such 
prophecies  can  know'  little  of  the  intricate  difficulties  associated 

(1)  Including  the  original  Dreadnought,  which  has  been  complete  for  over  a 
year  and  the  Lord  Nelson  and  Agamemnon,  each  carrying  four  12-in.  and  ten 
9'2-in.  guns. 
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with  the  construction  of  such  huge  men-of-war  of  colossal  power 
and  high  speed  which  have  now  become  the  fashion.  They 
should  live  for  a  time  in  Portsmouth  and  watch  the  actual  and 
intricate  task  of  building  men-of-war.  The  rate  of  shipbuilding 
does  not  depend  solely  or  mainly  upon  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  hull  is  put  together.  It  is  a  comparatively  simple  task  to 
organise  a  dockyard  staff  so  as  to  complete  the  shell  of  a  ship  at 
lightning  speed,  providing  all  the  plates,  angle  pieces,  &c.,  are 
prepared  in  advance.  The  period  occupied  in  turning  out  an 
armoured  ship  of  war  depends  mainly  upon  the  time  taken  to 
make  the  powerful  engines  and  the  numerous  boilers,  upon  the 
facilities  existing  for  the  manufacture  of  the  three  or  four 
thousand  tons  of  armour  required  by  each  large  vessel,  but  still 
more  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the  guns  and  gun-mountings 
—particularly  the  latter — can  be  turned  out.  In  the  immediate 
past  the  German  Fleet  has  required  annually  a  relatively  small 
number  of  big  guns.  During  each  year  in  the  present  century 
Germany  has  needed  for  her  new  ships  eight  guns  of  the  11-in. 
calibre  and  from  four  to  eight  of  the  8‘2  in.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  she  has  taken  on  the  average  about  three  years  to  complete 
the  two  battleships  and  one  armoured  cruiser  laid  down  each  year. 
She  has  only  one  source  of  supply  at  present  for  her  guns  and 
gun-mountings,  namely,  the  great  firm  of  Krupp,  which  is  also 
busy  with  orders  for  other  Powers.  Now  that  the  German  Naval 
Department  has  decided  to  lay  down  in  each  of  the  next  four 
years  four  armoured  ships  not  of  11,000  or  13,000  tons  as  in  the 
past  and  with  only  four  big  guns  each,  but  of  18,000  tons  with, 
we  are  told,  eight  to  fourteen  big  guns  in  each  vessel,  we  are 
asked  to  believe  that  the  period  of  construction  will  be  reduced 
to  “  two  years  or  less.”  In  the  next  four  years  Germany  will  have 
to  provide  five  or  six  times  as  many  big  guns  each  year  with  all 
their  elaborate  and  complicated  mountings,  and  three  or  four 
times  as  much  armour,  and  yet,  it  is  said,  that  in  spite  of  the 
limited  sources  of  supply,  the  period  of  construction  of  these 
bigger,  more  potently  armed,  more  heavily  armoured,  and  more 
powerfully  engined  ships  is  to  occupy  ‘  ‘  tw’o  years  or  less  ’  ’  in  con¬ 
trast  with  three  years  and  more  taken  for  the  completion  of  the 
fewer  small  ships  built  in  the  past. 

All  cause  of  alarm  will  be  removed  if  it  is  never  forgotten  that 
while  we  are  building  our  ships  in  two  years  Germany  will  take 
three,  the  United  States  four,  and  France  at  least  five.  We  can 
still  afford  to  follow  our  traditional  policy  of  awaiting  foreign 
developments  and  then  playing  a  trump  card.  We  did  this  in 
1905-6  with  the  Dreadnoughts,  replies  to  the  16,000  to  17,000 
ton  ships  which  were  then  building  for  Russia,  the  United  States, 
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and  Japan.  The  result  was  that  in  1906  Germany  put  in  hand 
only  2,000  tons  of  shipping  instead  of  38,000  tons  as  arranged. 
For  a  period  of  upwards  of  twelve  months  our  trump  card  paralysed 
naval  construction  abroad,  and  the  result  is  that  w^e  have  a  fleet 
immeasurably  stronger  than  at  any  previous  period  in  our  modern 
history. 

Those  who  study  the  story  of  the  British  Empire  aright  will 
understand  that  it  has  not  been  built  up  by  a  series  of  hysterical 
panics.  As  a  rule,  when  the  Englishman  works  himself  into  a 
state  of  frantic  excitement  and'  alarm  he  cuts  a  sorry  figure  and 
spends  a  great  deal  of  money  which  he  had  been  wiser  to  keep 
in  his  pocket.  When  the  unreasonable  naval  enthusiast  mounts 
his  hobby  and  preaches  a  wild  crusade,  the  British  people  will 
be  well  advised  if  they  remember  that  we  have  three  lines  of 
defence.  It  is  popularly  supposed  that  the  Navy  is  our  first  line 
of  defence.  This  is  a  delusion.  The  three  lines  of  defence  of 
the  British  Empire  are  : — 

(1)  Credit. 

(2)  The  Navy. 

(3)  The  Army. 

Without  the  second  the  first  cannot  exist,  and  without  the  first 
the  other  two  are  useless ;  how’ever  great  the  emergency  the 
Navy  and  Army  cannot  be  employed  when  war  comes  if  we  have 
not  the  wherewithal  to  equip  them  for  action  and  maintain  them 
in  efficiency.  The  whole  social  structure  must  be  healthy,  and 
then  must  be  confidence  or  there  can  be  no  victory.  A  country 
weig  '^ed  down  by  taxation  is  already  half-defeated  before  a  gun 
is  firca ;  in  face  of  ruinous  financial  arrangements  and  acute  suf¬ 
fering,  possibly  starvation  for  the  poorest,  who  have  the  greatest 
stake  in  our  naval  supremacy,  the  nation  wall  not  have  the  heart 
to  carry  on  a  war  go  a  victorious  conclusion.  To-day  our  national 
and  municipal  debt  (apart  from  loans  for  reproductive  works) 
stands  at  £980,000,000,  and  it  is  essential  to  our  effi¬ 
ciency  for  any  war  which  may  be  forced  upon  us  in  the 
future  that  our  credit  should  be  placed  once  more  on  a 
secure  foundation.  If  we  were  compelled  to  fight  to-day,  or,  so 
far  as  can  be  seen,  at  any  time  in  the  immediate  future,  we 
should  probably  receive  at  the  highest  estimate  only  about  £70 
for  every  £100  borrowed  by  the  issue  of  fresh  Consols,  and  not 
improbably  this  rate  would  fall  if  warlike  operations  were 
prolonged.  We  cannot  afford  to  indulge  in  a  wild  “  naval 
mafifick  ”  which  will  cost  us  millions  sterling  in  hasty  and 
unnecessary  expenditure,  apart  altogether  from  the  fact  that 
ships  built  in  a  hurry  as  a  result  of  panic  legislation  usually 
prove  but  a  poor  investment.  In  the  interests  of  our  naval  and 
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military  efficiency,  the  national  exchequer  must  be  carefully 
guarded  and  not  a  pound  spent  which  can  legitimately  be  saved ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  defensive  services  must  be  main¬ 
tained  adequately — but  not  extravagantly — in  order  to  safeguard 
our  credit. 

We  must  continue  to  apply  to  the  estimates  of  every  depart¬ 
ment,  even  those  of  the  Navy,  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
Cawdor  memorandum  of  November,  1905,  in  which  it  was 
stated 

In  determining  the  amounts  required  for  the  several  Services,  two  impor¬ 
tant  considerations  have  to  be  allowed  for.  Firstly,  the  whole  object  of 
the  Navy  Estimates  is  to  secure  the  fighting  efficiency  of  the  Fleet  and  its 
instant  readiness  for  war,  and,  secondly,  money  asked  for  the  Navy 
should  be  the  least  possible  compatible  with  the  above  vital  necessities. 
It  is  therefore  specially  necessary  that  the  amounts  allotted  to  the 
several  votes  should  be  governed  by  the  relative  importance  of  the  several 
branches  of  the  Service  so  as  to  secure  the  greatest  efficiency  of  the  fighting 
machine  as  a  whole. 

This  principle  has  been  applied  to  the  naval  estimates,  and 
our  sea  strength  stands  for  the  present  unparalleled  by  any 
two  Powers,  while  the  expenditure  upon  the  Fleet  in  the  financial 
year  now  closing  has  been  over  £7,500,000  less  than  it  was 
three  years  ago.  We  can  afford  to  continue  to  practise  the 
utmost  economy,  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
Two  Power  Standard.  Economy  must  in  the  near  future  be 
also  the  watchword  of  our  neighbours  and  rivals.  Owing  to 
various  causes,  which  need  not  be  specified,  there  are  not  i^iyo 
navies  in  the  world  to-day  which  could  afford  to  fight  evei.:'  if 
they  had  cause.  Germany,  in  spite  of  all  that  is  written  and 
spoken,  even  in  the  German  Empire  itself,  is  only  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  her  real  struggle  for  naval  expansion.  Fae  ships  which 
figure  in  the  latest  Act  wdll  undoubtedly  be  built,  but  a  fleet  of 
the  first  rank  is  not  created  in  a  year  and  a  day,  and  as  a  really 
first-class  naval  power  Germany  is  only  just  beginning  to  attain 
importance.  She  possesses  a  fleet  which  is  rather  less  than  a 
third  of  the  strength  of  our  own ,  and  there  are  already  evidences 
that  the  task  of  financing  the  new  Naval  Act  will  be  considerably 
handicapped  by  the  growing  depression  in  German  trade  and 
industry.  Germany’s  credit  is  10s.  per  cent,  lower  than  ours. 

It  might  be  imagined  from  the  Navy  League’s  impassioned 
appeal  for  eight  Dreadnought  ships  in  the  coming  financial  year 
that  this  country  was  menaced  on  all  sides  by  powerful  enemies 
as  she  was  when  Drake  continued  to  play  his  game  of  bowls, 
and  from  the  Pacificists’  manifesto  that  war  had  been  banished 
once  and  for  all.  What  are  the  facts?  We  have  an  alliance 
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with  Japan  which  w’ill  last  until  1915.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
our  European  position  nor  with  the  questions  which  have  arisen 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States,  because  it  applies  only  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  the  Far  East,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  we  could  be  drawn  into  any  ex-  ’ 
traneous  quarrel  to  wffiich  Japan  was  a  party.  Until  1915  this 
alliance  will  continue  to  be  the  bulwark  of  our  position  in  the 
East,  and  consequently  we  are  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  in  our  Eastern  Fleet  any  greater  naval  force  than 
at  present  (which  is  far  superior  to  that  of  any  other  Power 
except  Japan),  namely,  four  armoured  cruisers,  fourteen  pro¬ 
tected  cruisers,  seven  destroyers,  and  seventeen  other  ships,  in¬ 
cluding  river  gun-boats  and  auxiliaries.  This  is  the  measure  of 
our  defence  in  the  Pacific,  and  we  have  three  cruisers  at  the 
Cape  and  four  cruisers  and  three  small  ships  in  the  East  Indies. 
Most  fortunately  we  are  on  terms  of  closest  political 
intimacy  with  France,  and  our  relations  with  the  United  States 
w^ere  never  more  cordial.  Eussia,  which  a  few  years  ago  was 
one  of  the  two  Powers  against  which  we  built  with  a  margin 
over  to  provide  for  contingencies  (partly  due  to  the  existence  of 
a  relatively  small  German  fleet  which  might  play  the  part  of 
“  honest  broker  ”)  has  lost  her  Navy.  Strategically,  our  position 
has,  moreover,  been  strengthened  by  the  better  feeling  which 
exists  between  the  British  people  and  the  peoples  of  Portugal, 
Spain,  Greece,  and  Italy.  The  Concert  of  Europe,  which  a  few 
years  ago  might  be  compared  to  a  group  of  snarling  hypo¬ 
chondriacs  bound  together  by  mutual  suspicions,  has  become, 
so  far  as  British  policy  is  concerned,  a  great  convivial  dinner¬ 
party  wdth  only  one  skeleton  at  the  feast — Germany— and 
month  after  month  cordial  deputations  of  friendship  are  ex¬ 
changed  between  one  country  and  another.  The  Mediterranean 
fleet’s  main  duty  to-day  is  to  receive  the  pleasant  hospitalities 
which  are  awmiting  it  at  every  port  at  w’hich  his  Majesty’s  ships 
call. 

Strategically,  no  less  than  politically,  we  occupy  a  particularly 
favourable  position.  A  few  years  ago,  wffien  we  were  faced  with 
the  imminent  peril  of  war  between  ourselves  and  France  and 
Eussia,  the  British  Fleet  was  scattered  in  many  separate  and 
distinct  commands  in  the  various  great  seas.  To-day,  while  ten 
armoured  ships  still  remain  in  the  Mediterranean,  we  have  con¬ 
centrated  in  British  waters,  under  three  supreme  officers, 
twenty-six  battleships,  fifteen  armoured  cruisers,  thirteen  pro¬ 
tected  cruisers,  fifty-four  destroyers,  seventeen  torpedo-boats,  a 
flotilla  of  submarines,  and  all  the  necessary  attendant  vessels  of 
war,  always  under  training  and  all  fully  manned,  and  as  a  second 
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line  we  have  the  nucleus  crew  ships  of  the  Home  Fleet  number¬ 
ing  about  tw^o  hundred. 

At  the  same  time,  a  Two  Power  Naval  Standard  must  be  main¬ 
tained,  as  it  is  being  maintained  to-day.  We  must  be  on  the 
safe  side.  By  its  aid  our  first  line  of  defence,  our  credit,  will  be 
preserved,  and  the  British  people  w’ill  acquire  confidence  in  going 
about  their  legitimate  business  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  will  be 
fully  prepared  to  meet  the  most  adverse  circumstances  of  fate. 
The  maintenance  of  a  Two  Power  Standard  is  above  all  necessary 
as  a  protection  against  the  insidious  project  of  applying  to  England 
the  Continental  system  of  conscription.  Such  a  burden  is  alien 
to  the  British  temperament,  but  the  movement,  fed  by  invasion 
excursions  and  alarms,  will  gather  in  strength  and  gain  converts 
in  proportion  as  the  strength  of  the  British  Fleet  is  weakened 
and  that  of  the  German  Fleet  is  increased. 

We  cannot  afford  to  permit  the  Navy  to  fall  below 
this  traditional  measure  of  strength,  because  the  Navy,  backed 
by  good  credit,  is  the  only  weapon  which  can  protect 
the  British  people,  not  only  against  the  forces  of  foreign 
enemies,  but  against  those  unreasonable  Jingoes  who  are 
the  enemies  on  our  own  hearths.  We  may  wisely  accept 
the  Two  Power  Standard  which  has  been  laid  down  by 
Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  who,  of  all  men,  has  shown  by  his  devotion 
and  his  self-sacrificing  efforts  his  desire  to  promote  the  peace  of 
the  world.  Whatever  critics  may  say  of  his  methods,  he  stands 
to-day  as  the  protagonist  of  the  peace  movement,  and,  like  every 
naval  officer,  he  advocates  every  reasonable  measure  to  promote 
pacific  measures,  because  he  realises  the  horrors  of  war.  Mr. 
Stead  has  suggested  that  :  — 

There  is  no  question  as  to  what  John  Bull  will  reply  to  the  German  pro¬ 
gramme,  be  it  little  or  big.  He  will  say  that  he  is  sorry ;  but  if  it  must 
be  so,  he  cannot  help  himself.  Without  any  unfriendly  feeling  he  accepts  in 
all  courtesy  this  challenge  which  is  offered  him.  He  wishes  for  nothing 
more  than  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo. 

He  has  no  army  to  speak  of;  his  only  defence  is  his  Navy.  The  main¬ 
tenance  of  its  unquestioned  superiority  is  for  him  a  matter  of  life  and 
death.  His  readiness  to  secure  that  supremacy  is  the  condition  of  the 
existence  of  the  British  Empire.  When  the  Kaiser  lays  down  one  keel 
we  lay  down  two.  That  is  the  formula  of  safety.  We  shall  no  more  discuss 
it  than  a  swimmer  discusses  the  necessity  of  keeping  his  head  above  water. 

Every  Englishman  will  accept  Mr.  Stead’s  patriotic  formula 
of  safety,  but  he  will  go  one  better.  He  will  expect  the  naval 
authorities,  in  view  of  our  unparalleled  shipbuilding  resources, 
to  act  with  circumspection  and  adopt  a  steady,  statesmanlike 
policy.  He  wfill  look  to  them  not  to  lay  down  the  two  British 
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keels  simultaneously  with  the  one  German  keel ;  he  will  look  to 
the  Admiralty  to  study  the  problem  carefully  and  then  not  merely 
to  lay  down  in  due  time  two  British  keels  to  one  German  keel 
but  to  take  such  measures  as  will  ensure  that  the  two  British 
ships  shall  be  superior  to  one  German  ship,  and  although  begun 
at  a  later  date  shall  be  first  at  sea.  Battles  are  not  won,  empires 
are  not  found  or  lost  by  the  clash  of  paper  fleets ;  nor  are  British 
interests  threatened  by  the  mere  fact  that  this  or  that  foreign 
country  has  so  many  ships  on  the  stocks.  The  important  and 
essential  question,  in  face  of  foreign  programmes  in  posse,  is 
when  will  those  paper  ships  take  material  form  on  the  slips,  and 
when  will  the  gaunt  skeletons  on  the  slips  be  fitted  out  for  sea 
as  veritable  fighting  vessels.  The  Board  of  Admiralty,  with  its 
attaches  with  their  ears  and  eyes  open  in  the  capitals  of  the 
great  Naval  Powders,  is  better  qualified  to  elaborate  a  naval  pro¬ 
gramme  and  decide  the  moment  when  it  shall  be  taken  in  hand 
than  Navy  Leagues  or  Peace  Societies  in  the  privacy  of  their 
sequestered  offices. 

In  adopting  the  formula  of  two  to  one  against  Germany,  we 
shall  be  providing  a  fleet  less  pow’erful  than  it  is  to-day,  when 
we  are  as  three  to  one.  In  a  sense,  w’e  shall  be  lowering  our 
standard,  but  W’e  can  afford  to  do  so  in  view  of  the  international 
situation,  for  we  have  prevailed  on  other  rival  Pow’ers,  particu¬ 
larly  France  and  Russia,  to  bury  the  hatchets  they  held  behind 
their  backs  in  the  past  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  use  them 
against  us.  We  are  well  buttressed  in  our  pacific  designs,  but  we 
cannot  go  below  the  Two-German  Standard  for  several  reasons. 

(1)  We  must  have  a  considerable  margin  above  the  strength  of 
the  German  Fleet,  because  the  friends  of  to-day  may  be  the 
enemies  of  to-morrow,  and  it  takes  tw’o  and  a  half  years  from  the 
time  Parliament  authorises  a  ship  to  be  laid  down  for  that  ship 
to  be  completed,  six  months  being  devoted  to  the  preparation 
of  plans,  and  placing  of  contracts  for  plates,  guns,  armour,  &c., 
and  two  years  to  construction ,  and  a  skilled  naval  gunner  cannot 
be  produced  in  less  than  three  or  four  years. 

(2)  We  cannot  concentrate  all  our  ships  in  the  North  Sea  as 
Germany  does  and  will  continue  to  do,  because  we  have  world¬ 
wide  responsibilities.  We  have  an  Empire  eleven  times  as 
large  as  that  of  Germany,  a  coastline  ten  times  as  great,  steam 
shipping  wuth  five  times  the  tonnage,  and  a  population  seven 
times  as  numerous,  w^hile  we  have  an  army  about  one-tenth  the 
size.  Since  the  Germans  are  ten  to  one  on  land,  it  is  not  too 
great  a  counterpoise  for  Great  Britain  to  be  two  to  one  on  sea. 
The  huge  German  Fleet  in  1920  of  thirty-eight  battleships,  twenty 
large  cruisers,  thirty -eight  small  cruisers,  and  144  destroyers, 
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besides  submarines,  will  be  massed  in  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea. 
We  shall  have  to  keep  about  six  battleships  at  least  in  the  Mediter- 
i  ranean,  approximately  the  same  number  in  the  Atlantic,  and  it 
i  may  be  that  ten  years  hence  it  will  be  necessary  to  replace  the 
I  six  battleships  which  were  recently  recalled  from  the  Far  East. 

Consequently,  we  can  count  on  having  in  the  narrow  sea  separat- 
!  ing  us  from  the  German  Empire  and  its  huge  army  only  fifty- 
I  eight  battleships,  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  other  vessels,  be¬ 
cause  we  shall  need  many  cruisers  in  foreign  waters.  If  we  build 
i  two  to  one  against  Germany,  we  shall  have  a  margin  of 
superiority  immediately  available  of  52  per  cent,  in  battleships 
and  a  smaller  margin  in  other  craft  against  this  one  Power. 

In  view  of  our  position,  of  the  small  size  of  our  army,  of  the 
fears  of  invasion,  of  the  possibility  of  Germany  at  some  time  find¬ 
ing  a  powerful  ally ,  this  is  the  minimum  of  safety.  We  must  build 
two  to  one  against  Germany  if  we  would  sleep  quietly  in  our  beds 
in  the  future  and  be  undismayed  by  the  nightmares  of  the  con- 
scriptionists  in  our  midst. 

Although  it  is  still  early  to  prophesy  as  to  the  future,  it  is  cer- 
■  tain  that  in  the  coming  financial  year  there  is  no  call  for  the 
Admiralty  to  make  an  heroic  reply  to  the  German  ships  which 
are  still  only  on  paper.  We  have  everything  to  gain  by  delaying 
our  reply  for  a  year ;  owing  to  our  resources  we  can  afford  to-  do 
i  so ;  owing  to  our  financial  position  we  need  to  fortify  our  credit ; 
and  by  delay  we  can  obtain  time  to  design  better  ships  than 
those  of  Germany.  A  Dreadnought  and  an  Invincible  (Dread- 
nought-cruiser)  will  meet  our  needs  in  large  armoured  ships  in 
the  coming  programme.  At  the  end  of  1910  we  shall  be  more  than 
two  to  one  in  Dreadnoughts,  apart  from  our  lead  in  other  ships, 
and  our  position  in  1911  can  be  safeguarded  in  our  programme  of 
next  spring.  Then  will  be  the  time  for  the  Admiralty  to  formu¬ 
late  shipbuilding  proposals  to  safeguard  the  maintenance  of 
British  naval  supremacy  in  face  of  what  is  actually  being  done, 
not  talked  about,  abroad. 

The  naval  authorities  played  a  trump  card  in  1905  when  the 
original  Dreadnought  made  her  dramatic  appearance,  and  w'as 
completed  for  sea  in  a  year  and  a  day  from  the  laying  of  the  keel ; 
a  halt  was  called  in  every  country  in  the  world,  and  we  gained 
a  notable  lead.  Surely  the  British  public  can  rely  upon  the 
Admiralty  to  do  not  less  well  again  in  face  of  an  emergency, 
instead  of  shuffling  through  the  game  in  the  spirit  of  hysterical 
alarm  of  the  Navy  Leagues  or  abandoning  the  contest  in  an 
abject  surrender  after  the  mood  of  the  Pacificists.  Let  us  not 
forget  in  these  later  days  the  cool,  calculating  courage  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake.  Excubitor. 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  POLISH  QUESTION. 

The  introduction  of  the  measure  by  Prince  Biilow  into  the 
Prussian  Hiet  for  depriving  Polish  land-owners  in  Posen  of  their 
estates  has  brought  the  Polish  question  prominently  before  the 
world.  He  proposed  that  nearly  eighteen  millions  of  money 
should  be  spent  on  the  purchase  of  selected  estates  owned  by 
Poles  in  Posen,  on  which,  after  the  compulsory  exappropriation 
of  the  owners,  Germans  were  to  be  settled.  This  proposal 
could  not  but  fill  the  minds  of  the  intelligent  with  wonder  and 
amazement.  Prussian  finances  are  not  in  a  very  flourishing  con¬ 
dition,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  present  is  hardly  a  suitable 
time  to  incur  any  expenditure  that  may  be  avoided  or  ixist^wned. 
Such  sinister  legislation,  moreover,  must  engender  feelings  of 
intense  resentment  in  the  breast  of  every  Pole,  no  matter  whether 
he  be  a  subject  of  the  Prussian  Crown  or  lives  in  some  other 
German  State,  or  owns  allegiance  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  or 
to  the  Tsar.  It  wall  furnish  also  a  portentous  precedent  most 
w'elcome  to  the  irreconcilable  enemies  of  the  Prussian  State.  On 
these  and  other  serious  grounds,  many  find  it  impossible  to 
understand  the  motives  of  the  Prussian  Government  in  propos¬ 
ing  such  legislation.  Some  imagine  that  the  object  of  Prince 
Billow  and  his  colleagues  was  to  excite  throughout  Germany 
hatred  of  the  Poles  with  the  view  of  diverting  giddy  minds  from 
constitutional  and  social  questions.  This  explanation  is,  how¬ 
ever,  obviously  inadequate  to  account  for  action  of  so  grave  a 
character.  That  action  is  the  resolution  of  fateful  forces. 
Prince  Billow  is  only  developing  the  policy  of  Bismarck,  who 
lierceived,  as  Frederick  the  Great  did  before  him,  that  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Posen  was  vital  to  the  Prussian  State,  and  who  held 
that  the  surest  way  to  secure  that  province  was  to  plant  German 
settlers  on  Polish  land.  The  strategical  importance  of  Posen 
has  been  a  cardinal  article  in  the  political  and  military 
creed  of  all  Prussian  statesmen  and  soldiers  for  generations. 
Posen  is  of  far  more  importance  to  Prussia  than  is  Ireland  to  Great 
Britain,  and  the  true  motives  which  have  induced  Prussian 
statesmen  to  make  the  agrarian  proposals  embodied  in  Prince 
Billow’s  Bill  are  to  be  found  not  in  their  comparatively  trifling  diffi¬ 
culties  with  Liberals,  Radicals,  and  Revolutionists  at  home, 
but  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Court  of  Berlin.  That  policy 
for  the  last  14-5  years  has  been  largely  shaped  by  the  necessity 
of  dealing  with  different  phases  of  the  Polish  problem.  Those 
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^ho  wish  to  understand  it  must  therefore  study  the  causes  of  the 
grst  three  partitions  of  Poland  and  the  separate  history  of  those 
portions  of  the  country  acquired  by  Eussia,  Austria  and  Prussia 
since  the  great  European  settlement  at  Vienna  after  the  fall  of 
Kapoleon. 

The  geographical  conditions  of  the  territory  occupied  by  the 
Poles  explain  to  some  extent  the  history  of  the  Polish  nation. 
The  main  body  of  the  Polish  race  settled  about  thirteen  or  four¬ 
teen  centuries  ago  in  a  territory  divided  into  fairly  equal  parts 
by  the  Vistula  which  flows  through  it  in  a  general  north-western 
direction.  This  river  rises  in  the  Carpathians,  which  form  a 
natural  houndary  of  that  territory  towards  the  south.  The  other 
boundaries  were  much  less  clearly  defined.  On  the  western  and 
eastern  sides  especially  the  country  was  open  except  in  parts 
where  there  were  marshes  and  vast  forests.  In  the  early  period 
of  their  history  the  tendency  of  the  Poles  was  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  Germany,  but  in  later  times  their  energy  was  mainly 
directed  towards  the  east,  and  to  the  acquisition  of  territory  at 
the  expense  of  the  Oriental  Slavs.  The  kingdom  of  Poland 
was  the  outcome  of  this  long  struggle  with  the  Germans  on  the 
one  side  and  the  eastern  Slavs  on  the  other.  During  this  con¬ 
flict  the  Poles  showed  themselves  a  brave  and  even  heroic  people. 
They  overcame  in  turn  the  Germans  and  the  Slavs.  The 
Teutonic  Order  had  to  surrender  to  them  Kulm,  lands  on  the 
Vistula  as  far  as  Elbing,  and  all  their  territories  became  Polish 
fiefs.  In  1558  the  Poles  conquered  Livonia,  and  not  long  after¬ 
wards  C inland  fell  under  their  sway.  They  w'ere  almost  always 
victorious  against  the  Eussians,  and  acquired  possession  of  wide 
Eussian  lands.  It  seemed  at  one  time  as  if  they  were  destined 
to  conquer  the  various  Eussian  principalities.  They  entered 
Moscow  with  the  false  Demetrius,  and  religious  animosity  joined 
with  racial  antipathy  to  drive  further  apart  the  Eussians  and 
the  Poles.  The  seeds  were  then  sown  of  that  fierce  hatred 
which  has  had  portentous  consequences.  The  wars  between 
these  peoples  were  waged  with  savage  brutality.  Prisoners  of 
war  W'ere  generally  put  to  death  in  circumstances  of  revolting 
cruelty,  and  it  became  the  predominant  passion  of  the  Eussians 
to  destroy  the  Polish  nationality.  It  was  this  hatred  of  Poland 
which  made  it  possible  for  the  most  pow’erful  of  the  Eussian 
Princes,  the  Sovereign  of  Moscow,  to  unite  under  his  rule  other 
principalities  and  form  a  united  Eussia.  This  united  Eussia  fol¬ 
lowed  a  policy  of  deadly  hostility  to  Poland  with  persistency  and 
method,  till  at  last  that  country  was  reduced  to  subjection,  even 
while  it  remained  nominally  an  independent  nation. 

The  secret  of  the  Eussian  triumph  was  the  circumstance  that 
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the  Poles,  while  possessing  military  qualities  of  a  remarkable  and 
even  high  order,  were  singularly  destitute  of  sound  political 
instinct.  They  neglected  to  create  an  administration  regulating 
civil  life,  and  they  had  no  conception  of  the  necessity  of  devisino 
institutions  binding  men  and  interests  to  the  State.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  tx)werful  monarchy  would  have  been  more  useful  and 
have  rendered  greater  services  to  Poland,  particularly  at  the  time 
of  the  greatest  extension  of  its  territory  than  to  any  other  European 
nation.  It  was  only  by  a  strong  and  ix)werful  Crown  that  the 
various  countries  conquered  by  the  Polish  sword  could  have 
been  welded  into  a  State.  But  instead  of  strengthening  the  | 
authority  of  the  monarch  the  Poles  did  the  very  opposite,  and 
although  a  strong  central  authority  was  absolutely  essential  for 
the  formation  of  a  powerful  State,  a  system  of  decentralisation 
was  followed  so  extreme  as  to  make  national  existence  impos¬ 
sible.  An  old  country,  with  great  and  powerful  binding  tradi¬ 
tions,  could  not  have  existed  for  any  length  of  time  with  institu¬ 
tions  like  the  Polish.  They  rendered  the  gradual  formation  of  a 
homogeneous  nation  an  absolute  impossibility.  Provincial  an¬ 
tagonisms,  therefore,  were  never  entirely  overcome,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Poland,  Little  Poland,  and  Lithuania  pre¬ 
served  the  consciousness  of  a  separate  origin  till  the  nation  itself 
disappeared.  It  was  only  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
that  Polish  became  the  language  of  the  dominating  class.  In 
1569,  at  an  Assembly  which  met  at  Lublin,  some  effort  was  made 
to  bring  unity  into  the  kingdom,  but  three  years  afterwards  the 
last  of  the  Jagiellos  in  the  direct  line  died.  Four  candidates 
appeared  for  the  vacant  throne.  Intrigues  and  foreign  inter¬ 
ference  characteristic  of  subsequent  Polish  history  resulted  ulti¬ 
mately  in  the  monarchy  being  made  elective  and  the  Crown 
deprived  of  all  authority  and  almost  all  dignity.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country  was  vested  entirely  in  the  Diet,  which  was 
composed  exclusively  of  the  aristocratic  class.  The  richer 
members  of  this  class  dominated  the  situation ;  the  inferior  order 
of  nobles,  the  Schlachta,  were  mere  retainers  of  the  more  power¬ 
ful  members  of  their  order.  The  Schlachta  chafed  under  the 
rule  of  the  greater  nobles,  and  at  last  all  the  members  of  the 
nobility,  without  distinction,  were  summoned  to  a  Diet.  This 
formed  a  precedent,  and  henceforth  all  members  of  the  nobility 
had  equal  rights.  It  was,  however,  impossible  for  all  to  attend 
the  Diets.  Those  who  could  not  do  so  elected  delegates,  who 
received  strict  instructions  as  to  their  votes  and  conduct.  In 
order  to  maintain  their  perfect  equality  they  devised  a  system 
by  which  a  single  delegate  could  veto  any  proposal  before  the 
Assembly.  This  was  the  famous  Tjiberum  Veto,  which  was  one 
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of  the  chief  causes  of  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  State. 
The  Liberum  Veto,  however,  was  not  the  most  extraordinary 
of  Polish  institutions.  In  consequence  of  the  circumstance  that 
the  Liberum  Veto  often  prevented  most  necessary  and  pressing 
legislation,  the  Diet  passed  resolutions  and  laws  by  majorities. 
Those,  however,  who  did  not  approve  of  those  laws  might  form 
legally  a  Confederation  to  resist  them.  The  members  of  such  a 
Confederation  could  not  be  called  to  account  for  their  acts.  They 
could  raise  taxes,  organise  military  forces,  and  dispense  justice. 
When  the  Confederation  gained  its  end,  it  dissolved  itself  by  its 
own  act.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  such  an  institution 
must  of  necessity  methodise  anarchy  and  systematise  con¬ 
fusion.  It  could  not  possibly  fail  in  the  end  to  bring  about  the 
dissolution  of  the  State.  Besides  these  disintegrating  political 
institutions  the  peculiar  position  occupied  by  the  Jews  in  Poland 
and  the  religious  dissensions  between  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Orthodox  Churches  and  Protestant  religious  communities  were 
pow-erful  hindrances  to  national  unity.  The  Jews  stood  apart  from 
the  national  life,  but  they  were  very  numerous,  and  in  some  towns 
they  were  a  fourth  of  the  population.  They  were  despised  and 
persecuted  by  both  the  nobility  and  people,  who,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  not  exist  without  their  presence.  They  were  the 
merchants  and  traders  and  pedlars.  They  were  to  be  found  every¬ 
where.  They  bought  cattle  and  agricultural  produce  from  the 
peasantry,  supplied  the  aristocracy  with  horses  and  mistresses,  and 
churches  and  convents  with  miracle-w'orking  pictures  and  relics 
from  Rome.  In  almost  every  great  house  there  was  a  Jew  who 
was  called  the  Factor.  All  money  matters  passed  through  his 
hands.  The  Jews  had  no  civil  rights  and  no  public  duties,  and 
were  without  patriotism.  They  constituted,  however,  the  middle 
class  of  the  Polish  nation.  This  was  one  of  the  chief  arguments 
used  by  Freiherr  v.  Stein  against  the  scheme  for  reconstruction 
of  Poland  favoured  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  during  the  Congress 
of  Vienna.^  To  complete  the  misfortunes  of  Poland  religious 
animosity  w’as  added  to  the  forces  of  disintegration.  It  seemed  at 
one  time  as  if  the  movement  of  the  Reformation  would  conquer 
the  whole  of  the  Catholic  Slav  w’orld.  Already  in  the  days  of 
Huss,  young  Poles,  who  at  that  time  went  in  very  great  numbers 
to  study  at  the  University  of  Prague,  propagated  his  doctrines  in 
Poland.  These  were  widely  accepted  at  the  Polish  Court.  In 
Poland,  as  elsewhere,  there  was  a  bitter  feeling  against  the  spirit 
of  domination  and  the  worldliness  of  the  clergy,  and  especially 
against  the  endeavours  of  the  hierarchy  to  acquire  a  preponderating 
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influence  in  the  State.  Religion  became  a  matter  of  form,  and  the 
Polish  mind  was  therefore  well  prepared  to  welcome  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  The  doctrines  of  Luther  were  accepted  in  Dantzic  and 
the  surrounding  country.  Those  of  Calvin  took,  however,  deeper 
root,  especially  in  Little  Poland  and  Lithuania.  The  Catholic 
faith  was  fading  away.  It  was  revived  by  energetic  missionaries, 
and  the  spread  of  Protestantism  arrested.  The  means  employed 
were  not  always  gentle  or  reasonable,  and  when  the  Catholics 
at  last  got  the  upper  hand  the  Protestants  were  deprived  of  all 
civil  rights,  and  were  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  Jews.  This 
treatment  of  the  Protestants  was  one  of  the  pretexts  for  the 
subsequent  interference  of  Prussia.  The  emissaries  of  Rome 
did  not  confine  their  labours  to  converting  or  persecuting  Pro¬ 
testants.  They  endeavoured  successfully  to  bring  about  the 
schism  in  the  Orthodox  Church  which  had  for  Poland  a  most 
fatal  consequence.  The  metropolitan  of  Kiew,  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Polock,  and  four  Bishops  of  the  Orthodox  Church, 
acknowledged  in  1596  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  formed  what 
was  called  the  Uniate  Church.  A  bitter  hatred  was  engendered 
and  constantly  deepened  between  the  Uniates  and  the  members 
of  the  Orthodox  Church.  A  spirit  of  intolerance  became 
dominant  in  Poland.  The  result  was  most  disastrous.  The 
Russians  became  interested  in  the  position  of  the  members  of 
their  Communion,  and  the  unjustifiable  conduct  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  majority  to  the  Protestants  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
the  members  of  the  Orthodox  Church  on  the  other,  led  to  the 
interference  of  Prussia  and  Russia  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Poland. 

The  15th  of  February,  1763,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
dates  in  modern  history.  On  that  day  the  Treaty  of  Huberts- 
burg  was  signed,  the  Seven  Years’  War  came  to  an  end,  and 
Prussia  took  her  place  among  the  leading  nations  of  the  world. 
That  little  kingdom,  under  the  guidance  of  one  of  the 
greatest  geniuses  among  the  men  of  action  which  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  had  for  a  considerable  time  stood  out  alone 
against  all  Europe  in  arms  and  emerged  unconquered  from  the 
conflict.  Prussia  went  through  her  Baptism  of  Fire,  as  Carlyle 
says,  to  the  satisfaction  of  gods  and  men.  She  was  now  a 
nation  inspired  by  a  man  who  based  his  whole  policy  not  on 
phantasy  and  phrase,  but  on  living  fact  and  reality.  On  the 
3rd  of  October,  eighteen  days  after  the  Treaty  of  Hubertsburg, 
Augustus  the  Third  of  Saxony,  King  of  Poland,  passed  from  the 
scene.  When  Frederick  the  Great  was  told  the  news,  he  showed 
as  much  agitation  as  he  did  tw’enty-three  years  before  when  he 
heard  of  the  death  of  Charles  VI.,  and  knew  the  hour  had  come 
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to  wrench  Silesia  from  the  Arch-House  of  Austria.  He 
realised  that  he  was  face  to  face  with  the  Polish  question,  and  it 
came  upon  him  at  an  awkward  moment,  when  Prussia  was 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  war  which  had  just  been  con¬ 
cluded.  He  made  up  his  mind  at  once,  however,  that  in  dealing 
with  the  Polish  problem  he  would  act  in  concert  with  the 
Government  of  St.  Petersburg.  This  has  been  the  policy  of 
Prussia  ever  since,  and  it  is  the  only  true  and  possible  one  for 
her  to  follow.  Frederick  had  won  Silesia,  and  it  was  in  1763 
definitely  a  portion  of  his  kingdom.  But  between  the  northern 
frontier  of  Silesia  and  the  Baltic  Sea  there  was  the  Posen 
country  and  the  Province  of  West  Prussia,  Polish  territories 
which  separated  the  Province  of  East  Prussia  on  the  Baltic  with 
Konigsberg,  from  Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy.  It  was  inevitable  that  Prussia,  if  she  was 
to  develop  as  a  nation,  should  acquire  that  territory,  just  as  at 
present  the  German  Emperor  must  obtain  the  practical  control 
of  new  harbours  on  the  North  Sea  if  the  policy  of  WeltpoUtik  is 
to  be  successful. 

Few  statesmen  have  been  more  misjudged  than  Frederick  the 
Great,  both  by  his  contemporaries  and  by  posterity.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  undisputed  that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  has 
ever  appeared  in  history,  and  at  the  present  moment,  121  years 
after  his  death,  his  mind  still  dominates  the  politics  of  Europe. 
His  wonderful  military  genius,  his  marvellous  administrative 
gifts,  his  eminence  as  a  statesman,  his  craft  and  his  energy, 
his  simple  grandeur  in  victory,  his  resolution  in  defeat,  dazzle 
soldiers,  philosophers,  and  statesmen.  His  policy,  which  was 
carried  on  wdth  genius  and  courage  by  Bismarck,  who  understood 
it  well,  was  really  most  simple,  and  directed  to  a  single  end. 
His  object  was  to  win  for  his  country  a  foremost  place  among 
the  nations  of  the  world.  He  w’as  ready  at  any  moment  when 
his  interests  required  it,  to  appeal  to  the  fortunes  of  w’ar,  but 
at  the  same  time  his  great  object  w  as  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
He  was  one  of  the  greatest  military  geniuses  that  has  ever  ap¬ 
peared  among  men ,  and  stands  in  history  almost  unrivalled  as  an 
administrator.  His  great-grandfather,  the  Elector  Frederick 
William,  cleared  the  ground  for  the  foundations  of  the  Prussian 
State  as  a  German  Power,  but  it  W’as  Frederick  the  Great  who 
designed  the  building,  and  the  position  of  Prussia  and  of  Germany 
at  this  moment  is  due  to  his  genius  and  initiative.  The  battle 
of  Koniggratz  on  the  3rd  Of  July,  1866,  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  decisive  battles  of  the  world.  Prussia  was 
placed  by  it  at  the  head  of  Germany,  and,  as  Treitschke  well 
remarks,  he  must  be  indeed  dull  of  intellectual  vision  who 
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cannot  perceive  the  spirit  of  Frederick  moving  among  the 
Prussian  battalions  on  that  memorable  day. 

The  death  of  the  King  of  Poland  in  1763  was,  as  I  have  before 
remarked,  inop]X)rtune.  Frederick  never  showed  himself  to 
greater  intellectual  advantage  than  during  the  intrigues  for  the 
election  of  the  successor.  There  were  a  great  number  of  aspirants 
for  the  vacant  throne,  but  the  choice  in  reality  lay  between 
the  candidate  of  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia  or  the  candi¬ 
date  of  what  may  be  called  the  Saxon  party.  In  consequence 
mainly  of  the  conduct  of  Frederick,  the  candidate  of  the  Empress 
was  chosen  with  comparatively  little  friction.  This  was  Stanis¬ 
laus  Augustus  Poniatowski.  The  new  king  was  a  mere  puppet 
in  the  hands  of  Russia.  Frederick,  who  did  not  desire  any 
reforms  in  Poland  which  would  strengthen  the  State,  took  care 
that  the  Liberum  Veto  and  the  right  of  Confederation  should 
not  be  permanently  abolished,  and  King  Stanislaus  was,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  quite  unable  to  do  justice  either  to  Protestants  or  the 
members  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  In  due  course,  when  what 
Bismarck  used  to  call  the  psychological  moment  arrived,  Frederick 
and  Catherine  thought  the  best  thing  to  be  done  for  dissenters  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  to  annex  such  portions  of  Polish 
territory  as  they  desired  to  possess.  Austria,  in  order  not  to  be 
left  out  in  the  cold,  joined  in  this  nefarious  proceeding,  and  in  the 
year  1772  Poland  was  dismembered.  Prussia  acquired  the  j 

country  necessary  for  the  connection  between  the  Province 
of  East  Prussia  and  the  rest  of  the  monarchy,  Russia  a  large 
portion  of  Lithuania,  and  Austria  Polish  territories  on  her 
frontier.  This  was  the  first  partition  of  Poland.  It  was  followed 
twenty-one  years  later  by  a  second,  and  within  three  years  after¬ 
wards,  in  1795,  the  final  division  of  the  country  took  place,  and 
Poland  ceased  to  exist.  This  greed  of  the  three  Powers,  Russia. 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  for  Polish  land  was  jxirtentous  in  the 
extreme.  On  the  20th  April,  1792,  Louis  XVI.  was  driven 
by  Revolutionary  forces  to  declare  war  against  the  Enqieror 
Leopold,  and  in  the  following  June  the  First  Coalition  against 
France  was  formed.  The  great  promoter  of  this  Coalition 
was  the  Empress  Catherine.  She  encouraged  the  attack  on 
France  in  order,  as  she  herself  expressed  it,  to  have  her  elbows 
free  “to  deal  with  Poland.”  She  marched  troops  into  that 
country  when  Prussia  and  Austria  were  engaged  with  France. 
The  action  of  the  former  Power  was  instantly  paralysed. 
Prussian  troops  that  should  have  been  employed  against  France 
were  marched  into  Poland  to  secure  vital  Prussian  interests,  and 
on  the  24th  of  January,  1793,  three  days  after  the  execution  of 
the  King  of  France,  a  Prussian  army  under  Mollendorf 
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took  possession  of  Thorn.  This  employment  of  Prussian  troops 
in  Poland  was  the  real  cause  why  the  armies  of  the  First  Coali¬ 
tion  were  unsuccessful.  Sybel  first  made  this  fact  clear  in  his 
epoch-making  work  on  the  Eevolution,  and  it  has  been  explained 
in  great  detail  since  by  Bernhardi  and  many  distinguished  his¬ 
torians.  No  well-read  person  any  longer  believes  in  the  nursery 
tales  about  the  French  Volunteers  of  179'2,  and  the  enthusiastic 
undrilled  republican  patriots  w’ho  beat  back  the  trained  soldiers 
of  the  monarchical  coalition. 

Frederick  the  Great  died  in  1786,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew,  Frederick  William  II.,  who  was  forced  by  imperious 
circumstances  to  follow  the  Polish  policy  of  his  uncle.  When 
the  Poles,  in  1791,  made  a  serious  effort  to  reform  their  Constitu¬ 
tion,  the  King  of  Prussia  offered  every  opposition.  On  the  8th 
June,  1792,  he  wTote  a  letter  to  King  Stanislaus,  in 
which  he  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  he  would  support  the 
Kussians  in  their  endeavours  to  hinder  any  reconstruction  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Poland.  The  enemies  of  the  nation  were  now 
pressing  it  on  all  sides.  The  King  was  directed  to  annul  the 
new  Constitution,  w’hich  might  have  given  the  country  a  chance 
of  life,  and  return  to  the  old  order  of  things,  and  he  was  even 
required  to  surrender  the  command  of  the  army  to  a  Eussian 
General,  who  was  a  renegade  Pole.  The  Prussian  Government 
had  the  effrontery  to  complain  that  the  Poles  had  changed  their 
form  of  Government  without  the  knotcledge  or  participation  of 
the  neighbouring  Powers.  The  entry  of  a  body  of  troops  into 
the  country  on  24th  January,  1793,  was  follow’ed,  towards  the 
end  of  the  year,  by  the  second  partition  of  Poland  between 
Prussia  and  Eussia.  The  former  Power  acquired  the  remainder 
of  Great  Poland,  and  Eussia  a  portion  of  Lithuania  and 
Volhynia.  In  this  second  partition  Austria  received  nothing  : 
she  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  a  conflict  with  France, 
from  which  the  Prussians  were  gradually  withdrawing.  The 
Poles  then  rose  under  the  leadership  of  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko, 
but  after  a  short  struggle  he  was  finally  defeated,  and  the  third 
partition  of  Poland  took  place,  Austria  acquired  Cracow, 
and  the  country  between  the  Pilica,  the  Vistula,  and  the  Bug; 
Prussia  got  Warsaw  and  the  neighbouring  territory,  and  the  rest 
of  the  country  was  taken  possession  of  by  Eussia.  After  the 
Peace  of  Tilsit,  when  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  was  formed,  the  Poles 
expected  that  Napoleon  would  restore  their  independence.  His 
Polish  soldiers  were  remarkable  for  their  heroic  devotion  to  his 
Bervice.  They  faced — with  distinction  to  themselves — the  stead¬ 
fast  infantry  of  Wellington  in  Spain.  Polish  troops  mainly  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  victory  of  Smolensko,  and  it  was  the  Poles  who 
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saved  Napoleon  from  capture  during  the  retreat  from  Moscow. 

On  the  night  when  he  was  in  the  greatest  danger  at  Oszmiana, 
Napoleon  ordered  Count  Woncowicz,  who  commanded  his  Polish 
escort,  and  General  Lefebre  to  get  upon  the  box  of  his  sleigh, 
and  handing  the  General  a  pistol,  he  said,  “  in  case  of  danger 
shoot  me  rather  than  allow  me  to  be  taken.”  Count  Woncowicz 
asked  the  Emperor  if  he  might  repeat  these  words  to  the  Polish 
Lancers  who  formed  the  guard.  ”  Do  so,”  w^as  the  laconic  reply. 

A  moment  afterwards  there  was  heard  an  enthusiastic  shout  from 
the  men,  which  signified  that  they  would  all  sacrifice  their  lives 
rather  than  allow  the  Emperor  to  be  taken.  It  w’as  pitch  dark, 
not  a  star  was  to  be  seen  ;  the  Reaumur  thermometer  registered  28 
degrees  of  frost,  and  at  tw'o  o’clock  in  the  morning  they  left 
Oszmiana.  The  half-starved  and  badly-shod  horses  of  the  Poles 
could  not  keep  up  with  the  sleigh  of  the  Emperor.  They 
stumbled  and  fell  one  over  the  other,  and  never  rose  again.  Two 
hundred  and  sixty-six  Poles  started  from  Oszmiana,  and  when  the 
escort  reached  Nownopol  only  thirty-six  were  at  the  muster. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  marked  a  new’  departure  in  the  history 
of  Poland.  Alexander  acquired  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw’.  He  formed 
it  into  a  separate  kingdom,  and  gave  it  a  Constitution.  In 
November,  1815,  on  his  return  to  St.  Petersburg,  he  stopped  at 
Warsaw’,  endeavoured — w’ith  much  success — to  win  the  hearts  of 
the  Poles,  and  on  the  27th  of  that  month  signed  a  document 
conferring  upon  Poland  a  Constitution  more  liberal  than  any 
existing  on  the  Continent.  This  document — of  which  the 
original  was  in  the  French  language,  and  called  the  ‘‘Charte 
Constitutionnelle  de  La  Pologne  ” — insisted  on  the  union  of 
Poland  W’ith  Russia.  The  legislative  power  was  vested  in  a 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  a  Senate,  and  the  King.  The  Senate  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  Princes  of  the  Imperial  House,  all  the  Catholic 
bishops  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  and  some  members  of  the 
high  aristocracy.  In  all,  eighty-three  persons.  The  Lower  House 
was  made  up  of  one  hundred  representatives  of  the  country,  and 
sixty  of  the  tow’ns.  The  Government  was  carried  on  by  a  Council 
of  State.  This  consisted  of  the  King’s  representative,  together 
with  five  ministers,  and  certain  persons  nominated  by  the 
Crown.  Alexander  afterwards  added  to  this  Council  of  State  an 
Imperial  Commissioner,  who  was  not  mentioned  in  the  Charter, 
but  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  over  peculiarly  Russian  interests 
in  this  newly-constituted  Poland.  The  Poles  did  not  accept  this 
Constitution  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  offered.  They  used  it 
not  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  power  and  influence  of 
their  country  within  the  Russian  Empire,  but  as  a  lever  for  total 
separation.  It  is  sometimes  imagined  that  after  Alexander’s  death 
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in  1825  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  resix)nsible  for  the  failure  of 
the  policy  of  conciliation.  This  is  untrue.  On  his  accession  he 
ratified  the  old  Constitution,  and  was  crowned  at  Warsaw  King 
of  Poland.  There  was  nothing  done  by  him  to  justify  the  Polish 
insurrection  which  took  place  in  1830.  It  has  been  acknowledged 
by  Mochnacki  and  other  leaders  of  the  Polish  revolutionary  party 
that  the  actual  government  of  the  country  was  not  in  any  way 
the  cause  of  the  Eevolution  of  the  29th  of  November,  1830.^  It 
would  have  come  in  any  circumstances,  its  object  being  complete 
separation  from  Russia  and  the  restoration  of  Poland,  as  it  was 
in  the  time  of  its  greatest  extension.  What  happened  in  1830  is 
very  well  known.  The  weakness  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine 
aided  the  insurrection.  A  Revolutionary  Government  was  formed 
in  Warsaw,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  solemnly  deposed,  but 
after  a  short  time  the  insurrection  was  completely  crushed  by  the 
Russian  troops.  The  provisional  Government  went  into  exile  and 
formed  what  was  called  the  Government  of  the  Emigration. 
During  some  thirty-three  years  it  continued  from  Paris  to  direct 
the  Polish  politics — the  result  being  the  insurrection  of  1863, 
followed  by  the  complete  annihilation  of  Poland.  The  very 
name  of  that  country  officially  no  longer  exists.  What  is  of 
interest  in  this  matter  is  to  observe  that  during  the  whole  of  this 
period  the  Government  of  Berlin  consistently  supported 
Russia.  In  1830  a  Prussian  Army  appeared  on  the  Polish 
frontier.  The  Russian  commander  was  advised  by  Prussian 
generals,  and  Clausewitz,  who  has  contributed  so  largely  to  form 
the  thought  of  Germany,  insisted  strongly  that  the  crushing  of 
Poland  was  absolutely  essential  for  the  interests  of  Prussia.  During 
the  Crimean  War  all  the  clear-sighted  Prussian  politicians  were 
strongly  against  any  co-operation  of  Prussia  with  the  Western 
Powers,  and  hardly  had  the  Polish  insurrection  broken  out  in  1863 
than  Bismarck  entered  into  a  military  convention  with  Russia  for 
the  purpose  of  its  suppression.  This  was  the  only  possible  policy 
for  Prussia,  and  as  long  as  the  Polish  difficulty  remains  as  it  is, 
Germany,  as  represented  by  Prussia,  must  act  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  St.  Petersburg. 

That  portion  of  Poland  which  was  given  to  Prussia  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  has  been  administered  by  that  Power  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Frederick  the  Great.  The  object 
of  Frederick  was  to  develop  the  intellectual  and  material 
resources  of  his  Polish  possessions,  making  them  an  integral  part 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  and  gradually  eliminating  all  recollec¬ 
tions  on  the  part  of  the  Poles  of  their  having  once  been  an  inde- 


(1)  Treitschke,  Deutsche  Geschichte,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  58. 
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pendent  nation.  This  policy  to  be  successful  should  be  carried 
out  by  officials  with  intellects  as  clear,  if  not  as  powerful,  as 
that  possessed  by  Frederick  himself.  The  Prussian  officials, 
however,  who  have  administered  Posen  since  1815,  have  not 
always  risen  to  the  height  of  their  mission.  Edward  Henry  v. 
Flottwell,  who  was  charged  wdth  the  government  of  the  province 
from  1830  to  1840,  alone  understood  the  conditions  of  success. 
He  knew  that  in  politics  it  is  as  mischievous  as  it  is  futile  to 
endeavour  to  reconcile  the  irreconcilable.  The  efforts  made  in  that 
direction  after  1815  strengthened  the  revolutionary  spirit  in  Posen. 
On  the  retirement  of  Flottwell,  Frederick  William  IV.  tried  again 
to  propitiate  Polish  national  feeling,  with  the  result  that  the  irre¬ 
concilable  forces  grew  in  strength,  and  in  March,  1848,  the  Poles 
were  the  driving-power  of  the  Kevolutionary  movement  in  Berlin. 
When  it  broke  out  and  appeared  for  a  moment  successful,  relays 
of  horses  which  had  been  stationed  between  Posen  and 
Berlin  were  used  by  the  emissaries  of  Revolution  to  carry 
the  news  to  the  former  city.  Then  as  if  by  magic,  men  and 
women  appeared  wearing  the  Polish  colours,  and  General  v. 
Colomb,  who  w’as  Commandant  of  the  place,  was  himself  forced 
to  adopt  the  red  and  white  cockade.  The  history  of  the  Polish 
movement,  from  the  days  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  this 
moment,  shows  that  the  Poles  of  Posen  are  as  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  Prussian  rule  as  when  they  welcomed  Xa[)oleon 
with  frantic  enthusiasm  in  1812.  The  Poles  in  Austria 
have  always  been  more  circumspect  in  their  action  than  their 
brethren  in  Prussia  and  Russia.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  in  the  eastern  part  of  Austrian  Poland  the  Poles 
have  had  to  deal  with  the  Ruthenians,  a  people  by  whom  they  are 
not  loved.  The  Ruthenians,  or,  as  they  prefer  to  call  them¬ 
selves,  the  Ukrainers,  are  a  very  powerful  people  of  about  thirty 
millions  inhabiting  a  well-defined  country  between  the  Volga 
and  the  Carpathians,  and  on  account  of  their  great  hostility  to 
the  Poles  must  be  seriously  considered  in  connection  with  the 
movement  now  on  foot  in  all  parts  of  dismembered  Poland  for 
the  reconstruction  of  that  kingdom.  This  movement  is  different  as 
)-egards  some  of  its  methods  from  previous  movements  with  the 
same  object.  The  Poles  have  never  quite  abandoned  hope  in  the 
future  of  their  country.  The  independence  of  Poland  had  just 
come  to  an  end,  when  young  Prince  Adam  Czartoriski,  in  deep 
distress  at  the  misfortunes  of  his  country,  arrived  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  He  attracted  the  attention  of  Alexander,  the  grandson  of 
Catherine.  During  a  walk  they  took  one  day  to  enjoy  the 
beauties  of  a  northern  spring,  Alexander  revealed  his  intention 
to  restore,  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  the  independence  of 
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Poland,  and  practically  undo  the  work  of  Catherine.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  at  this  very  moment  the  Empress  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  deprive  her  son  Paul  of  his  right  to  succeed,  and 
to  make  Alexander  her  immediate  successor.  She  had  not  quite 
finished  her  arrangement,  when,  on  the  17th  of  November,  1796, 
a  stroke  of  apoplexy  terminated  her  life.  If  she  had  only  lived 
a  few  weeks  longer  and  Alexander  had  at  once  succeeded,  he 
would  instantly,  as  far  as  Russia  w’as  concerned,  have  restored 
the  independence  of  Poland.  Four  years  afterwards,  when  in 
circumstances  which  cast  a  shadow  over  his  whole  subsequent 
life,  Alexander  reigned  instead  of  his  murdered  father,  his  nerves 
were  shaken,  and  he  was  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility.  Bonaparte  had  appeared  on  the  scene,  the  general  state  of 
Euro^ie  was  alarming,  and  Alexander  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
to  take  decided  action. 

The  efforts  he  afterwards  made  in  the  interests  of  Poland  were 
finally  destroyed  by  the  Revolution  of  1830.  This  was  encouraged 
by  the  Government  of  Louis  Philippe.  In  the  year  1863  the 
Gazette  de  France  and  the  Journal  des  Dehats  published  a  series 
of  documents  w'hich  prove  beyond  question  that  the  signal  for  the 
Polish  insurrection  was  given  from  Paris,  and  that  hopes  were 
held  out  to  the  Poles  of  French  assistance.^  The  object 
of  Louis  Philippe  was,  of  course,  to  occupy  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  Russia,  with  Poland,  and  prevent  them  forming  a  coalition 
against  France,  which  was  threatening,  if  not  imminent.  When 
danger  was  over  the  Poles  w^ere  deserted.  This  should  have  been 
a  lesson  to  them  not  to  rely  on  foreign  help.  They  did  not 
profit  by  it,  and  the  extremely  suggestive  important  and  inform¬ 
ing  book  by  Kozmian,^  in  which  he  tells  the  story  of  his  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Napoleon  the  Third  and  the  ministers  of  the  Second 
Empire,  shows  clearly  that  the  Poles  as  a  nation  did  not  profit 
by  experience.  There  was  one  man,  however,  who  had  learnt 
the  lesson  well,  and  that  was  the  Marquis  Wielopolski.  He  had 
taken  part  in  the  insurrection  of  1830,  and  as  the  agent  for  the 
National  Government,  which  for  a  short  time  ruled  in  Warsaw, 
he  visited  Paris  and  London.  In  the  latter  city  he  saw  Lord 
Grey,  who  was  then  Prime  Minister,  and  was  in  close  communi¬ 
cation  with  Lord  Palmerston,  the  Foreign  Secretary.  Both  these 
English  statesmen,  while  expressing  their  sympathy  for  Poland, 
told  him  plainly  that  the  Poles  were  not  to  expect  aid  from 
England  in  their  struggle.  Lord  Palmerston’s  advice  was  that 
the  Poles  should  endeavour  to  preserve  the  Constitution  which 
had  been  given  by  Alexander,  and  use  it  to  promote,  in  co-opera- 


(1)  Sydacoff,  Die  Polen  Frmje,  p.  26. 

(2)  Dm  Jahr.  1863:  Autorisirte  deuferhe  Bearheitung  von  Landait. 
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tion  with  Russia,  the  interests  of  their  country  and  the  cause  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  Wielopolski  remembered  that  advice 
and  when,  some  thirty  years  afterwards,  he  became  a  conspicuous 
politician  in  Poland  and  was  at  one  time  charged  with  the  prac¬ 
tical  Government  of  the  country,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  his 
countrymen  to  abandon  their  attitude  of  irreconcilable  hostility 
to  Russia.  He  failed.  A  senseless  and  wicked  insurrection, 
encouraged  by  wild  Revolutionary  spirits  in  France  and  Italy, 
broke  out,  and  completed  the  ruin  of  the  country.  When 
it  was  suppressed  the  very  name  of  Poland  was  obliterated,  and 
the  official  designation  for  the  Russian  portion  of  that  kingdom 
is  now  the  “  countries  on  the  Vistula.” 

As  far  as  international  life  is  concerned  the  true  significance  of 
the  Polish  question  is  the  relations  it  has  created  betw^een  the  three 
great  Northern  Powers.  Those  between  Prussia  and  Russia  have 
in  consequence  become  extremely  intimate.  At  the  present  moment 
that  intimacy  is  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  at  any  previous 
time.  Besides  the  German  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  and 
the  Russian  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  there  is  a  German  military 
officer  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  a  Russian  military  officer  at  Berlin, 
who  are  especially  charged  to  convey  intimate  communications 
between  the  Czar  and  the  Kaiser.  In  spite  of  the  alliance  be¬ 
tween  Russia  and  France,  which  was  concluded  by  the  former 
Power,  mainly  for  financial  reasons,  and  which  has  never  much 
disturbed  the  equanimity  of  Berlin,  it  is  quite  certain  that  in  no 
conceivable  circumstances  will  there  be  a  real  breach  between 
Prussia  and  Russia.  The  Government  of  the  Kaiser  must 
and  will  make  every  possible  concession  to  Russia  rather 
than  provoke  a  serious  breach.  This  is  the  true  inw^ardness  of  the 
policy  as  regards  Poland.  As  long  as  Posen  continues  Polish 
Germany  wdll  be  largely  dependent  on  Russia.  To  make  Posen 
German  and  quickly  must  be  the  aim  of  every  Prussian  states¬ 
man.  It  is  a  matter  of  capital  importance.  Clause witz  com¬ 
pared  Posen  to  a  shield  guarding  the  head  of  Prussia.  He  could 
hardly  have  used  a  more  apt  expression.  Whether  Prussian  states¬ 
men  will  succeed  in  Prussianising  Posen  is  a  secret  of  the  future. 
This,  how’ever,  is  certain  :  that  until  they  do  so  Germany  must 
remain  on  the  most  friendly  possible  terms  with  Russia  and 
endeavour  to  make  the  relations  between  the  two  empires  still 
more  intimate,  so  that  in  the  coming  move  of  Germany  for  new 
harbours  on  the  North  Sea  she  may  certainly  count  on  the 
neutrality,  if  not  on  the  goodwill,  of  the  Russian  Empire.  As 
far  as  England  is  concerned,  this  is  the  significance  of  the  Polish 
question.  Rowland  Blennerhassett. 
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I  loved  a  work  of  dreams  that  bloomed  from  Art; 

A  town  and  her  turrets  rose 
As  from  the  red  heart 

Of  the  couchant  sun  where  the  West  Wind  blows 
And  w’orlds  lie  apart. 

Calm  slept  the  sea-flats,  beneath  the  blue  dome 

Copper  and  gold  and  alabaster  gleamed 
And  sea-birds  came  home. 

But  I  woke  in  a  sorrowful  day; 

The  vision  was  scattered  away. 

Ashes  and  dust  lay  deep  of  the  dream  that  I  dreamed. 

Herman  Scheffauer. 

Rome,  saith  the  adage,  was  not  built  in  a  day.  Nor  was  it  built 
in  ten  years  nor  in  a  hundred.  Cities  are  not  created  out  of 
hand.  They  are  subject  to  processes  of  evolution  and  gradual 
growth  dependent  upon  many  factors,  such  as  population,  com¬ 
merce,  and  situation.  From  tent  to  hut,  from  hut  to  house,  from 
hamlet  to  village,  from  village  to  town,  from  town  to  city,  from 
city  to  metropolis,  so  are  the  great  settlements  and  centres  of 
civilisation  evolved  by  stages  slow  and  successive.  But  it  is  not 
thus  with  the  building  of  the  city  that  vanished  so  swiftly 
little  more  than  a  year  ago ;  it  is  not  thus  with  San  Francisco. 
Almost  as  suddenly  as  the  old  city  disappeared,  the  new  one 
is  springing  into  existence.  On  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  before 
the  black,  desolate  squares  of  land  had  cooled,  a  myriad  men 
with  hopeful  hearts  and  strong  hands  had  said  :  “  Let  us  build 
a  new  city,  a  city  stronger  and  more  beautiful  than  the  old.” 
They  said  this  as  other  men  might  have  said  :  ”  Let  us  build  a 
house.” 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  mankind  has  a  spectacle  such 
as  this  been  unfolded  to  the  gaze  of  the  nations.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  so  magnificent  about  this  grand  ambition,  something  so  epic 
and  picturesque  in  this  vast  enterprise,  that  the  facts  and  fables 
of  history  pale  and  diminish  into  insignificance.  Thebes  spring¬ 
ing  into  the  air  to  Amphion’s  fluting,  the  rugged  pyramids  ardu¬ 
ously  piled  up  by  ‘Cheops’  slaves,  the  airy  terraces  and  gardens 
of  Babylon  the  Magnificent,  or  the  Great  Wall  of  China  appear 
less  marvellous  than  this  eighth  wronder  of  the  world — the  re¬ 
creation  of  the  city  by  the  Golden  Gate.  The  mighty  effort  of 
this  resolute  people  of  the  West,  undaunted  by  a  catastrophe  that 
has  no  parallel  among  recorded  disasters,  is  full  of  the  romance 
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that  will  stir  the  imagination  of  posterity  to  a  poetic  idealisation, 
but  passes  strangely  unnoticed  before  the  unregarding  eyes  of 
the  world  of  to-day.  The  building  of  a  great  and  modern  city 
in  one  year  or  three  or  seven  is  a  task  that  should  shed  the  praise 
of  poetry  and  history  upon  the  spirits  that  now  labour  to  re-create 
more  than  has  been  lost.  Thus  is  San  Francisco,  always  a  city 
of  romantic  memories,  now  glorified  by  a  greater  romance  and 
a  more  impressive  epic  dignity  than  has  enshrined  the  cities  of 
sad  visitations  since  Troy  fell  or  Pompeii  was  overwhelmed. 
In  the  mighty  cincture  of  cities  that  surrounds  the  world,  the 
face  of  San  Francisco  is  now,  as  it  were,  like  a  blackened  jiearl 
that  is  quickly  regaining  its  original  whiteness. 

To  him  who  passes  idly  by  and  gazes  upon  the  turmoil  and 
disorder  of  the  Californian  metropolis,  upon  its  dust  and  grime, 
little  of  this  romance,  of  this  ix)etry,  may  be  apparent.  The 
roaring  present  rises  around  him,  shatters  the  vision,  and  obtrudes 
all  that  is  ugly  and  ruinous  and  commonplace,  all  that  makes 
the  inevitable  stage  of  transition  from  the  past  to  the  future  so 
painful  and  prosaic  to  eye  and  ear. 

It  is  a  stimulating  thing  to  behold  the  Third  San  Francisco 
rising  from  the  ruins,  to  see  the  new  edifices  leap  into  the  air, 
and  new  streets  sprout  and  bloom  upon  the  inky  wastes  made 
so  desqlate  by  the  victorious  fires  of  April  18th,  1906.  In  this 
Period  of  the  Eeconstruction ,  in  this  Komance  of  her  Renaissance, 
the  city  presents  phases,  pictures,  and  contrasts  never  before 
witnessed  in  any  land.  For  the  third  time  in  her  brief  existence 
the  young  metropolis  of  the  West  has  triumphed  over  her  pyres. 
The  variegated,  intense  life,  the  energy  and  activity  in  labour 
displayed  by  the  new-born  city,  are  amazing.  Both  the  remote 
past  and  the  immediate  future  of  the  place  are  represented— the 
mining-camp  and  the  modern  metropolis.  The  years  of  the  new 
century  seem  to  have  turned  backw’ard  for  five  decades  and  re¬ 
established  many  of  the  rude  conditions  of  the  almost  legendary 
“days  of  forty-nine.” 

Iron  works  and  foundries  roar  and  ring  incessantly ;  the  rail¬ 
ways  pour  in  their  tons  of  freight  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  the  vast  harbour  is  white  with  sails  and  alive  with  steamers. 
The  quickening  air  of  the  West  that  has  alw^ays  been  charged 
with  a  boundless  energy  is  now  more  than  electrified  with  a 
thrilling  sense  of  rush  and  restlessness.  Down  the  confused  and 
encumbered  streets  the  erring  and  bewildered  winds  from  the 
Pacific  sweep  clouds  of  dust  and  ashes  into  the  faces  of  the 
citizens.  But  the  citizens  themselves  are  in  a  whirl  of  work 
and  tireless  activity.  Everybody  seems  to  be  supremely  happy 
under  the  dominance  of  one  great  idea,  the  fulfilment  of  one 
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grand  purpose — the  rebuilding  of  the  city.  The  race  and  the 
chase  for  wealth  is  plainly  apparent,  as  w’ell  as  the  feverish 
efforts  towards  the  quick  rehabilitation  of  shattered  fortunes. 
For  all  that,  cheerfulness,  goodwill,  generosity,  and  kindliness 
prevail  in  this  gladdest  and  maddest  of  American  cities.  The 
catastrophe  has  converted  the  people  to  a  sort  of  altruism,  both 
practicable  and  practised. 

The  stony  pales  of  exclusive  society  have  been  broken  down  by 
a  common  suffering  and  a  common  sympathy.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  one  helps  others  or  is  helped  oneself.  Money  has  rained 
upon  the  city  from  the  insurance  companies  and  from  private 
sources,  and  the  banks  are  flooded  with  funds  far  exceeding  their 
former  figures.  Impatient  millions  of  gold  are  waiting  until  the 
ground  is  cleared  for  building.  The  days  of  El  Dorado  and  the 
great  Bonanzas  have  come  once  more,  but  in  another  guise. 

The  chief  plagues  that  afflict  the  renascent  city  are  labour 
union  troubles  and  political  dishonesty.  Many  of  the  trades 
unions  have  forced  wages  to  an  unprecedented  height,  and  certain 
strikes  have  created  considerable  disturbance  and  distress.  For 
some  weeks  all  the  tram-lines  in  the  city  were  tied  up,  and  the 
complaining  people  trudged  for  miles  every  day  over  the  sands 
and  the  cinders.  The  street-car  service  is  even  now  shamefully 
inadequate  and  dangerous,  the  rudest  sort  of  tracks  being  laid 
by  the  traction  company,  wfflich  has  imported  some  ten  thousand 
Greeks  for  the  w'ork.  The  streets  are  ripped  up,  the  tracks  flung 
down  on  wooden  ties,  and  everything  left  in  a  state  of  the 
wildest  disorder.  This  corporation  has  been  granted  a  monopoly 
•of  all  streets,  a  wholesale  gift  by  the  corrupt  Board  of  Supervisors, 
which  is  now  claiming  the  close  attention  of  the  Grand  Jury. 

San  Francisco  has  always  been  one  of  the  strongest  of  union 
towns,  and  the  tyrannous  fetters  of  these  organisations  bea" 
heavily  on  the  employers  of  labour  and  the  non-union  workmen. 
The  latter,  stigmatised  with  the  shameful  name  of  “  scab,”  are 
frequently  denied  the  privilege  of  joining  the  unions,  and  their 
-employment  by  builders  or  others  is  generally  the  signal  for  a 
strike  involving  all  the  affiliated  unions.  Few'  apprentices  are 
received  and  few  new  members,  for  these  tend  to  lower  wages  by 
increasing  the  number  of  available  workmen.  Thus  has  the  union 
workman  now'  become  a  sort  of  dictator,  and  truly  he  makes 
the  most  of  his  opportunity.  The  complaints  of  capitalists  are 
mingled  with  the  clink  of  their  gold.  Despite  the  looseness  of 
money,  much  is  still  withheld  from  circulation.  The  air  re-echoes 
with  the  talk  of  dollars,  the  new'spapers  are  full  of  illustrations 
of  buildings  to  be,  the  leaven  of  gold  is  in  all  things.  The  man 
‘of  money  and  the  man  of  toil  both  speak  in  terms  of  thousands 
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and  millions.  San  Francisco  more  than  ever  before  is  entitled 
to  wear  the  crown  of  the  Golden  State.  These  pauses  in  the 
city’s  progress  towards  rehabilitation  are  distressing,  but  King 
Capital  and  King  Labour  having  adjusted  their  differences  by 
the  commendable  means  of  arbitration,  the  interrupted  work 
proceeds  lustily  once  more. 

When  the  city  sank  beneath  the  shock  and  the  fire,  rapacious 
politicians,  led  by  a  Machiavellian  master-spirit  expert  in  crime 
and  corruption,  fell  upon  the  disrupted  municipal  government. 
These  corruptionists  had  a  fair  field  for  exploitation  directly  after 
the  paralysing  blow  of  the  catastrophe  numbed  the  hands  and 
blinded  the  eyes  of  the  people.  And  it  is  notorious  that  the 
American  public  is  the  most  simple,  unsuspecting,  and  patient 
public  in  the  world.  Like  vultures  and  ravens  to  the  feast  upon 
the  field  of  battle,  all  the  crooks  and  criminals  of  the  helpless 
city  pounced  upon  her,  beak  and  claw.  Now  dark  and  disgraceful 
stories  of  bribery  and  blackmail  are  floating  like  a  stench  in  the 
air.  It  is  said  that  even  the  funds  sent  to  the  city  during  the 
period  of  her  sufferings  vanished  into  dishonest  pockets.  Thou¬ 
sands  adhered  to  the  tricky  and  thievish  palms  of  State  and  city 
officials.  The  mayor  of  the  city,  once  a  humble  musician,  then 
elected  to  office  by  the  labour  union  vote,  heralded  during 
the  fire  as  a  heaven-enrolled  hero,  and  elevated  almost  to  patron 
saintship  over  the  stricken  city,  is  suddenly  unmasked.  Now 
he  stands  naked  in  the  pillory  of  public  detestation  as  the  poor, 
pliable  tool  in  the  hands  of  an  intriguing  Hebrew  boss  poli¬ 
tician.  The  latter  is  discovered  with  both  arms  deep  in  the 
public  grain-bins,  while  his  followers  are  noisily  milking  the  cow 
of  the  neglected  jrublic  finances.  This  unscrupulous  politician 
and  adroit  attorney  has  also  been  flung  into  the  mire  from  the 
pedestal  from  which  he  was  w’ont  to  harangue  his  upholders  and 
henchmen.  Both  these  men  have  been  brought  to  account— 
Abraham  Ruef,  self-appointed  tribune  and  dictator  to  the  people, 
and  his  puppet,  Mayor  Eugene  Schmitz,  who  has  been  sentenced 
to  five  years  in  the  San  Quentin  prison.  The  terror  and  consterna¬ 
tion  that  have  been  carried  into  the  camps  of  the  “  Grafters,”  the 
bribe-givers  and  the  bribe-takers,  are  due  chiefly  to  the  tireless 
efforts  of  the  brilliant,  astute,  and  merciless  Assistant  District 
Attorney  and  Public  Prosecutor  of  San  Francisco — Francis  Joseph 
Heney.  The  just,  implacable  investigation  of  this  fearless  man 
has  resulted  in  exposing  a  state  of  incredible  rottenness  in  the 
municipal  government.  The  whole  Board  of  Supervisors  has  been 
accused  of  accepting  large  bribes  from  telephone,  telegraph,  gas, 
and  street-car  corporations  and  granting  them  franchises.  Against 
political  boss  ”  Abe  ”  Ruef  there  were  sixty-six  distinct  charges. 
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The  Mayor  himself,  when  under  indictment  by  the  Grand  Jury, 
offered  to  give  evidence  for  the  State  against  his  criminal  col¬ 
leagues  if  promised  immunity  from  prosecution.  It  is  a  curious 
study  of  political  jobbery,  “graft,”  and  corruption,  arising  out 
of  times  and  conditions  that  gave  rare  opportunities  to  lawless 
spirits.  Keeping  pace  with  the  city  itself,  order  and  honesty  are 
being  established  once  more ,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  municipality 
will  enjoy  a  better  government  than  heretofore.  The  new  Mayor 
is  Dr.  Edward  Robeson  Taylor,  Dean  of  the  Law  College,  jurist, 
scholar,  and  poet,  in  whom  great  faith  is  put. 

San  Francisco  has  become  a  place  of  great  opportunities  for 
men  of  skill  and  enterprise.  The  dice  of  Fortune  have  fallen 
much  in  favour  of  those  whose  hands  are  apt,  builders,  crafts¬ 
men,  artisans,  and  labourers.  The  average  wage  is  from  twelve 
shillings  to  a  pound  a  day.  Carpenters  earn  twenty  shillings  a 
day,  bricklayers  thirty-six,  plasterers  and  ironworkers  thirty -two, 
plumbers  twenty-four,  bill-posters  forty-five,  and  lathers  fifty. 

Thousands  of  men,  horses,  and  engines  are  at  work  clearing 
away  the  ruins  and  cleaning  brick  and  stone.  There  is  wwk 
for  all  who  come,  and  such  exceptional  opportunities  that  the 
most  desirable  class  of  immigrants  has  been  drawm  to  the  Sunset 
City,  willing  workers,  mechanics,  and  craftsmen  of  all  degrees. 
The  expenses  of  living  have  naturally  kept  pace  in  some  respects 
with  the  increase  in  pay.  Foods  have  gone  up  in  proportion 
with  the  rents — for  rents  form  the  chief  item  of  expenditure  at 
present.  Prices  fluctuate  in  a  most  mercurial  manner.  A  dozen 
eggs  may  cost  two  shillings  one  day  and  four  the  next.  Still, 
the  workmen  live  in  a  lordly  fashion  and  not  only  earn  money 
but  also  save  it. 

In  conjunction  with  the  gigantic  task  of  rebuilding  the  city 
must  be  considered  the  appalling  labour  involved  in  first  clearing 
the  ground  whereon  the  thousands  of  new  edifices  are  to  be 
planted.  Shaken  into  tremendous  heaps  of  conglomerate  rubbish 
by  the  earthquake,  melted  and  disintegrated  by  the  fire,  flung 
broadcast  by  the  blasts  of  dynamite,  or  shattered  into  ragged 
masses  by  the  great  siege  guns  used  during  the  conflagration,  the 
ruins  and  wreckage  of  the  dead  city  confronted  the  citizens  with 
a  problem  to  which  the  digging  of  the  Panama  Canal  w^as  simplicity 
itself.  The  immense  tangle  of  iron  pipes,  wures,  drain-pipes, 
steel  girders  and  columns,  roof  trusses  and  tie-rods  held  the 
square  miles  of  debris  together  with  a  disheartening  tenacity. 
This  mighty  network  of  iron,  buried  and  imbedded  in  the  de¬ 
molished  structures,  melted  and  fused  into  inextricable  tangles, 
still  forms  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  clearing  of  the  ground. 
It  fetters  building  to  building  and  anchors  them  to  the  granite 
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footings  or  wide  foundations  or  the  basalt-paved  streets.  When 
one  considers  that  the  destroyed  area  of  San  Francisco  was  six 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  monumental  fire  of  Chicago,  the 
gravity  of  this  problem  may  in  some  measure  be  appreciated. 

Thousands  of  cars  of  debris  are  hauled  away  by  great  loco- 
motives  running  on  tracks  that  have  been  laid  into  the  various 
centres  of  the  burnt  district.  The  millions  of  tons  of  wreckage 
are  cast  into  the  bay,  and  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  extendin'’ 
the  land  in  certain  sections  of  the  peninsula.  Were  the  debris 
heaped  in  one  pile,  that  pile  would  make  a  mountain  overtopping 
Ben  Nevis.  What  work,  what  riches,  what  hopes  and  achieve¬ 
ments  that  sad  and  forlorn  mountain  would  represent !  The  San 
Franciscans  display  a  fantastic  pride  in  the  stupendousness  of  the 
disaster  which  overtook  their  city,  and  seem  to  find  a  certain 
strange,  heroic  satisfaction  in  the  idea  that  their  ruins  are  the 
biggest,  finest,  and  blackest  ruins  that  ever  were. 

Out  of  the  clouds  of  flying  lime-dust  and  ashes  that  shroud  the 
black,  jagged  crests  of  the  broken  walls  emerge  the  long  arms 
of  monster  derricks  that  tear  apart  with  toothed  iron  scoops  the 
tangle  of  the  wreckage,  lifting  tons  of  brick  and  mortar,  and 
dropping  them  thunderously  into  the  waiting  trains.  The 
whistling  and  snorting  of  hoisting  engines  is  heard  everywhere, 
and  it  is  thrilling  to  observe  the  destruction  of  many  of  the  lofty, 
crag-like  walls  and  isolated  piers  and  towers  left  standing  after 
the  cataclysm  and  the  fire.  The  crash  and  thud  of  the  dead  w'alls 
as  they  are  torn  down  or  blown  asunder  by  dynamite  is  as  stir¬ 
ring  to  the  f)ulse  and  the  imagination  as  the  bombardment  or 
the  mining  of  a  city  besieged.  The  razing  of  many  of  the  ruins 
is  accomplished  by  means  of  steel  cables  attached  to  or  wound 
about  them.  The  cable  is  drawn  taut  by  a  derrick  engine,  and 
thus,  whole  or  piecemeal,  the  walls  are  torn  down.  A  tower 
nine  storeys  high,  forming  the  corner  of  what  had  been  a  great 
ofiice  building,  was  sawn  through  with  steel  cables  and  successive 
jerks  from  a  powerful  engine — a  difficult  and  dangerous  under¬ 
taking  which  after  many  failures  resulted  in  the  tower  collapsing 
within  itself  much  after  the  manner  of  the  campanile  of  St. 
Mark’s  at  Venice.  In  the  onslaught  on  the  ruins  numberless 
feats  of  heroism  are  performed  every  day.  Chinese  and  Japanese 
toil  side  by  side  with  the  whites  of  all  nations ;  Sikhs  from  India 
with  coloured  turbans  are  seen  sturdily  wielding  pickaxe  and 
shovel.  Browm  Kanakas  and  Porto  Ricans  move  swiftly  about 
the  base  of  the  swaying,  crazy  walls,  regardless  of  all  danger. 
The  silhouettes  of  men  meet  the  eye  clear-cut  against  the  heavens 
as  they  walk  along  the  crumbling  tops  of  high  and  unsupported 
walls  a  foot  in  width  and  seamed  with  widening  cracks.  Others, 
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covered  with  dust  and  rust  from  head  to  foot,  crawl  through 
moulds  and  jungles  of  tangled,  twisted  iron,  and  make  fast  the 
steel  ropes.  Many  are  working  deep  down  in  the  basement  of 
some  eight-storeyed  ruin,  digging  away  in  the  darkness  like 
moles,  the  while  the  treacherous  walls  tremble  above  them.  Often 
they  collapse,  and  then  Death  adds  to  the  harvest  the  earthquake 
brought  him.  If,  as  the  ancients  thought,  no  temple  and  no  city 
for  which  blood  sacrifice  had  not  been  made  could  stand,  then 
must  the  San  Francisco  of  the  future  be  ensured  the  long-enduring 
favour  of  the  two  elements  that  wrought  their  terrible  wrath  upon 
her  a  year  ago. 

The  tall  buildings  of  “  fireproof  construction  ”  (a  term  that 
will  require  considerable  limitation  in  the  future)  were  com¬ 
pletely  gutted  of  their  interiors  by  the  conflagration.  The  ex¬ 
teriors,  in  most  instances,  were  not  much  damaged.  All  these 
buildings  are  now'  being  restored,  and  are  hidden  in  cages  of 
scaffolding.  The  pile-drivers  along  the  water-front  are  setting 
thousands  of  piles,  and  the  incessant  thudding  of  the  great 
hammers  makes  a  dominant  note  in  the  song  the  renascent  city 
is  chanting  to  the  skies.  The  electric  trams,  crowded  to  the 
bursting  point,  race  recklessly  along  the  uptorn  streets,  and  add 
to  the  mad  confusion  of  the  traffic  and  often  to  the  death-roll 
of  the  inhabitants. 

Over  a  billion  dollars — more  than  ^250,000,000 — are  to  be 
expended  in  the  next  five  years,  apportioned  among  the  various 
improvements  that  are  designed  to  rehabilitate  the  city.  That 
is  equal  to  i£l75  a  year  for  every  present  inhabitant  of  the  Sunset 
City.  In  the  first  six  months  after  the  fire  over  £15 ,000 ,000 
were  spent,  despite  the  crippled  and  disturbed  condition  of  the 
channels  of  trade  and  industry.  This  amount  included  the  struc¬ 
tures  definitely  contracted  for,  those  on  which  work  had  been 
commenced,  and  those  that  were  completed  within  that  time, 
as  well  as  the  refitting  of  the  great  steel-frame  buildings  that  had 
survived  the  flames.  Six  thousand  temporary  business  buildings 
arose,  row  on  row’,  and  eight  thousand  cheap  cottages  provided 
pleasant  and  cheerful  homes  for  a  part  of  the  tent-inhabiting 
refugees. 

The  disaster  has  had  the  effect  of  accelerating  all  manner  of 
improvements  along  the  lines  and  termini  of  the  three  great 
railway  companies.  These  have  all  been  forced  to  treble  their 
carrying  capacity.  The  extensive  improvements  which  they  had 
been  prosecuting  in  a  rather  leisurely  manner  are  now’  being 
rushed  to  completion  in  one-half  the  time.  The  Western  Pacific, 
a  new  trans-continental  line  that  is  hurrying  its  tracks  towards 
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this  promised  land,  has  issued  a  call  for  ten  thousand  additioaal 
men. 

Imports  and,  strangely  enough,  exports  too  have  increased  to 
an  extent  that  shatters  all  the  records  of  previous  years.  Almost 
double  the  number  of  vessels  are  serving  the  jxirt  as  at  the  corre¬ 
sponding  date  of  the  year  before.  The  customs  receipts  for  the 
six  months  ending  October  1st,  1906,  were  almost  .i‘l,000,000 
compared  with  £700,000  for  the  same  j)eriod  in  1905,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  terror  of  April  gave  to  that  month  but  fourteen 
business  days,  and  the  following  month  could  not  be  counted 
as  normal.  So  flow  the  tides  of  world  commerce  into  the  open 
portals  of  the  Golden  Gate,  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  in  the  Western 
World,  and  the  greatest  trade  outlet  of  the  Father  of  Oceans. 

The  new  streets,  squares,  ]iarks,  and  boulevards,  winding 
inclines  and  terraces  for  the  hilly  city  are  slowly  to  emerge  out 
of  the  wastes,  forming  new  lines  and  new  limitations.  It  is  the 
cherished  hope  of  all  enthusiastic  citizens  that  the  upgrowing 
city  will  brave  the  sun,  not  in  a  clashing  chaos  of  disorderly  or 
monotonous  streets,  but  according  to  studied  and  harmonious 
schemes  of  beauty  that  will  make  her  the  fairest  metropolis  in 
the  western  hemisphere.  The  architectural  and  topographical 
plans  for  beautifying  San  Francisco  w'hich  were  completed  before 
the  fire  were  described  by  the  writer  in  the  Fortnightly  for 
September,  1906.  Although  the  strident  tones  of  Utility  for  the 
present  overmaster  the  still,  small  voice  of  Beauty,  i>rovisions 
for  the  a?sthetic  have  not  been  overlooked  by  the  Society  for  the 
Adornment  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that 
the  city  government  has  as  yet  taken  no  steps  towards  acquiring 
the  necessary  land,  and  that  capitalists  should  manifest  any  opiw- 
sition  to  the  execution  of  plans  that  would  ultimately  increase 
the  value  of  their  own  holdings.  The  proposed  municipal  em¬ 
bellishments  are  to  cost  £13,000,000,  which  is  exclusive  of  the 
£•250,000,000  to  be  expended  in  the  general  reconstruction.  The 
word  “  wastrel,”  dear  to  the  London  ratepayer  and  far-flung 
by  him  through  all  the  columns  of  the  Press,  is  unknown  to  the 
San  Franciscan.  Gladly  enough,  however,  would  he  exchange 
the  “grafters,”  who  merely  rob  him,  for  the  “wastrels”  who 
at  least  grant  him  something  for  his  money. 

A  new  w-ater  system,  to  cost  £8,000,000  and  to  be  operated  j 
by  the  municipality,  has  been  assured  the  people  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  who,  in  the  near  future,  are  to  quaff  the  pure,  cr^^stalline 
water  brought  down  from  mountain  lakes  in  the  snow-bound  | 
sierras,  two  hundred  miles  to  the  east.  The  water,  in  great 
volume,  is  lo  be  carried  from  these  lofty  and  frozen  fastnesses 
by  means  of  gravity  through  a  scientific  system  of  tunnels  and 
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aqueducts.  Protection  against  future  conflagrations  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  the  city  by  a  splendid  system  of  immense  reservoirs, 
independent  of  the  domestic  supply.  Capacious  mains  in  the 
streets  will  be  connected  with  the  waters  of  bay  and  ocean.  The 
salt  floods  will  thus  always  lie  ready  underfoot  to  be  flung  in  the 
face  of  the  Fire  Demon  wherever  he  may  chance  to  show  himself. 

Never  before  has  trade  been  so  active  and  extensive  as  at 
present  in  San  Francisco.  All  businesses  flourish.  When  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  great  want  of  the  city  went  forth  into  the  world,  it 
quickened  the  currents  of  commerce  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 
The  needy  city  was  overwhelmed  with  the  products  of  every 
land.  Steel  works  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Midlands  felt  the 
stir,  and  cement  factories  in  Germany  ;  the  lumber  mills  in  the 
great  North-west  ran  night  and  day,  and  a  thousand  vessels  of 
sail  and  steam  turned  their  prows  towards  the  Golden  Gate. 
The  railways  of  the  union  sent  train  after  train  to  the  West,  all 
laden  with  the  necessaries,  the  comforts,  and  the  luxuries  of  life. 
The  inexhaustible  resources  of  all  the  counties  of  the  State  were 
poured  upon  the  city.  Therefore,  to-day  in  San  Francisco  all 
things  are  of  the  latest,  the  newest,  and  the  best.  Merchants 
and  shop-keepers  cannot  keep  their  stocks  from  ebbing  entirely 
away  until  the  next  shipment  arrives.  A  craving  for  lost  luxuries 
seems  to  possess  the  people  who  demand  not  what  is  cheaf).  but 
what  is  good.  They  who,  a  short  time  ago,  were  forced  to  obtain 
their  daily  food  and  drink  from  the  municipal  bread-and-milk  line 
are  to-day  demanding  the  rarest  delicacies  from  Paris  or  Stras- 
biirg.  The  costliest  productions  of  the  dressmakers  of  London, 
Paris,  or  Vienna  are  bought  up  instantly,  and  jewellery,  articles 
of  art  and  decoration,  furniture  and  carpets  are  in  undiminished 
demand. 

The  most  serious  inconvenience  is  experienced  by  those  people 
who  through  the  great  scarcity  of  dwelling-houses  are  forced 
to  live  in  tents  and  temporary  shelters.  Very  high  rents  are 
demanded  by  the  landlords,  the  rates  in  many  cases  being  more 
than  treble  the  former  figures.  The  larger  retail  and  wholesale 
businesses  were  the  first  to  re-establish  themselves  after  the 
fire,  and  the  builders  began  the  housing  of  these  firms  before 
they  paid  any  attention  to  private  homes.  The  jX)pulation  of 
the  city  in  February,  1907,  was  computed  at  428 ,000,  being  but 
/'1, 000  less  than  before  the  fire.  Of  these,  100,000  still  lived 
in  basements,  and  .50,000  in  tents  and  wooden  shanties.  For 
a  long  time  parts  of  San  Francisco  resembled  a  military  encamp¬ 
ment  with  the  rows  of  white  tents  relieved  against  the  charred 
rains  of  the  greenery  of  the  parks.  Many  persons  still  live  in 
the  Tent  City  of  Golden  Gate  Park,  leading  a  free,  open-air 
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existence  that  has  brought  health  and  strength  to  nerves  and 
bodies  weakened  by  the  ordeal  of  the  earthquake. 

The  new  life  springs  up  everywhere,  the  old  reminders 
of  death  slowly  pass  away.  The  heavens  overhead  are 
bright  with  hope  and  joy,  the  same  heavens  that  w^ere  once  filled 
with  the  sable  smoke  and  the  lurid  splendours  of  the  mighty  con-  I 
flagration.  The  incomparable  bay  basks  in  the  sunlight,  and  the 
Pacific  shimmers  like  a  plain  of  green  and  silver.  The  trade- 
wdnds  from  the  ocean  blow  briskly,  full  of  the  vigour  of  the  sea, 
and  toss  the  countless  flags  and  banners  that  are  hoisted  over 
every  shop  and  store  as  though  the  city  were  decorated  for  a 
festival. 

In  every  sense  the  sun  is  the  father  of  California’s  wealth  and 
beauty.  The  long  periods  of  almost  continuous  sunshine  have  had 
a  marked  effect  upon  the  temperament  of  the  Californians,  and 
account  for  much  of  the  hopefulness  displayed  by  the  dwellers 
in  the  demolished  city.  Were  that  city  over-arched  by  the  dun- 
coloured  skies  of  doom  that  press  ujion  London,  no  place  would 
be  more  gloomy  at  present.  But  in  the  sunshine  of  the  American 
Italy  there  dwells  an  electric  stimulus,  an  invigoration  and  a  tonic 
quality  that  brings  strength  and  healing  to  mind  and  body.  The 
sun  is  the  saviour  of  the  land.  As  descriptive  of  the  triumphal 
procession  of  the  sun  above  the  glories  of  her  latter  days,  the 
following  quotation  may  prove  not  inappropriate  : — 

Supreme  the  flagrant  soldan  strode 
Athwart  the  arch  of  central  day; 

The  city  to  his  passion  glowed; 

The  billows  clashed  within  her  bay. 

Unon  her  te-races  and  heights 

He  burst;  he  charged  her  domes  and  towers; 

He  blazoned  with  rebellious  lights 

Her  roofs  like  glowing  banks  of  flowers. 

Full  on  her  circling  hills  he  rests 
That  ring  the  city  like  a  dance, 

And  the  Peaks  Twain,  her  tender  breasts 
From  which  her  brood  draws  sustenance. 

There  lay  the  jewel  of  the  West 

Inflamed  with  wonder,  wealth  and  light, 

Three-faced  upon  the  water’s  breast, 

She  held  the  edge  of  Earth  and  Night. 

Down  pillars  casting  waves  of  gold 
From  the  high  sun  a  greeting  ran 

Which  herald  winds  brought  manifold 
The  empress  metropolitan  : 

“  None  other  in  my  earthly  sight 

Pairs  with  thee  in  thy  youth  and  grace; 

My  love  shall  mould  thee  into  might. 

My  lustre  glorify  thy  face. 
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“  Vast  teems  the  seed  of  centuries 
And  undivined  the  Titans  toil 
Towards  fruitage,  Queen  of  Western  seas, 
Loved  by  the  sun,  the  sea,  the  soil. 

“  Midmost  the  structure  of  thy  dreams 
The  giant  skies  spread  radiate 
With  promise  pouring  from  the  beams 
Of  futures  veiled  yet  consecrate. 

“  Loth  from  the  vantage  of  my  gaze 
The  fast  harmonic  law  compels 
l\ly  westward  plunge  to  build  the  days 
Round  Orient  age-old  citadels. 

“  Fair  ultimate  metropolis. 

Supernal  nymph  that  mounts  the  throne 
Of  the  last  ocean,  take  the  kiss 

Of  him  who  holds  thee  as  his  own.”  '■ 


San  Francisco  was  always  a  city  of  a  debonair  and  joyous  spirit. 
Therefore  the  revelry  of  the  Restoration  is  brave  and  bold  and 
full  of  a  Latin  abandon  that  plunges  deep  into  the  whirlpool  of 
pleasure.  At  night  the  city  is  ablaze  and  aroar  with  merriment. 
Then  the  dust-stained  worker  is  converted  into  the  well-groomed 
pleasure-seeker,  and  the  electric  lights  and  the  music  lure  to  all 
manner  of  amusement.  A  stream  of  frolicsome  life  with  laughter 
and  song  runs  lightly  on  between  the  gaunt  and  solemn  ruins. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  Babylon  come  to  reinvest  and  revive  the  shattered 
walls  of  Nineveh.  A  week  after  the  disaster  a  huge  tent-theatre 
sprang  up  like  a  gigantic  mushroom  over  the  still  smoking  cinders. 
Every  night  it  was  filled  with  multitudes.  Now  there  are  over 
twenty  theatres  and  music-halls  in  full  blast,  and  all  are  crowded 
to  the  doors.  Spacious  roller-skating  rinks  have  been  built  and 
draw  their  thousands  of  merrymakers.  There  are  many  classic 
concerts  and  operas,  music  being  beloved  of  this  people.  Plays 
in  the  open-air  Greek  Theatre  of  the  University  of  California  fur¬ 
nish  entertainment  for  the  cultured  and  the  aesthetic.  Even  now 
the  great  International  Exposition,  which  is  to  be  held  in  San 
Francisco  in  1913,  looms  large  in  the  vision  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  artists  and  writers,  scattered  for  a  time  to  the  four  winds, 
have  reopened  their  studios  and  resumed  their  pens.  The  life  of 
Bohemia  has  come  back  to  many  of  the  old  haunts.  The  famous 
military  band  has  continued  to  play  every  Saturday  and  Sunday 
since  the  fire  in  the  great  music-stand  in  Golden  Gate  Park. 
Booksellers  and  music-dealers  are  overwhelmed  with  orders.  The 
French  restaurants  which  gave  to  the  city  a  rather  shady  fame 
have  re-established  themselves  on  a  scale  of  lavish  splendour.  The 
law,  however,  has  limited  these  buildings  to  two  storeys.  The 

(1)  The  City  of  Shattered  Splendour,  by  Herman  Scheffauer. 
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excellent  cuisine  for  which  they  were  celebrated  still  tempts  the 
fastidious  gastronome,  but  the  wickedness  has  departed  from  their 
walls — or,  rather,  has  never  entered.  In  the  days  “  before,”  as 
a  veteran  journalist  remarked,  “the  first  floor  was  devoted  to 
frivol,  the  second  to  drivel,  and  the  third  to  divole.”  Certain 
once  ultra-respectable  residence  districts  have  been  stormed  by 
the  shady  elements  of  the  “Tenderloin” — a  term  that  described 
in  local  parlance  those  regions  devoted  to  prowling  night-birds 
of  vice  and  crime.  The  earthquake  seized  the  city  in  its 
hands  and  shook  up  and  mixed  its  elements  in  a  most 
topsy-turvy  manner,  the  fire  scattered  and  drove  the  good 
and  bad  together,  so  pariah  housed  for  a  time  with  Pharisee.  The 
pariah  now  insolently  refuses  to  move,  the  Pharisee  haughtily 
withdraws  his  robe  from  the  contamination  and  seeks  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  city.  At  night  they  meet  and  mingle  once  more,  for 
then,  from  the  resjxjctable  until  the  rascally  hours,  the  sprightly 
torrent  of  gaiety  winds  through  the  streets  as  of  old. 

In  some  parts  of  the  city  no  sound  is  heard,  no  light  is  seen 
after  dark.  The  moonlight  jxjssesses  the  stark  ruins  with  a 
softer  majesty  than  does  the  light  of  day,  and  the  little  night 
breezes  murmur  and  whisper  like  ghostly  voices  of  the  past  amidst 
the  mournful  piles  of  brick  and  mortar.  They  lie  there  like  the 
relics  and  wT-eckage  of  ancient  centuries  in  some  fabled  land. 
There  Silence  sits  enthroned,  companion  to  Ruin  and  Desolation, 
until  the  builders  come  again  on  the  morrow.  But  in  the  haunts 
of  festivity  the  revellers  smile  down,  laugh  down,  danpe  down 
the  past.  For  them,  one  and  all,  only  one  night  can  be  lived 
at  a  time.  The  philosophy  of  Omar  Khayyam  is  theirs;  the 
skeleton  still  sits  at  the  feast,  but  does  not  disturb  the  pleasure 
of  their  gayer  hours. 

In  this  wise,  iqx)!!  the  spectral,  dust-clad  ruins  that  match  in 
grandeur  and  seeming  antiquity  those  of  excavated  Pompeii  and 
demolished  Romo,  the  life  of  the  San  Francisco  that  was  is  plant¬ 
ing  the  life  of  the  San  Francisco  to  be.  The  grim,  devoted,  and 
luToic  efforts  of  the  builder  of  the  third  San  Francisco  must 
awaken  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  the  world.  Yet 
their  capacity  for  amusement  comes  second  only  to  their  capacity 
for  work.  To  these  dwellers  in  the  wrecked  city  by  the  Golden 
Gate,  smiling  has  become  almost  a  mechanical  matter.  The 
draughts  from  the  cup  of  pleasure  are  to  them  both  nepenthe  and 
heart-bracing  cordial ;  recreation  is  life-fostering  food.  At  times 
when  the  throngs  of  gaily-chatting,  well-dressed  men  and  women 
pass  along  the  black  and  ruinous  streets  of  the  old  business  dis¬ 
tricts,  past  the  mangled  walls,  distorted  thickets  of  iron  and  moun¬ 
tains  of  forlorn  rubbish,  it  is  like  a  flight  of  care-free  birds  across 
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gome  grim  battlefield  or  a  procession  of  happy  children  through 

a  graveyard. 

Mammon  and  Mercury  have  invaded  the  residential  portions 
of  the  city  that  were  preserved  from  the  flames.  The  finest, 
most  spacious  street  was  Van  Ness  Avenue.  Beautiful  mansions 
bordered  it  on  both  sides.  It  was  owing  to  the  great  width  of 
this  thoroughfare  that  the  fire-fighters  were  able  to  make  an  effec¬ 
tive  stand  against  the  flames.  By  demolishing,  with  cannon  and 
dynamite,  the  fine  houses  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  avenue,  the 
flames  were  prevented  from  leaping  across  the  intervening  space 
and  destroying  the  entire  Western  Addition.  Van  Ness  Avenue 
in  the  ante-earthquake  days  fulfilled  for  the  city  the  functions  of  a 
sort  of  Eotten  Eow  and  aristocratic  corso.  Now  it  has  undergone 
a  remarkable  transformation,  struck,  as  it  were,  by  the  caduceus 
i  of  the  god  of  commerce.  It  has  become  a  congested  place  of 
*  bustling  traffic.  By  analogy,  if  Eastcheap  or  Fleet  Street,  with 
I  all  their  incessant  hurry,  their  clatter  of  vehicles,  and  their  push- 
^  ing,  packing  crowds,  were  by  a  miracle  instantly  removed  to  some 
i  quiet,  unfrequented  road  in  South  Kensington  or  Hampstead, 

!  Londoners  might  obtain  an  idea  of  the  strange  transformation  of 
1  Van  Ness  Avenue  and  Fillmore  Street  in  the  western  city.  The 
spacious  steps  and  front  gardens  of  the  elegant  residences  have 
been  removed  or  hidden  from  view  by  all  manner  of  incongruous 
architectural  additions.  The  elegant  fronts  are  plastered  and 
plague-spotted  with  brilliant  signs,  the  bow  and  bay  windows 
glitter  with  firm  names  in  gold  or  white  paint,  the  clatter  of 
j  typewriters  is  heard  in  drawing-rooms  where  wealth  and  fashion 
i  once  foregathered.  The  lonely,  smoke-blackened  shell  of  a  French 
chateau,  the  palace  of  a  sugar  king,  stands  deserted  and  forlorn 
in  its  lordly  grounds  amidst  the  rushing  streets. 

Many  of  the  new  structures,  whether  of  temporary  or  per¬ 
manent  character,  are  of  exquisite  design,  for  art  has  not  been 
overlooked  by  the  San  Franciscan  even  in  the  hurry  of  building. 
The  Californians  have  ever  had  a  fondness  for  brave  colour  and 
tasteful  architecture,  a  trait  fostered  and  stimulated  by  the  deep 
blue  skies,  bright  sunlight,  and  floral  exuberance.  Some  of  the 
shops  have  approaches  with  lawns  and  flower-beds,  and  the 
interiors  are  of  refined  and  artistic  simplicity.  As  one  stands 
at  the  corner  of  Van  Ness  Avenue  and  Market  Street  and  gazes 
up  the  acclivity  of  the  once  exclusive  boulevard,  the  eye  takes  in 
a  discordant  perspective  of  buildings  new  and  old,  tall  and  squat, 
of  all  styles  of  architecture,  painted  in  all  colours,  an  array  of  sign¬ 
boards  and  transparencies,  violent-voiced,  the  restless  flutter  of 
flags  from  every  housetop,  and  the  streaming  course  of  the  varie¬ 
gated  traffic. 
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On  Saturday  afternoon  the  dress  parade  of  elegantly-clad  ladies  ! 
takes  place  here — the  same  brilliant  promenade  that  was  always 
80  distinctive  a  feature  of  the  debonair  life  of  the  San  Francisco 
of  old,  a  feature  almost  Italian  in  its  joyful  abandon.  The  women 
clothe  themselves  in  their  most  superb  finery  and  gowns  from 
Paris,  and  family  jew’cls  are  flaunted  abroad  as  on  festival  days. 

The  city,  eager  to  recover  all  the  lost  pleasures  of  life  after 
the  sad  period  of  her  fiery  probation  and  mourning  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes,  dances  like  a  Bacchante  even  upon  the  remaining 
ruins  that  still  encumber  her  soil. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Simple  Life ,  so  widely  advertised  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt,  became  for  a  time,  like  so  many  other  doctrines, 
a  fashionable  fad  in  the  United  States.  Pampered  society  women 
who  lived  the  luxurious  life  of  their  own  lap-dogs  or  were  delicate 
as  their  own  pet  canaries,  were  seized  with  sudden  yearnings  for 
Arcadian  simplicity  and  an  existence  close  to  Nature’s  heart. 
They  attempted  their  own  cookery,  discharged  a  few'  su[)erfluou8 
servants,  and  fled  to  the  woods  with  their  French  maids.  They 
thought  the  “  simple  life  ”  was  a  matter  of  mere  externals.  In 
San  Francisco  the  doctrine  of  simplicity  was  carried  into  heroic 
practice.  Gentlemen  became  day  labourers  and  hut-dwellers, 
soft  hands  grew  calloused  with  use  of  pick  and  shovel,  dainty 
ladies  performed  heavy  kitchen  service,  washed  and  scrubbed  and 
scoured,  never  complaining  of  hardship  or  lamenting  lost 
comforts. 

One  fair  daughter  of  the  West,  a  reigning  princess  in  the  gilded 
realms  of  the  upper  society,  spoke  as  follows  one  autumn  evening 
as  she  stood  bareheaded  and  plainly  clad  upon  a  fire-blasted  hill¬ 
top  where  her  father’s  mansion  once  lifted  itself  in  its  pride. 
The  flame  of  the  sunset  was  ruddy  on  the  face  and  in  the  eyes 
of  this  superb  young  Diana,  and  the  wdnds  fluttered  her  hair  as 
she  stood  looking  dreamily  towards  the  Pacific  : 

“  Sometimes  I  think,  in  fact  I  know',  it  w'as  the  lurid  light  of 
our  burning  city  that  caused  a  sort  of  soul  illumination  within  us. 
We  realised  then  what  we  had  left  undone.  We  saw  what 
narrow,  stunted  lives  we  had  been  leading,  and  we  regretted  we 
had  not  accomplished  more  in  helping  to  cheer  the  lives  of  others 
less  fortunate  than  ourselves.” 

Men  that  were  poor  and  in  humble  walks  of  life  have  been 
flung,  as  it  were,  into  sudden  affluence;  men  that  were  rich  and 
mighty  have  been  dashed  into  poverty  and  obscurity.  Fortune's 
unstable  wheel  has  lifted  many,  lowered  some,  and  crushed  others. 
But  her  frowms  and  her  favours  have  all  been  accepted  in  brave 
fashion  by  victors  and  by  victims.  The  promise  of  the  new  epoch 
is  stirring  in  the  veins  of  all,  and  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
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golden  to-morrows  few  ruminate  uix)n  the  dark  yesterdays.  No 
San  Franciscan  wdll  acknowledge  that  the  earthquake  conquered 
his  city ;  the  enormous  devastation  resulted  from  the  fire  alone. 
So  when  the  citizens  speak  of  the  disaster  they  always  call  it 
“the  Great  Fire.” 

The  Golden  Gate  is  still  the  portal  of  opportunity  and  wealth 
in  the  most  fertile  and  opulent  land  under  the  sun.  The  new 
San  Francisco  is  to  rise  beside  it,  a  city  built  up  out  of  human 
faith  and  endeavour,  out  of  tireless  energy  and  royal  wealth. 
The  dogma  of  labour  is  preached  aloud  in  the  western  metropolis 
by  the  ringing  voices  of  hammer,  pick-axe,  and  trowel. 

The  Great  Change  which  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  has  conceived  with 
such  beauty  and  power  has,  in  a  measure,  literally  come  upon  this 
people.  No  comet  swung  its  green  shroud  of  luminous  vapour 
athwart  their  hills  and  houses,  but  the  red  tongues  of  monster 
fires  licked  up  their  lives  and  their  substance  and  left  them  naked. 
The  very  ground  arose  in  insurrection ;  man’s  first  and  final 
refuge,  his  fellow  earth,  denied  him  firm  support.  The  flaming 
horrors  of  what  seemed  a  universal  holocaust  rose  higher  than 
the  city’s  proudest  hills,  and  Nature,  always  generous  and  kind 
to  these  favourite  children  of  hers,  turned  suddenly  and  rent  them 
like  a  wolf -mother.  Yet  the  Great  Change  was  later  seen  to  be 
a  harbinger  of  spiritual  good.  It  has  taught  them  lessohs  of 
love,  of  self-sacrifice,  and  unselfish  generosity.  They  have 
learned  to  look  beyond  to-day  and  to  build  for  the  future.  The 
disaster  of  those  days  of  doom  has  now  disclosed  its  face  of 
golden  opportunity.  The  Great  Change  has  become  the  Great 
Chance,  although  it  came  in  violence  with  coals  of  fire  and  ashen 
rains. 

The  coat-of-arms  of  San  Francisco  blazons  a  phoenix  rising  from 
the  flames.  Its  motto  is  :  “Gold  in  Peace,  Iron  in  War.’’  In 
earthquake,  conflagi’ation,  and  affliction  both  gold  and  iron  have 
stood  the  test.  What  is  to  be  the  youngest,  fairest,  and  strongest 
of  cities  is  once  more  lifting  up  her  head  and  smiling  on  sea  and 
sky.  Voicing  the  cry  of  her  people  and  their  invincible  desire, 
one  of  her  poets,  Edwin  Markham,  sends  forth  a  call  in  song  : — 

Build  greatly,  men,  for  she  must  shine 
With  Athens  of  the  Singing  Nine — 

Build  airily,  for  she  must  stand 
With  Shiraz  of  the  Rose-Sweet  Land — 

Build  strongly,  for  her  name  must  be 
With  Carthage  of  the  Sail-White  Sea. 


Herman  Scheff.aeer. 
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There  are  three  ways  in  which  a  community  can  provide  itself 
with  public  utilities.  It  may  leave  their  establishment  to  private 
enterprise  entirely,  trusting  to  competition  to  protect  the  con¬ 
sumer  ;  it  may  both  own  and  operate  them  itself,  while  a  third 
alternative  lies  in  a  combination  of  these  two  methods.  Most  of 
the  commodities  in  daily  use  are  supplied  by  private  enterprise. 
Sanitary  undertakings,  closely  affecting  the  public  health  and 
well-being  are,  in  this  country,  usually  carried  on  by  the  local 
authorities,  w'hile  services  lying  between  these,  such  as  gas  and 
water  supply,  which  were  originally  private  enterprises,  are 
tending  more  and  more  into  municipal  hands. 

There  are  various  ways  of  combining  public  control  with 
private  operation  and  management.  Statutory  undertakings 
have  statutory  obligations,  in  the  interests  of  the  public  and 
the  consumer,  placed  upon  them  by  Parliament,  and  these  may 
be  supplemented  by  municipal  bye-laws  and  regulations.^  The 
municipality  may  go  further  and  itself  obtain  statutory  powers 
which  it  may  transfer  for  definite  jieriods  to  private  individuals, 
or  the  municipality  may  itself  construct  the  works  in  w^hole  or 
in  part  and  lease  them  to  private  managers.  In  this  country 
there  has  recently  been  noticeable  an  increasing  tendency  towards 
complete  municipal  ownership  and  operation,  while  in  some  of 
the  larger  cities  on  the  Continent  and  North  America  the  co¬ 
operation  of  municipal  and  private  enterprise  is  growing  in 
favour.^ 

Alhough  the  recent  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  London 
County  Council  has  temporarily  caused  the  question  of  extend¬ 
ing  municipal  enterprise  to  recede  into  the  background,  yet  the 
attitude  and  freely  expressed  opinions  of  the  Independent  Labour 
Party  and  similar  bodies  upon  this  subject  render  its  considera¬ 
tion  of  some  importance  to  students  of  municipal  development. 
The  most  recent  and  striking  example  of  this  development  in 
London  was  the  proposal  recently  put  forward  by  the  London 

(1)  The  sliding  scale,  limitation  of  dividends,  and  “auction  clauses”  in  gas 
and  water  Bills,  and  the  schedule  of  maximum  prices  in  electricity  and  tramway 
Bills,  are  well-known  examples.  The  latter  undertakings,  in  Great  Britain,  are 
always  purchasable  by  the  local  authority. 

(2)  Municipal  trading  is  supported  alike  by  those  who  hope  it  will  reduce  the 
rates  and  those  who,  like  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  consider  an  increase  in  rates  a 
desirable  step  towards  Socialism ;  by  those  who  believe  it  tends  to  raise  wages 
as  well  as  by  those  who  believe  it  results  in  cheaper  production. 
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County  Council,  and  rejected  by  Parliament,  for  establishing  on 
a  very  large  scale  an  undertaking  for  supplying  electricity  in  the 
London  district.  Although  the  present  Council  has  not  brought 
forward  any  scheme  of  this  kind,  several  proposals  are  to  be 
brought  before  Parliament  in  the  present  Session  for  doing  this 
by  means  of  private  enterprise,  and  these  will  all  have  to  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  possible  alternative  of  municipal 
ownership. 

An  undertaking  like  the  sale  of  electricity  to  a  limited  section 
of  the  community  differs  materially  and  in  various  ways  from 
the  provision  of  popular  locomotion  facilities  like  tramways. 
When  electric  lighting  became  a  commercial  possibility  some 
five-and-twenty  years  ago  its  rapid  general  adoption  w^as  ex¬ 
pected.  The  subsequent  improvements  in  gas  lighting  were 
unforeseen,  and  Parliament  legislated  in  the  belief  that  most,  if 
not  all,  ratepayers  would  shortly  become  consumers.  In  spite  of 
the  rapid  progress  made  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.^ 

Neither  could  the  frequent  changes  in  the  methods  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  still  less  the  remarkable  economies  to-day  obtain¬ 
able  from  a  great  increase  in  the  scale  of  producing  be  foretold. 
Local  authorities  were  thus  encouraged  to  acquire  their  own 
electric  light  undertakings,  and  were  allowed  to  borrow  money 
tor  forty-two  years  to  purchase  machinery  which  became  obsolete 
in  a  third  of  this  period. 

The  importance  of  numerous  further  applications  of  electricity, 
apart  from  lighting,  was,  moreover,  little  appreciated,  and  hence 
restrictions,  based  on  early  lighting  conditions,  were  imposed 
upon  extensions  of  the  new  industry  in  other  directions,  such  as 
light  and  traction. 

By  1898  Parliament  realised  its  mistake.  An  important  Joint 
Committee  on  Electrical  Energy  was  appointed  to  consider 
among  other  things,  “  whether  |x)wers  should  be  granted  in  any 
case  (to  private  companies)  for  the  supply  of  electrical  energy 
over  an  area  including  the  districts  of  numerous  local  authorities, 
and  under  what  conditions,  if  any,  ought  powers  to  be  conferred 
upon  promoters  seeking  to  supply  electrical  energy  to  other 
undertakers.”  After  an  exhaustive  hearing,  at  which  the 
electric  light  companies,  the  London  County  Council,  and  other 
authorities  were  heard,  it  reported  as  follows  :  — 

Where/  sufficient  public  advantage  is  shown  powers  may  be  given  for 
the  supply  of  electrical  energy  over  an  area  including  districts  of  numerous 


(1)  The  (incomplete)  returns  cn  this  subject  indicate  that  the  registered  con¬ 
sumers  of  electricity  in  Greater  London  to-day  are  under  100,000  in  number. 
The  ratepayers  in  the  county  alone  number  nearly  850,000. 
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local  authorities  and  involving  plant  of  exceptional  dimensions.  The  Com- 
mittee  further  think  that  undertakings  of  this  character  may  properly  be 
authorised  on  conditions  differing  in  some  respects  from  those  imposed  by 
existing  Acts.  As  to  giving  compulsory  power  of  purchase  of  undertakings 
to  local  authorities  the  Committee,  without  questioning  the  policy  of 
Parliament  in  having  given  such  powers,  observed  : — 

Firstly,  that  when  the  power  of  purchase  was  thus  granted  in  1882  and 
1888  no  such  schemes  of  supplying  energy  in  bulk  were  contemplated  as 
are  now  before  Parliament. 

Secondly,  that  when  the  power  of  purchase  was  thus  granted  the  ques¬ 
tion  then'  before  Parliament  was  chiefly  one  of  light,  whereas  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Committee  shows  that  “  the  application  of  electrical 
energy  in  the  form  of  power  to  an  infinite  variety  of  other  purposes  is 
likely  to  be  in  the  near  future  the  predominant  feature  and  function  of 
these  undertakings.” 

Thirdly,  it  does  not  appear  to  them  that  an  undertaking  supplying 
energy  in  bulk  at  high  voltage  and  in  comparatively  few  mains  is,  as  a 
rule,  so  desirable  for  the  local  authority  to  acquire  as  a  low  voltage  under¬ 
taking  with  many  distributing  mains. 


Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  informed 
a  deputation  from  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  in  that 
year  that  a  Bill  was  being  prepared  to  give  effect  to  these  recom¬ 
mendations.  This  has  never  been  passed,  but  as  regards  the 
general  supply  of  electricity,  other  than  for  lighting,  Parliament 
has  consistently  authorised  private  legislation  on  these  lines,  and 
has  passed  some  five-and-twenty  Power  Acts,  setting  up  non-pur¬ 
chasing  ‘  ‘  bulk  ’  ’  companies  in  all  the  principal  industrial  districts 
except  London.  These  undertakings  were  authorised  so  as  to 
enable  the  smaller  authorities  to  profit  by  the  economies  of 
electrical  production  on  a  larger  scale  than  their  separate  require¬ 
ments  made  possible,  and  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  further 
exjx^nditure  in  enlarging  existing  generating  works.  In  short, 
these  smaller  authorities  obtained  the  ^xjwer  to  purchase  whole¬ 
sale  electricity  in  place  of  buying  fuel  for  producing  it  while 
retaining  the  right  of  retail  distribution,  which  causes  the  greater 
part  of  street  disturbance  and  forms  the  principal  element  of 
monopoly  in  electricity  supply. 

London  has,  however,  benefited  very  little  by  this  later  legis¬ 
lation.  As  in  the  case  of  water,  gas,  and  locomotion,  so  in 
connection  with  electricity  the  metropolis  has  been  treated  as  a 
series  of  separate  areas  rather  than  as  a  complete  whole.  This 
has  led  to  a  needless  multiplication  of  small  and  comparatively 
inefficient  stations.  Any  attempt  upon  the  part  of  the  existing 
undertakers  seriously  to  increase  the  scale  of  production  has  been 
prevented  by  the  presence  of  a  clause  prohibiting  combination, 
which  w’as  originally  inserted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  Provi¬ 
sional  Orders  for  electric  lighting  in  London,  apparently  with  the 
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object  of  ensuring  that  different  systems  should  be  fully  tested/ 
and  that  competition  should  be  maintained.  Thus  it  comes 
about  that  while  in  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Berlin,  New'  York, 
Chicago,  and  other  great  cities  electricity  supply  is  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  one  body,  there  are  at  the  present  time  within  the  metro¬ 
politan  area  over  seventy  authorised  distributors  of  electricity  who 
supply  current  of  various  kinds,  pressures,  and  prices  from  more 
than  fifty  separate  generating  stations.'^  The  average  size  of  these 
stations  is  less  than  one-fifth  of  those  to-day  being  erected  in 
other  capitals,  and  over  400  separate  engines  are  employed  in 
them  which  to-day  might  be  replaced  as  regards  their  capacity 
by  the  eight  turbines  used  in  the  Mauretania  and  her  sister 
vessel.  The  possibilities  of  economy  wdll  be  realised  when  it  is 
stated  that  if  it  were  possible  to  replace  the  existing  sources  of 
production  by  a  central  generating  station,  the  capital  cost  of  the 
latter  need  be  only  about  one-sixth  of  the  expenditure  upon  the 
existing  stations,  while  the  annual  cost  of  production  would  be 
reduced  in  an  even  greater  proportion. 

A  [)artial  attempt  at  concentration  was  made  in  1889,  but 
being  in  advance  of  the  then  state  of  electrical  knowdedge  was 
unsuccessful.  A  more  comprehensive  scheme  was  brought  for¬ 
ward  by  a  company  in  1905,  and  secured  the  approval  of  two 
Committees  of  Parliament,  but  failed  to  reach  a  Third  Beading 
before  the  close  of  the  Session. 

In  1906  a  scheme  was  promoted  by  the  London  County 

(Council.  It  was  rejected  by  a  Select  Committee  of  Parliament, 
which,  while  recommending  that  the  Council  should  be  the  con¬ 
trolling  authority,  suggested  that,  as  regards  carrying  on  the 
work,  it  should  consider  the  benefits  of  co-operating  with  private 
enterprise. 

A  further  and  more  ambitious  scheme  was  promoted  by  the 
London  County  Council  in  1907,  but  the  change  of  parties  w  hich 
I  took  place  last  March  led  to  its  modification,  and  in  its  turn  it 
I  was  subsequently  rejected  by  Parliament.  Several  new  proposals 
will  come  before  Parliament  next  Session.  There  is  no  municipal 
proposal,  however,  the  two  principal  measures  being  promoted 
by  the  chief  existing  companies  and  by  a  new  company  re¬ 
spectively.  Both  Bills  aim  in  different  ways  at  reducing  the  cost 
and  increasing  the  sale  of  electricity  by  increasing  the  scale 
upon  which  it  is  produced.  The  passage  of  either  means  that 
the  electrical  development  of  London  and  the  reforms,  the  need 

(1)  Report  of  Major  Marindin  upon  Metropolitan  Electric  Lighting  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  1889. 

(2)  866  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  House  of  Lords’  Committee  on  London 
Electric  Power  Bills,  1905. 
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for  which  is  now  generally  admitted,  will  be  carried  out  by 
private  enterprise;  the  alternative  is  municipal  enterprise,  i.e.  a 
County  Council  scheme,  which  many  still  favour. 

Leaving  aside  the  broader  questions  of  local  government  and 
finance  which  it  would  raise,  the  main  consideration  is  whether 
in  view  of  what  we  have  already  learnt  about  electricity  since 
municipal  electric  lighting  started,  and  still  more  in  view  of 
what  we  shall  learn  in  the  future,  the  carrying  on  of  such  a 
business  by  the  London  County  Council  is  the  wisest  solution  of 
the  problem  that  can  be  devised  in  the  interests  of  thi'  rate¬ 
payer  and  consumer. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  many  successful  municipal 
electric  lighting  undertakings  both  in  the  provinces  and  in 
London  which  are  giving  their  consumers  an  efficient  supply 
without  any  assistance  from  the  rates. ^  They  derive  the  bulk 
of  their  revenue  and  practically  all  their  profits  from  electric 
lighting,  which  is  increasing  far  less  rapidly  than  electric  |H)wer 
supply.  But  the  fact  that  any  municipal  undertaking  is,  or  is 
not,  able  to  make  receipts  cover  expenses  is  no  criterion  of 
municipal  efficiency  unless  all  the  local  conditions  are  known. 
Some  of  the  best  managed  and  most  desirable  municipal  under¬ 
takings  must  obviously  be  conducted  at  the  ratepayers’  ex{xm.se.^ 
It  is,  for  instance,  quite  conceivable  that  a  municipal  electrical 
supply  in  a  rich  district  like  Westminster  could  not  fail  to  earn 
a  profit,  while  in  Bethnal  Green,  let  us  say,  it  might  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  avoid  a  loss,  under  equally  good  management,  li  in 
the  latter  case  there  existed  sufficient  public  demand  uikhi  the 
part  of  the  ratepayers,  and  no  supply  were  obtainable  from 
private  enterprise,  the  local  authority  might  possibly  be  quite 
justified  in  supplying  this  demand  at  the  ratepayers’  risk.  Apart 
from  the  jxditical®  considerations  involved  in  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  municipal  employees,  the  wisdom  of  municipalising 
any  given  industry  should  be  judged,  not  by  whidher  the  revenue 
happens  to  exceed  or  be  less  than  the  expenditure,  but  by  the 
broader  consideration  as  to  whether  municipal  management  of 
that  undertaking  secures  for  the  consumer,  the  ratepayer,  and 
the  employee  the  best  results  possible. 

(1)  The  supply  for  power  purposes,  however,  is  often  given  below  cost  price, 
which  is  obviously  only  possible  while  it  forms  a  small  proportion  of  the 
whole.  See  Proceedings,  House  of  Lords’  Committee  on  Power  Bills,  1906. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  the  much-abused  Thames  steamboats,  it  was  believed  that 
the  public  required  these  facilities,  which  were  not  obtainable  by  private  enter¬ 
prise;  and  under  these  conditions  there  was  some  excuse  for  the  municipality 
providing  such  facilities  even  at  a  loss.  It  was  the  promise  of  profit  rather  than 
the  resulting  loss  for  which  they  should  be  condemned. 

(3)  See  Lecky’s  Liberty  and  Democracy. 
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To  arrive  at  a  coiTect  decision  the  results  obtainable  from 
municipal  working  must  be  compared,  not  with  those  obtained 
by  the  ratepayer  and  consumer  in  the  days  of  unregulated 
monopoly— for  these  have  gone  for  ever— but  with  the  results 
which  might  in  the  future  be  obtained  from  a  combination  of 
private  enterprise  and  municipal  control  with  partial,  complete, 
or  ultimate  municipal  ownership. 

In  choosing  the  best  method  of  conducting  any  public  service 
so  as  to  secure  the  maximum  benefit  for  the  community,  regard 
must  be  had  to  the  following  points  :  — 

(1)  The  state  of  development  of  the  industry. 

(2)  The  extent  to  which  it  tends  to  become  a  monopoly. 

(3)  The  extent  to  which  it  provides  a  general  necessity — that  is,  to 
which  all  ratepayers  are,  or  may  become,  consumers. 

(4)  The  commercial  risks  involved  and  the  general  suitability  of  the 
enterprise  for  unassisted  municipal  operation. 

(.5)  The  extent  to  which  private  enterprise,  alone  or  in  conjunction  with 
municipal  assistance,  is  able  and  willing  to  provide  similar  benefits  for 
both  ratepayer  and  consumer. 

Applying  these  tests  to  the  whole  range  of  industries,  it  would 
be  generally  agreed  that  sewage  disjxisal  was,  and  to  take  an 
extreme  case,  the  sale  of  radium  was  not,  a  suitable  under¬ 
taking  for  municipal  management,  even  though  the  latter  might 
be  an  absolute  monopoly.  If  a  list  of  enterprises  be  prepared, 
according  to  the  above  five  heads,  then,  if  the  maximum  ultimate 
advantage  to  the  public  be  steadily  kept  in  view,  the  dividing 
line  between  undertakings,  suitable  and  unsuitable  for  municipal 
ojieration,  would  be  drawn  sometimes  higher  and  sometimes 
lower  on  the  list  according  to  individual  opinion. 

The  above  tests  may  be  usefully  applied  to  the  present  case  of 
electricity  supply. 

(1)  As  regards  its  distribution,  electric  supply  has  reached 
a  comparatively  stable  condition  ;  broadly  speaking,  there  has 
been  no  startling  development  in  connection  with  the  laying  of 
electric  mains  during  the  past  fifteen  years  other  than  the  great 
increase  in  their  price  ;  and  that  the  field  for  future  improvements 
in  this  branch  is  somewhat  limited  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  an 
efficiency  of  over  90  }x^r  cent,  is  to-day  easily  obtainable.  As 
regards  the  produetiot2  of  electricity,  however,  exactly  the  reverse 
holds.  The  generation  of  electric  power  has  by  no  means  reached 
finality,  and  the  methods  are  constantly  changing.  Slow-speed 
engines,  high-speed  engines,  and  turbines  have  succeeded  each 
other  at  intervals  of  about  seven  years  as  the  most  economical 
means  of  production ,  and  internal  combustion  engines  are  already 
looming  on  the  horizon  as  rivals  to  turbines.  In  spite  of  these 
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rapid  changes  the  scope  for  further  developments  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  best  methods  for  producing  electricity  in  vogue 
to-day  only  convert  some  15  per  cent,  of  the  energy  of  the  fuel 
into  useful  work  and  an  infinitely  smaller  percentage,  of  course, 
into  useful  light. 

The  bearing  w’hich  this  has  u|X)n  municipalisation  of  electricity 
supply  was  described  by  the  late  Prime  Minister  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1903,  when  he  said  ; 

Supposing  a  municipality  has  embarked  an  enormous  amount  of  rate¬ 
payers’  capital  .  .  .  and  let  it  be  granted  that  the  municipality  may  have 
spent  its  money  wisely  at  the  time  .  .  .  then  suppose  that  a  method  far 
better  and  cheaper  is  invented.  How  painful  must  be  the  dilemma  of 
these  authorities!  Are  they  to  confess  that  they  have  wasted  millions  of 
the  ratepayers’  money  in  the  past,  and  are  they  to  reconstruct  their 
works?  or  are  they  to  saddle  the  municipalities  for  all  time  with  methods 
and  inventions  which  are  old-fashioned  and  worn  out?  i 

There  is,  of  course,  the  wise  provision  of  the  sinking  fund, 
which  w^as,  however,  intended  to  cover  wearing  out  rather  than 
antiquation.  But  as  most  of  the  money  sunk  in  electrical 
machinery  by  the  London  boroughs  has  been  borrowed  for  forty- 
two  years,  while  many  electric  supply  companies  have  found  it 
wise  completely  to  change  their  methods  of  production  once  and 
even  twice  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  the  financial  position 
of  these  municipal  undertakings  cannot  be  considered  entirely 
satisfactory.  Fortunately,  however,  for  the  ratepayer  they  are 
in  possession  of  a  partial  monopoly,  and  hence  will  be  able  to 
protect  his  investment  to  some  extent  by  maintaining  their  prices 
at  the  expense  of  the  consumer. 

(2)  The  rapid  development  in  the  methods  of  electrical  pro¬ 
duction  is  less  remarkable  than  the  increasing  variety  of  applica¬ 
tions  of  electric  'power,  which,  in  a  few  years’  time,  appear  likely 
to  become  far  more  important  than  the  question  of  lighting.  But 
the  sale  of  a  commodity  like  power  to  a  section  of  the 
community  is  in  a  totally  different  category  from  the  supply 
of  water  or  gas,  or  even  electric  light  w^hich,  as  regards  99  per 
cent,  of  the  consumers,  are  monopolies.  Unlike  most  con¬ 
sumers  of  electric  light,  factory  owners  and  railway  companies 
use  electric  power  for  commercial  reasons  solely,  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  discard  it  if  they  think  that  they  can  produce  or 
obtain  power  more  cheaply  in  other  ways.  It  is  the  experience 

(1)  It  appears,  from  the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Admiralty,  the  Royal  Observatory,  and  the  L.C.C.,  issued  February  9th,  1907, 
that  the  machinery  installed  at  the  Greenwich  Power  House  of  the  L.C.C.,  and 
in  use  only  since  July,  1906,  is  already  to  some  extent  out  of  date,  and  in  future 
is  to  be  superseded  by  another  type,  while  the  site  itself  is  unsuitable,  and 
may  be  ultimately  superseded  by  one  at  Erith  as  the  chief  centre  of  supply. 
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of  every  power  company  that  the  business  of  selling  power  is  a 
keenly  competitive  one,  and  that  a  constant  struggle  has  to  be 
waged  owing  to  the  perpetual  improvements  in  gas  and  oil 
engines  and  other  sources  of  power.^  In  cases  where  the  sale 
of  power  is  small  in  amount  compared  wdth  that  of  lighting,  as 
in  the  West  End  of  London,  these  considerations  are  of  less 
importance.  But  as  the  supply  for  traction,  factories,  and 
chemical  purposes  in  the  metropolis  as  a  whole  already  exceeds, 
and  will  ultimately  far  exceed,  that  for  lighting,  they  will  become 
increasingly  important,  as  they  must  tend  to  increase  the  com¬ 
petitive  rather  than  the  monopolistic  features  of  the  business. 
The  supply  of  power  to  large  factories,  unlike  house-to-house 
lighting  supply,  does  not  involve  a  very  serious  amount  of  street 
excavation.  And  except  as  regards  this  use  of  the  streets,  a 
not  insuperable  difficulty,  there  is  not,  and  can  never  be,  so  far 
as  can  be  seen  with  our  present  knowledge,  anything  approach¬ 
ing  a  general  monopoly  in  the  supply  of  power  of  any  kind.^ 

(3)  Beference  has  already  been  made  to  the  comparatively 
small  percentage  of  the  population  which  uses  electric  light,  in 
spite  of  its  rapid  extensions.  Still  more  so  does  this  apply  in  th(' 
case  of  power  users.  The  supply  of  electric  power  wdll  ulti¬ 
mately  be  more  im[X)rtant  than  electric  lighting,  because  of  the 
magnitude  rather  than  the  number  of  the  individual  power  users. 
In  an  average  London  supply  undertaking  less  than  10  per  cent, 
of  the  consumers  are  power  users. 

(4)  Thus  the  supply  of  power  of  any  kind,  on  a  large  scale,  is 
a  distinctly  more  speculative  business  than  lighting.  To  make  it  a 
commercial  success  often  involves  giving  heavy  monetary  guaran¬ 
tees  against  failure  of  supply,  sinking  much  capital  on  hired-out 
plant,  arranging  agreements  of  different  kinds  with  almost  every 
large  consumer,  based  in  many  cases  upon  the  output  of  his 
works  or  the  price  of  his  manufactures,  and  undertaking  com¬ 
mercial  negotiations  of  an  intricate  nature,  all  of  which  are  diffi¬ 
cult  or  even  impossible  to  the  local  authority,  how’ever  good  its 
manager.  In  the  words  of  a  leading  apologist  for  municipal 
trading  a  local  authority  is  at  a  disadvantage  because  :  — 

Its  machinery  is  not  constituted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  an 
efficient  instrument  in  the  direction  of  making  profits.  Could  any  company 
conduct  a  competitive  business  if  the  public  were  admitted  to  its  Board 
meetings?  ....  In  most  commercial  transactions  secrecy  during  their 


(1)  Proceedings,  House  of  Lords’  Committee,  1905. 

(2)  This  does  not  apply  to  certain  small  users,  to  cases  in  congested  districts 
like  the  City,  where  exigencies  of  space,  nuisance,  or  fire  risk  make  the  use  of 
electricity  essential. 
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progress  is  an  essential  towards  their  being  brought  to  a  successful  issue 
but  leakage  of  information  is  a  constant  difficulty  with  local  authorities 
and  there  is  no  efficient  safeguard  against  it. 

And  Mr.  Lecky  has  shown  the  difficulties  of  successful  State 
management  of  enterprises  possessing  these  characteristics. 

The  tact  and  foresight  which  anticipate  changes  in  the  course  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  commerce  and  fashion,  the  promptitude  which  seizes  the  happy 
moment  for  contracting  or  expanding  supply,  meeting  half  disclosed  wants, 
and  giving  to  enterprise  new  directions  and  impulses,  the  rare  combina¬ 
tions  of  daring,  caution  and  insight  by  which  alone  these  great  forms  of 
industry  can  succeed,  will  never  be  found  in  routine-ridden  government 
officials.^ 

The  advantages  are,  of  course,  not  invariably  all  on  one  side. 
Municipal  committees  often  have  good  business  men  upon  them, 
while  Boards  of  Directors  are  not  invariably  appointed 
solely  in  the  shareholders’  interests ;  companies’  balance-sheets 
are  not  always  clear ;  municipal  accounts  are  not  always  unintel¬ 
ligible  to  the  ratepayer.  There  is  one  argument,  however,  which 
is  peculiarly  important  in  the  present  case,  and  that  is  the 
question  of  remedy  in  the  case  of  mismanagement.  It  is  usually 
contended  that,  in  the  case  of  a  municipality  mismanaging  any 
of  its  undertakings,  a  ready  remedy  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  rate¬ 
payer.  In  a  small  towm  wdth  a  limited  number  of  public  under¬ 
takings,  where  the  individual  members  of  the  various  committees 
and  their  capacities  are  well  known  to  the  ratepayers,  this  may  be 
the  case  ;  but  it  is  obviously  not  so  in  the  case  of  London.  Let  us 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  Council’s  proposed  electrical 
undertaking  had  resulted  in  financial  failure,  that  this  fact  was 
published  and  acknowledged,  and  that  a  large  body  of  ratepayers 
disapproved  of  the  committee’s  management.  In  view  of  the 
enormous  and  perpetually  increasing  number  of  the  Council’s 
activities,  it  would  obviously  be  very  difficult  for  these  rate¬ 
payers,  at  an  election  fought  upon  a  dozen  issues,  to  express 
effectively  their  view’s  upon  the  action  of  this  one  committee, 
none  of  whose  members  might  happen  to  be  elected  in  their  own 
district.  However  dissatisfied  they  might  be  with  one  of  the 
Council’s  undertakings,  few  w’ould  be  prepared  to  vote  against 
certain  candidates,  of  nine-tenths  of  whose  opinions  and  actions 
they  might  approve,  merely  because  these  men  or  their  col¬ 
leagues  did  not  possess  the  time  or  the  ability  necessary  to 
manage  successfully  a  business  like  the  sale  of  electric  power. ^ 

(1)  Liberty  and  Democracy,  Chapter  VIII. 

(2)  In  the  last  Borough  Council  elections  more  than  one  case  occurred  where 
committees  responsible  for  the  management  of  the  undertakings  which  had  been 
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I  But  the  private  shareholder  has  but  one  consideration  before  him 
and  if  dissatisfied  can  not  only  eject  his  directoi’s,  but  can  sell  bis 
shares,  a  remedy  not  open  to  an  ordinary  ratepayer. 

1  As  regards  the  consumers’  remedy  in  case  of  mismanagement, 

I  it  has  been  shown  that  these  in  London  at  present  form  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  population,  and  possess  therefore  propor¬ 
tionately  little  voting  power.  There  is  the  further  difficulty 
that  the  consumer  in  the  330  square  miles  outside  London  in 
which  supply  was  proposed  to  bo  given  under  the  late  Council’s 
scheme,  if  dissatisfied  with  the  Council’s  management  of  the 
undertaking  would  have  no  remedy  whatever,  not  even  that  of 
a  vote,  a  disqualification  which  also  applies,  of  course,  to  the 
large,  and  as  regards  ix)wer,  specially  important,  class  of  con¬ 
sumers  both  within  and  without  the  county  who  are  limited 
companies. 

But  probably  the  majority  of  those  who,  in  spite  of  these  con¬ 
siderations,  would  be  inclined  to  support  the  County  Council 
being  made  responsible  for  the  business  of  selling  electric  power 
in  London,  do  so  in  the  belief  that  it  will  tend  to  a  relief  of  rates 

iand  put  the  profits  into  the  public,  instead  of  the  private,  pocket. 
That  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  tram¬ 
ways’  acquisition.  But  the  Council’s  Finance  Committee  in 
their  Ileport  of  December  6th,  1906,  held  out  no  very  glowing 
prospects.  The  report  signed  by  Lord  Welby  said  :  — 

The  experts  look  for  a  rapid  growth  in  the  use  of  electricity,  and  if  their 
expectations  are  realised  the  calculations  made  show  that  when  the  scheme 
is  fully  developed,  by  the  year  1915,  or  thereabouts,  there  should  be  a 
substantial  surplus  sufficient  to  secure  the  financial  stability  of  the  under¬ 
taking.  The  estimates  do  not,  however,  contemplate  any  relief  to  the 
rates  (and)  we  fear  that  during  the  early  years  some  charge  on  the  rates 
must  be  looked  for,  and  .  .  .  there  is  difficulty  in  avoiding  this  by  fixing 
higher  charges,  as  the  charges  must  be  fixed  low  from  the  outset  in  order 

I  to  attract  business. 

This  is  at  first  somewhat  surprising  in  view  of  the  enormous 
possibilities  of  London  as  a  field  for  electricity  supply.  But  it 
is  important  to  look,  not  at  the  excellent  returns  now  earned  by 
electric  lighting  companies  in  the  West  End  districts,  but  to  the 
electrical  earnings  of  London  as  a  whole.  Had  the  Council  been 
able  to  wipe  out  all  the  existing  undertakings  at  its  creation  in 
1889,  and  to  start  with  a  monopoly  of  electricity  supply,  as  has 
been  the  case  in  many  of  the  most  successful  provincial  under¬ 
takings,  or  even  if  the  Council  were  to  confine  itself  to  the  sale 

admittedly  successful  were  rejected  almost  in  their  entirety  for  other  reasons, 
and  in  previous  elections  the  reverse  has  often  occurred.  The  difficulty  is 
I  increased  when  one  committee  manages  more  than  one  undertaking,  like  steam- 

1  I  boats,  tramways,  and  highways. 
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of  electric  light,  the  financial  dangers  would  be  to  some  extent 
decreased.  But  already  some  ^17,000,000  have  been  expended 
in  this  business,  and  municipalisation  would  result  in  a  large 
reduction  ^  of  revenue  due  to  equalisation  of  prices  throughout  the 
Various  districts.  Again,  some  60  per  cent,  of  the  present  elec¬ 
trical  supply  of  London  is  given  by  companies  in  competition 
with  each  other.  The  removal  of  this  competition,  which  has 
been  a  strong  inducement  to  economy  in  working,  must  also  tend 
to  retard  the  growth  of  the  business.  There  was  thus  little 
financial  advantage,  apparently,  to  be  derived  by  the  London 
ratepayers  ^  from  the  municipalisation  of  electricity  supply  on 
the  lines  proposed  by  the  late  Council. 

The  principal  remaining  argument  for  municipalisation  is  the 
advantage  to  the  consumer.  Concentration  of  electricity  supply 
in  Greater  London  would  certainly  enable  a  great  reduction  in 
price  to  bo  brought  about  were  it  not  for  the  heavy  outlay 
already  made.  But  it  is  obvious  that  very  large  economies  and 
a  remarkable  increase  of  business  will  be  required  to  compensate 
for  the  loss  of  revenue  foretold  by  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
late  Council,  and  also  to  provide  a  return  uixtn  a  capital  outlay 
much  greater  than  at  present  employed  in  the  business. 

(5)  We  now  come  to  the  final  question — the  inability  or  unwil¬ 
lingness  of  private  enterprise  to  carry  out  this  work  either  alone 
or  in  conjunction  with  the  Council. 

Both  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  (1906) 
and  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  late  Council  have  suggested 
some  form  of  co-operation  between  the  Council  and  private  enter¬ 
prise  as  a  possible  solution.^  The  Finance  Committee  concluded 
its  Report  by  saying  : — 

The  financial  difificulties  to  which  we  have  called  the  attention  of  the 
Council  would,  to  a  large  extent,  be  obviated  if  the  Council  saw  its  way 
to  adopt  some  scheme  of  exercising  the  powers  sought  by  which  the 
Council,  while  retaining  general  control,  would  bo  relieved  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  working  the  undertaking  in  whole  or  in  part. 

The  feasibility  and  the  details  of  such  a  scheme  are  questions 
to  bo  settled  by  Parliament.  But  it  is  in  this  direction  that  other 
great  cities  are  seeking  to  solve  some  of  their  more  pressing 
problems. 

The  movement  in  favour  of  a  combination  of  municipal  control 

(1)  L.C.C.  Finance  Committee,  December  6th,  1906.  A  reduction  estimated  at 
40  per  cent  by  the  SfatiH,  January  26th,  1907. 

(2)  The  liability  for  the  whole  area,  county  and  extra-county,  was  to  fall 
upon  the  county  ratepayer  (Finance  Committee  report). 

(3)  Special  Report  of  the  Hybrid  Committee  on  Electric  Power  Bills,  1906, 
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I  (involving  complete,  partial,  or  ultimate  municipal  ownership) 
with  private  management,  has  already  borne  fruit  in  several  of 
the  largest  capitals,  and  it  seems  probable  that  further  attempts 
■  will  be  made  on  these  lines.  In  some  cases  the  initial  cost  of 
the  work  has  been  borne  by  the  city,  in  some  cases  by  private 
enterprise,  and  in  some  cases  jointly, 
i  Such  an  arrangement  was  suggested  by  the  Joint  Committee 
upon  the  London  Underground  Railway  Bills  in  1901.  After 
hearing  the  views  of  the  London  County  Council  and  the  City 
of  London  with  regard  to  the  methods  of  financing  ‘  ‘  tube  ’  ’  rail¬ 
ways  they  recommended  that  :  — 

The  railways  should  be  constructed  on  sound  economical  principles  and 
without  undue  inflation  of  capital.  It  is  obvious  that  if  dividends  are  to 
be  paid  on  inflated  capital,  fares  to  produce  such  dividends  must  be  on 

I  a  scale  higher  than  would  be  required  to  pay  a  fair  remunerative  interest 
on  the  money  expended  on  the  works.  The  Light  Railways  Act  gives 
power  to  the  local  authority  to  construct  or  to  assist  In  the  construction 
of  light  railways,  and  the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  some  such  power 
given  to  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  and  the  County  Councils 
concerned,  in  respect  to  London  Underground  Railways  would  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage.  They  therefore  recommend  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
should  insert  in  each  Bill  a  model  clause  based  upon  that  in  the  Light 
Railways  Act,  with  such  modifications  as  may  bo  necessary,  giving  powers 
to  the  City  Corporation  or  the  County  Councils  in  the  countries,  in  which 
the  railways  would  be  constructed,  either  to  construct  or  to  aid  in  the 
construction  of  the  lines. 

In  1905  the  Royal  Commission  on  London  Traffic,  dealing  with 
the  question  of  municipal  ownership  and  operation  of  tramways, 
which  it  had  investigated  on  the  six)t,  reix)rted  as  follows  (pages 
50  and  51  Section  112)  ;  — 


So  far  as  the  question  involves  considerations  of  municipal  trading  wo 
do  not  think  it  is  within  our  province  to  express  an  opinion.  We  think 
it  reasonable  that  some  profit  should  be  derived  from  the  tramways  for 
the  benefit  of  the  municipality,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  best  way 
of  securing  the  largest  profit  will  be  that  the  municipality,  even  if  it  finds 
the  money  for  constructing,  should  undertake  the  task  of  operating.  In 
other  countries  it  is  not  unusual  for  municipalities  to  construct,  purchase, 
or  otherwise  acquire  the  tramways,  but  in  such  cases  the  actual  working 
is  generally  left  to  companies  to  control  and  operate.  It  is  claimed  that 
such  methods  yield  better  financial  results  in  municipalities,  and  avoid 
difficulties  which  might  arise  from  municipal  authorities  carrying  on 
business  of  this  kind  on  a  large  scale.  Abroad,  the  work  of  constructing 
is  often  facilitated  by  the  same  company  that  is  afterwai’ds  to  operate  also 
undertaking  the  building  of  the  line  by  contract  with  the  municipal 
authorities,  who  are  thereby  saved  from  the  risks  and  disadvantages 
attendant  upon  the  making,  as  well  as  the  working,  of  a  line  by  the 
municipality. 

In  Paris,  Boston,  and  New  York  the  municipality  has  pro- 
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vided  the  capital  for  the  construction  of  various  railways,  the 
companies  finding  the  money  for  the  electrical  equipment  of  the 
lines  and  for  the  generating  stations.  In  Paris  the  municipality 
is,  at  the  end  of  thirty-five  years,  entitled  to  take  over  the  plant 
and  equipment  provided  by  the  company  without  payment  of  any 
sort ;  in  the  two  American  cases  the  municipalities  pay  fair 
market  value  for  the  companies’  plant  which  Boston  may  take 
over  in  thirty-five  years  and  New  York  in  fifty  years. ^  The 
interest  and  sinking  fund  charges  payable  to  the  municipality  in 
each  case  represent  a  first  charge  on  the  undertaking. 

Apart  from  questions  as  to  the  relative  efficiency  of  municipal 
and  private  management,^  the  merit  of  such  an  arrangement 
compared  with  municipal  oixjration  is,  presumably,  that  com¬ 
mercial  considerations  are  less  likcdy  to  be  violated  for  ixditical 
ends  and  that  continuity  of  ])olicy  is  more  certain.  As  compared 
with  company  owmership,  the  advantages  claimed  arc  that  the 
risk  of  “  watered  ”  or  wasted  capital  with  its  attendant  evils  are 
avoided,  that  the  municipality  obtains  a  share  in  the  laofits 
without,  or  with  small,  accompanying  risk,  and  that  at  the  end 
of  the  concession  it  resumes  possession  without  having  to  pay 
for  “watered”  capital,  for  good-will,  or  for  prospective  profits. 
It  is,  on  the  one  hand,  clearly  necessary  that  the  operating  com 
pany  should  be  subject  to  control  as  regards  rates  and  facilities 
provided,  while  left  a  free  hand  in  the  management,  while  to 
safeguard  the  municipality,  some  guarantee  for  the  payment  of 
interest  and  sinking  fund  is  required.  To  ensure  lasting  success 
it  is  obviously  desirable  that  both  parties  should  participate  in 
the  profits. 

The  above  cases  deal  with  locomotion  problems.  But  while 
the  means  of  locomotion  are  still  changing,  the  production  and 
utilisation  of  electricity  are  developing  even  more  rapidly,  and 
even  such  an  advanced  body  as  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris 
has  recently  called  in  the  assistance  of  private  enterprise  in  con¬ 
nection  with  electricity  supply  as  it  had  done  in  connection  with 
locomotion.  In  Germany,  also,  “  w'here  most  electric  lighting 
undertakings  are  municipally  owned,”  ^  both  Berlin  and  Ham¬ 
burg  have  called  in  private  enterprise  for  their  operation. 

The  waste  involved  in  a  perpetuation  of  the  existing  methods 
and  the  necessity  for  concentrating  the  production  of  electricity 

(1)  The  financial  assistance  given  by  the  Corporation  of  London  and  the  Com 
missioners  of  Sewers  to  the  Underground  Railway  and  to  the  Central  London 
Railway,  and  the  Treasury  grants  under  the  Light  Railways’  Act,  are  well-known 
examples  of  the  same  principle. 

(2)  A  lucid  discussion  of  these  will  be  found  in  a  recent  work  on  Munieijm} 
Trade,  by  Major  Leonard  Darwin. 

(3)  Municipal  Administration,  Fairlie,  p.  287. 
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lu  London  are  now  generally  recognised.^  The  best  way  of 
achieving  this  is  a  matter  for  a  Parliamentary  Committee  and  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  settle. 

But  a  Parliamentary  Committee  has  already  endorsed  the 
recommendations  of  the  Council’s  own  Finance  Committee,  that 
the  financial  risk  attending  this  scheme  is  too  great  to  be  entirely 
undertaken  by  the  London  ratepayer,  and  that  some  way  of 
sharing  it  with  private  enterjirise  shoidd  be  sought  for. 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  recently  told  us  ^  that 
in  co-operation  between  municipal  control  and  private  enterprise 
lies  our  best  hope  for  the  future  of  our  great  cities. 

During  the  past  five  years  every  possible  alternative  but  this 
has  been  considered  by  Parliament,  without  bringing  the  benefits 
of  concentration  any  nearer.^  It  would  be  of  advantage  alike  to 
the  ratepayer,  the  consumer,  and  the  existing  authorities  if  the 
present  waste  could  cease  and  the  question  be  finally  settled  by 
Parliament  this  year.^ 

T.  H.  Minshall. 

(1)  See  article  by  Mr.  McKinnon  Wood,  M.P.,  L.C.C.,  in  The  World^s  Work, 
July,  1906. 

(2)  Speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Baker  Street  and  Waterloo  Railway. 

(3)  This  is  the  fourth  Bill  promoted  by  the  L.C.C.,  while  no  less  than  seven 
different  proposals  have  been  submitted  for  carrying  out  the  work  by  private 
enterprise. 

(4)  It  was  stated  by  an  influential  deputation  of  manufacturers,  which  waited 
upon  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1905,  that  the  establishment  of  a  supply  of  cheap 
power  would  effect  a  saving  of  three  millions  per  annum  to  London. 
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A  Rejoindee  to  De.  A.  R.  Wallace. 

A  COMFOETABLE  conviction  prevails  amongst  the  cultured  men  and 
women  of  to-day  that  they  are  superior  both  to  their  own 
ancestors  of  the  Stone  Age  as  also  to  savage  tribes  of,  say,  Swazis 
or  Zulus  now  existing  in  tropical  continents.  Would  it  be 
doubted  that  modern  man  who,  with  his  electrical  inventions, 
has  conquered  the  inhibitions  of  space  and  of  gravitation,  and  now 
flies  indifferently  across  land  or  air  or  water,  and  who,  through 
the  scientific  marvels  of  spectro-  and  electro-scope,  is  able  to 
decompose,  and  weigh  the  elements  of  the  remotest  stars  of 
heaven — would  it  be  doubted  that  such  a  man  is  superior  both 
to  the  Palaeolithic  ancestor  whose  proudest  achievement  was  the 
rough  hewing  of  a  stone-axe,  or  to  the  savage  Zulu,  naked  and 
be-kraaled?  If  an  argument  of  defence  for  such  an  obvious 
truism  were  required,  the  first  weapon  to  fly  from  the  scabbard 
of  mental  resource  would,  in  all  probability,  be  the  doctrine  of 
evolution.  Evolution,  it  would  be  urged,  in  which  everybody 
now  believes,  provides  for  continuous  progress  from  inferior  to 
more  perfect  forms,  and  of  this  law  the  twentieth-century  white 
man  is  the  crowning  illustration.  But  evolution  has,  alas! 
shared  the  fate  of  all  popularised  doctrines — Christianity  not  ex¬ 
cepted  ;  its  rewards  are  claimed  whilst  its  conditions  are  ignored, 
and  thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  human  progress  is  assumed  as 
a  sine  qua  non  of  an  existing  system  of  evolution,  although  the 
condition  upon  which  alone  the  law  of  continuous  advance  is 
operative — the  condition,  namely,  of  the  existence  of  some  selec¬ 
tive  agency  which  shall  fix  the  type — is  entirely  omitted  as  a 
factor  in  the  development  of  mankind.  For  in  the  artificial 
and  complex  stage  in  which  the  human-social  organism  is  now 
struggling,  selection  by  nature  of  the  fittest  to  survive,  is  for 
all  practical  purposes  eliminated,  and  no  other  efficient  agency  of 
selection  has  by  man  been  substituted. 

In  all  stages  of  development  of  life  heloic  that  of  the  human- 
social,  the  transformation  of  organisms  is  determined,  through 
natural  selection,  by  conditions  of  environment.  The  transmuta¬ 
tion  of  the  giant  forests  of  the  Carboniferous  Period  into  the  insig¬ 
nificant  types  now  represented  by  some  of  our  club  mosses,  or  of 
the  gigantic  Dinosaurs  of  Jurassic  Time  into  the  tiny  hole-and- 
corner  lizards  of  our  rocks,  has  been  due  to  climatic  conditions 
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of  environment  against  which  the  type  was  helpless.  But 
j  whereas  in  biology  the  environment  “  transforms  ” — as  Professor 
Ward  phrases  it — “the  organism,  in  Sociology  iNIan  transforms 
the  environment.”  Since  then  the  environment  of  civilised  man 
is  almost  entirely  of  his  own  creation,  it  is  interesting  to  examine 
the  effect  of  this  transfer  of  control,  as  revealed  in  the  human 
I  character  now  in  process  of  evolvement. 

I  Dr.  Wallace  has,  in  the  January  number  of  this  Review, 

I  startled  the  complacency  of  many  by  his  assertion  that  so  far 
from  having  progressed,  Man  has,  on  the  contrary,  since  the 
{xTiod  when  he  became  historically  cognisable,  if  anything, 
deteriorated  in  character.  He  not  only  reminds  us  that  inequali¬ 
ties  in  racial  and  national  characters  are,  as  a  rule,  not  inherent, 
but  incidental  to  an  environment  which  includes  opportunity  of 
I  accumulated  knowledge,  &c. ;  and  that  therefore  the  average 
Zulu  or  Fijian  native  may  be  ))otentially  equal  intellectually  to 
the  average  Englishman  ;  but  he  tells  us  that  “  there  has  been  no 
general  advance  of  character  during  the  whole  period  of  which 
we  can  obtain  any  definite  information.”  And  that  “  we  shall 
be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  we  are  to-day  in  all  probability 
mentally  and  morally  inferior  to  our  semi-barbaric  ancestors.” 

Now  it  is  not  intended  here  to  dissent  from  this  view,  which 
is  a  logical  deduction  from  reasonable  arguments.  But  when, 
with  the  impulsion  of  much  weighty  argument  behind  him,  the 
elastic-souled  scientist  rebounds  from  the  dark  depths  of  his 
condemnation  of  the  Past  and  Present  to  the  roseate  prophecy 
“that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it”  (the  human 
character)  “  will  be  so  improved  in  the  not  distant  future,”  it  is 
of  importance  to  investigate  more  closely  the  composition  of  this 
“human  character”  with  a  view  to  testing  the  justification  for 
such  optimism,  and  of  judging  for  ourselves  as  to  whether  the  only 
selective  agencies — namely,  marriage  and  education — named  by 
the  Professor,  are  likely  to  be  effectual  in  uplifting  Man  to  a 
iwsition  which  shall  eventually  be,  let  us  say,  as  superior  to  that 
in  which  he  now  finds  himself,  as  this  present  position  is  superior 
to  that  of  his  previous  anthroiX)idal  stage. 

Human  character  is,  says  Dr.  Wallace,  “  really  the  aggregate  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  ”  ;  and  it  is,  we  are  told,  pre¬ 
cisely  in  these  faculties  which  Man,  as  apart  from  the  animal 
world,  distinctively  possesses,  that  there  has  been  no  advance  but 
rather  retrogression,  this  retrogression  not  being  applicable  to 
those  faculties  which  Man  shares  in  common  with  the  lower 
animals.  For,  writes  the  great  scientist,  “though  there  has 
apparently  been  no  continuous  advance  in  the  higher  intellectual 
and  moral  nature  of  man  .  .  .  this  has  not  been  the  case  with 
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that  portion  of  his  faculties  which  he  possesses  in  common  with 
the  lower  animals.  .  .  .  How  this  higher  nature  originated  we 
may  never  know,  but  all  the  evidence  points  in  the  direction  of 
some  spiritual  influx.” 

We  are,  therefore,  to  believe  that  the  higher  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  faculties  of  Man  are  differentiated  from  the  faculties 
which  he  possesses  in  common  with  the  lower  animals  by  having 
no  recognisable  source.  They  are  not  of  evolutionary  origin,  but 
owe  their  existence  possibly  to  some  ‘‘spiritual  influx.”  It  is, 
however,  precisely  these  higher  and  spiritual  faculties  which  have 
deteriorated,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  lower  and  more 
material  of  man’s  faculties,  those  which  he  shares  in  common 
with  the  beasts,  improvement  is  discernible.  And  yet  whilst  the 
non-evolutionary  character  of  those  higher  faculties  is  insisted  on, 
we  are  asked  to  believe  that  they  will  in  the  not  distant  future, 
at  the  instigation  of  man-selected  agencies,  develop  tendencies  of 
progress  in  accordance  with  an  evolutionary  nature  which  they 
do  not,  it  is  supposed,  possess! 

Now  it  will  be  the  object  of  this  essay  to  show,  firstly,  that 
.  the  moral  faculties  are  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  that  these 
have  been  derived,  not  by  some  ‘‘spiritual  influx”  through  a 
discontinuous  process  outside  Nature,  but  through  the  legitimate 
continuity  of  a  material  evolution.  And  that  it  is  just  because 
they  are  products  of  evolution  that  they  have  retrogressed  owing 
to  the  absence  of  any  continuous  selective  agency,  and  in 
obedience  to  the  law'  of  ‘‘extinction  of  specialised  types”  and 
‘‘  persistence  only  of  the  unspecialised,”  as  also  in  obedience  to 
the  generally  misunderstood  law'  of  ‘‘  survival  of  the  fittest.”  Tor 
this  really  means  survival  not  of  the  fittest  in  some  high  or 
abstract  sense,  but  of  the  ‘‘  fittest  to  survive  ”  in  the  particular 
environment  in  which  the  organism  is  placed.  The  as¬ 
sumption  that  evolution  necessarily  means  progress  upwards  to 
continuously  higher  forms  is  falsified  by  physiological  facts. 
Evolution  implies  evolvement,  but  evolvement  of  any  traits  and 
qualities  which  will  help  the  organism  to  survive — survival  being 
the  main  desideratum  of  material  nature. 

iSIany  organisms  have  evolved  and  survived  in  full  vigour  with 
great  benefit  to  themselves  by  abandonment  of  higher  structural 
forms  and  retrogression  to  simpler  types.  The  elimination,  for 
instance,  of  wings  in  the  Kiwi  bird  of  New  Zealand  which,  to  the 
msthetic  observer,  would  appear  as  a  structural  degeneration,  has, 
as  Professor  Weismann  points  out,  proved  of  great  advantage  to 
the  species  in  the  past,  enabling  it  as  a  ground-bird  to  adapt 
itself  to  conditions  under  which  food  was  procurable  along  the 
lines  of  least  resistance.  Owing,  however,  to  this  special  adapta- 
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tion  to  environment,  the  species — having  lost  its  wings  irretriev¬ 
ably— is  now  likely,  as  a  result  of  the  introduction  of  fire-arms, 
to  undergo  extinction.  The  Kiwi  bird  thus  illustrates  the  double 
truth  that  evolution  is  not  necessarily  from  lower  to  higher  forms 
of  life,  and  that  specialisation  or  a  too  perfect  adaptation  to  any 
environment  is  often  at  the  risk  of  ultimate  extinction  of  the 
species. 

Similarly,  the  loss  of  wings  in  the  worker-ant  illustrates  the 
process  of  “  reversed  natural  selection,”  selection  that  is,  which, 
though  operating  usefully  to  the  species  as  concerns  the  special 
environment  of  the  moment,  is  not  of  a  nature  to  be  appro¬ 
priately  termed  upward  growth.  Again,  the  loss  of  organs  of 
sight  in  the  fish  living  in  the  dark  waters  of  the  mammoth  cave, 
though  from  an  outside  point  of  view  a  deterioration  of  type,  is 
to  the  fish  themselves  of  undoubted  benefit,  allowing  the  more 
expedient  development  of  other  senses.  Even  parasitism,  involv¬ 
ing  the  loss  of  limbs  and  every  organ  except  the  mouth  and 
stomach,  is  to  the  lice  which  flourish  by  sucking  the  blood  of 
fishes  an  evolvement  of  nature’s  ordering  and  of  undoubted 
advantage — to  the  lice. 

And  so  the  human  animal,  if  left  to  the  sole  care  of  evolution, 
must  face  the  possibility  of  evolvement  into  a  social  organism  in 
which  structural  retrogression,  parasitism,  and  degeneration  in 
physical,  and,  as  a  direct  consequence,  in  mental  qualities,  may 
all  be  contingencies  of  environment,  especially  of  man-made 
environment. 

But  the  second  argument  of  this  article  will  try  to  show  that, 
whereas  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  are  evolutionary  pro¬ 
ducts,  liable  to  the  fluctuations  and  variabilities  of  all  evolutionary 
products,  and  are  therefore  truly  “  characteristically  human,” 
inasmuch  as  the  human  animal  is  by  acknowledgment  an  evolved 
creation — that  the  spiritual  quality,  the  ”  spiritual  influx,”  which 
is  associated  by  the  Professor  as  part  cause  and  part  substance 
of  the  faculties  of  morality  and  intellectuality,  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  quality  distinctively  and  characteristically  Divine — and 
that  it  is  by  recognition  of  the  role  which  Spirit  must  play  as  the 
main  feature  of  the  Super-man  that  Man’s  salvation  will  lie. 

Now  it  is  cowardly  to  beat  round  about  this  bush  of  spirituality. 
Either  Spirit  exists  as  a  distinct  appurtenance  of  Man,  even 
though  we  are  unable  at  present  to  define  it  in  terms  of  logic — 
or  it  is  a  chimera.  But  if  it  exists,  as  this  argument  wdll  assume, 
and  if  it  means  anything  at  all  beyond  a  mere  formal  concession 
to  orthodoxy  in  opinion ,  Spirit  means  not  a  mere  cerebral  func¬ 
tioning  of  a  purely  material  nature,  not  Mind,  which  is  a 
phenomenon  of  matter  and  dies  with  the  disintegration  of  the 
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matter  in  which  it  was  inherent — it  signifies  something  which  is 
Divine.  Now  that  which  is  Divine  is  perfect — as  oxygen  is 
perfect — and  unconditioned.  Spirit,  therefore,  together  with  its 
qualities,  being  Divine,  is  perfect  always,  and  cannot  either  become 
more  perfect  in  the  future,  or  ever  have  been  less  perfect  in  the 
past.  Being  Divine,  Spirit  with  its  qualities  is  unconditioned 
and  could  never  therefore  be  liable  to  laws  of  “relativity  to 
environment,’’  especially  to  laws  of  man-made  environment.  It 
is  but  shirking  the  resix)nsibility  of  framing  a  conception  of 
“Spirit’’  to  define  morality  and  intellectuality  as  being  sepa¬ 
rately  characteristic  human  faculties,  and  then,  by  an  arbitrary 
euphemism,  to  name  the  conglomerate  “the  spiritual  nature  of 
Man.’’ 

To  believe  that  the  ‘  ‘  spiritual  nature  of  Man  ’  ’  has  deteriorated, 
or  is  capable  of  retrogression,  w'hilst  the  materially-derived  quali¬ 
ties  shared  in  common  with  the  lower  animals  have  progressed; 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  believe  that  it  is  from  the  spiritual 
qualities  of  a  non-evolutionary  nature  that  progress  in  accordance 
with  evolutionary  laws  of  Selection  is  to  be  expected  in  the 
future — involves  belief  in  a  plurality  of  paradox.  The  solution  of 
the  difficulty  can  alone  be  found  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  because  of  their  evolutionary  derivation  that  the  qualities  of 
morality  and  intellectuality  have  in  any  degree  retrogressed  in 
the  past,  and  equally  can  it  only  be  on  behalf  of  their  evolutionary 
origin  that  progress  for  these  qualities  could  for  the  future  be 
predicted. 

But  how,  it  will  be  asked,  can  the  evolutionary  origin  of 
morality — the  main  characteristic  of  INIan — be  show’n?  For  this 
it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  the  crinoline  of  convention  which 
guards  the  skeleton  of  morality  from  impartial  scrutiny  and  study 
without  prejudice  the  true  lines  of  its  anatomy. 

What  then  is  Morality?  Speaking  broadly,  morality  is  a  term 
which  presumes  in  Man  the  faculty  to  discriminate  good  from  evil 
and  to  sympathise  with  suffering.  But  w'hence  was  this  faculty 
derived?  It  is  within  the  scope  of  this  interrogative  that  has 
been  hitherto  contained  the  casus  belli  between  materialism 
and  religion.  For  materialism  has  asserted  that  throughout 
the  whole  scheme  of  life  there  is  no  warranty  to  be 
found  outside  Man,  for  human  codes  which  coddle  disease, 
impose  burdensome  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  sexual 
and  physical  activities  and  which,  generally  speaking,  dis¬ 
place  Might  and  substitute  Sympathy  and  Justice  as  determining 
factors  in  life.  Nature,  says  materialism,  is  red  in  tooth  and 
claw ;  she  tramples  the  feeble  under  foot  and  punishes  with  indif¬ 
ference  the  virtuous  and  the  wdeked.  For  her  Might  is  the  only 
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I  criterion  of  Right,  and  intentional  Justice  or  Morality,  as  we 
understand  the  term,  is  unknown.  “  Of  moral  purpose,” 
epitomises  Huxley,  “  I  see  no  trace  in  Nature.”  Since  then,  says 
Materialism,  the  ethics  of  humanity  are  without  prototype  in  the 
realm  of  nature,  and  we  cannot  acknowledge  a  swper-nature,  we 
are  forced  to  declare  their  origin  inscrutable  and  to  reserve  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  the  value  of  qualities  thus  spuriously  acquired  by  Man. 

Religion,  on  the  other  hand,  says  :  w’e  too  admit  that  morality 
finds  no  parallel  outside  mankind.  Our  hospitals  for  disease,  our 
anaesthetics  for  pain,  our  social  restrictions,  our  courts  of  justice, 
derive  no  sanction,  no  justification  from  the  physical  universe, 
which  is  Nature.  But  Nature  is  for  us  only  the  penultimate  of 
a  super-nature  which  w^e  call  God.  It  is  by  the  miracle  of  an 
exclusive  revelation  from  this  higher  power — some  spiritual  influx 
—that  Man’s  morality  is  inspired ;  and  since  the  sole  source  of 
authorisation  for  the  development  of  the  higher  faculties  of  Man 
is  the  super-human  God ,  it  follows  that  a  belief  in  this  particular 
form  of  God  is  a  necessity  of  human  progress.  Those,  therefore, 
who  reject  this  God  are  enemies  to  the  human  race. 

1  Thus  whilst  the  point  of  dispute  betw’een  materialism  and 
I  religion  is  whether  any  sanction  at  all  is  to  be  found  for  the  dis- 
!  tinguishing  quality  of  Man,  both  materialism  and  religion  are  in 
I  agreement  that  the  hall-mark  of  morality  is  at  least  not  of 
A’flff/rc’s  stamping  :  that  it  is  not  from  within  the  realm  of  the 
physical  universe  that  is  to  be  found  justification  for  the  new¬ 
fangled  moral  developments  of  the  human  animal — that  there 
are,  in  short,  no  known  laws  of  Nature  to  warrant  Man’s  ethical 
presumptions. 

“  The  morality  of  nature  is,”  says  also  Maeterlinck,  who,  like 
Dr.  Wallace,  appears  to  stand  half-way  in  the  world  of 
thought  betw'een  those  who  acknowledge  only  a  blind  Nature 
j  and  those  who  rely  on  a  siqx'r-nature  as  the  guiding  force  of  life 
j  “  entirely  opposed  to  that  of  Man.”  There  exists  “  the  same  con¬ 
tradiction  between  our  morality  and  Nature’s  mode  of  action,  as 
exists  between  our  consciousness  and  the  instincts  which  Nature 
has  planted  within  us.” 

Now  if  Consciousness  be  a  necessary  antecedent  to  Morality,  it 
I  is  in  the  origin  and  development  of  this  faculty  of  Consciousness 
that  must  be  sought  the  clue  to,  and  the  evolutionary  justification 
I  of,  Man’s  ethical  departures.  What  then,  stripped  of  its  meta¬ 
physical  disguises,  is  this  Consciousness  which  has  had  the  bold¬ 
ness  to  define  new  moralities  on  the  map  of  human  life?  Is  not 
j  Consciousness  a  synonym  for  that  process  in  the  brain-centres 
I  which  is  intermediary  between  the  reception  of  a  sense-impression 
through  a  stimulated  sense-organ  and  the  despatch  of  a  resulting 
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action  through  a  motor  nerve?  In  cases  where  no  time  inter¬ 
venes  between  receipt  of  the  stimulated  sense-impression  and  the 
resulting  action  the  process  is  said  to  be  reflex  or  reactionary,  as 
in  the  involuntary  blinking  of  the  eyes  upon  an  unexpected  flash 
of  light,  and  Consciousness,  which  must  be  differentiated  from 
sensation,  is  non-existent.  The  mechanism  is  then  controlled 
as  in  the  case  of  animals,  whose  actions  are  mainly  reflex  or 
w'ho  act,  as  it  is  called,  by  instinct,  and  to  whom  little  or  no  choice 
of  action  is  presented,  solely  by  that  outside  force  which  silently 
throughout  the  gamut  of  organic  life  works  non-consciously  to 
the  individual  and  is  synonymous  with  the  pow’er  variously  termed 
God  or  Nature.  The  physiological  and  natural  character  of  this 
reflex  process  and  its  further  development  by  means  of  differen¬ 
tiated  ganglia  or  nerve-cells  for  the  quicker  conductivity  of  sense- 
impressions  is  not  doubted,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
it  is  under  the  mgis  of  the  same  physiological  laws  of  differen¬ 
tiation  and  development  that  in  the  brain  of  Man  centres  which 
served  at  first  merely  as  a  central  works  department  or  tele¬ 
phonic  exchange,  for  the  automatic  reception  and  distribution  of 
messages,  should  gradually,  in  obedience  to  an  enforced 
“economy  of  energy,’’  have  developed  the  power  of  registering 
and  of  retaining  impressions  thus  received.  But  as  a  natural 
sequence  to  the  power  of  retention,  which  is  a  part  of  memory, 
would  later  be  superadded  the  further  power  of  Discrimination 
between  these  received  sensations. 

Now  it  is  this  power  of  Discrimination  which  is  at  once  the 
axis  of  all  Consciousness  and  the  basis  of  all  morality.  For  it  is 
precisely  by  means  of  this  developed  power  of  discriminating,  of 
sifting,  and  sorting,  and  ultimately  retaining,  sensations  and 
sentiments  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  species  that  Man  has 
acquired  that  high  power  of  judgment  and  capacity  for  remem¬ 
bering  which  has  placed  the  seat  of  these  faculties  of  judgment 
and  of  memory — known  as  the  centre  of  Consciousness — in  its 
present  indisputable  sovereignty  over  those  non-consciously  work¬ 
ing  nerve-centres  whose  functions  are  pre-eminently  reflex  or 
reactionary.  Whilst  it  is,  under  the  guidance  of  the  all-dominant 
law,  “  survival  of  the  fittest,’’  by  these  very  processes  of  selection 
and  rejection  of  impressions  and  sensations,  by  Discrimination, 
that  is,  of  the  socially  fit  from  the  socially  unfit,  the  socially 
expedient  from  the  socially  non-expedient,  that  all  codes  of 
morality  have  evolved. 

And  what  is  the  special  field  of  work  to  which  the  discrimina¬ 
tive  faculties  of  the  human  intellect  find  themselves  of  necessity 
applied?  Is  it  not  continuously  and  always  to  the  discrimination, 
to  the  selection,  of  ideas  that  are  expedient  from  those  that  are 
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I  non-expedient ,  of  good  from  less  good,  for  the  preservation  and 
development  of  the  social  life?  And  these  discriminations  of 
expedient  from  non-expedient,  good  from  less  good,  good  from 
evil,  these  judgments  of  the  developed  Consciousness  are  the 
decisions  which  later  codified  into  terms  of  right  and  wrong  con¬ 
stitute  Morality.  Morality  is  thus  no  independent  entity,  no 
anomalous  freak  spuriously  engrafted  on  humanity  as  a  rebel 
force  to  Nature;  it  is  no  inexplicable  “spiritual  influx”;  it  is 

I  clearly  the  generic  term  given  by  each  society  for  regulations  of 
social  ex}xjdiency  which,  tested  by  time,  sanctified  by  custom, 
and  endorsed  by  the  social  verdict,  have  become  memorialised  as 
laws  essential  for  the  existence  of  the  civilisation  which  is  at 
stake. 

A  glance  at  the  codes  of  morality  which  form  the  bases  of 
prominent  religions  of  the  w'orld  will  corroborate  this  view.  Con¬ 
sideration,  for  instance,  of  the  religious  regulations  still  binding 
upon  Buddhists,  Jews,  and  Christians  testifies  to  the  fact  that  these 
originated  maiidy  as  maxims  of  dietary,  sanitary,  and  social 
expediency.  Of  the  ten  commandments  which  constitute  the 
bulwark  of  the  moral  faith  of  two  at  least  of  these  communities, 
three  only,  it  will  be  remembered,  deal  with  theology  pure  and 
simple,  the  remaining  seven  being  concerned  with  matters  of 
social  policy  whose  enforcement  is  left  to  the  police.  That  moral 
codes  or  regulations  of  morality  are  determined  by  a  common 
sense  of  geographical  and  social  expediency  and  not — through 
infringement  of  natural  laws — by  miraculous  and  supernatural 
suggestion,  is  further  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  there  exist  in  the 
universe  to  the  present  day  no  general  abstract  moral  laws,  no 
moral  laws,  that  is,  which  can  be  recognised  as  being  of  universal 
obligation  on  all  peoples  and  in  all  conditions.  The  cardinal 
decisions — such  as  those  concerning  monogamy,  freedom  of 
woman,  and  abolition  of  slavery — which  the  conscious  mind  of 
man  has  since  emergence  from  its  condition  of  irresponsibility 
been  called  upon  to  make,  have  in  every  society  been  guided  not 
by  an  ecumenical  standard  of  abstract  right,  but  by  a  common 
sense  of  local  expediency  which  only  an  historical  criticism  later 
defines  in  terms  of  right  and  wrong  or  of  Morality.  Of  the 
utmost  moral  importance  is  the  relationship,  for  instance,  between 
!  the  sexes,  yet  precisely  here  do  we  find  a  maximun.  elasticity  of 
regulations  in  accordance  with  the  varying  physical  and  social 
conditions  of  differing  climes  and  races. 

To  marry  half-a-dozen  wives  in  England  is  thought  to  be 

I  immoral,  even  for  a  man  who  could  support  them  ;  w’hereas  in 
Persia  the  reduction  by  a  Shah  of  the  number  of  his  harem  from 
1,700  to  a  paltry  sixty  produced  a  few'  years  ago  a  ferment  of  rebel- 
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lion  amongst  his  subjects,  who  regarded  such  an  innovation  as 
sacrilege  to  their  religious  principles. 

But  it  may  here  be  asked,  at  what  psychological  moment  does 
the  regulation  of  “  expediency  ”  become  the  sanctified  law  of 
“morality”?  The  etymological  derivation  of  this  latter  word 
from  the  Latin  mos,  moris,  testifies  suggestively  that  the 
slow  magic  of  Custom  supplies  the  wand  of  transformation  whose 

hey  presto  ’  ’  is  applied  at  such  time  when  the  general  ex¬ 
pediency  of  the  regulation  having  become  acknowledged,  the  law 
is  memorialised  through  the  agency  of  language,  either  written 
or  spoken. 

This  transfiguring  process  is  well  illustrated  by  the  familiar 
rite  of  marriage.  For  this  rite  which  is  now,  in  civilised 
countries,  considered  essential — whether  celebrated  civilly  or 
ecclesiastically — to  the  “  morality  ”  of  a  union  between  man  and 
woman,  possessed  originally  no  vestige  of  moral  significance,  it 
being  merely  a  ceremony  instituted  by  the  heads  of  the  two 
families  concerned  as  an  expedient  means  of  afording  evidence 
before  witnesses  of  the  completion  of  the  “contract  of  sale”  or 
of  exchange,  of  “  delivery  ”  as  it  has  been  quaintly  put,  “  on  the 
price  being  paid  and  the  taking  home.”  Owing,  however,  to  the 
protection  which  the  publicity  of  the  ceremony  afforded  against 
the  desertion  of  the  w’oman,  the  expediency  of  the  custom  was 
seen  to  possess  a  value  which  was  permanent,  even  for  the  later 
time  w’hen  marriage  became  more  properly  a  contract  between  the 
parties  immediately  concerned.  And  it  is  undoubtedly  the  univer¬ 
sality  of  the  sense  of  the  expediency  of  a  publicly-attested  cere¬ 
mony — as  a  means  of  ensuring  monogamy,  the  social  desideratnm 
of  temperate  climes — which  differentiates  as  a  prime  moral 
ordinance  the  rite  of  marriage  from,  for  instance,  the  rite  of 
baptism  which  obtains  only  as  a  sectarian  formula.  That  the 
Church  finally  ‘  ‘  touched  with  emotion  ’  ’  and  thus  converted  into 
a  religious  sentiment,  a  latent  sense  of  the  moral  significance  or 
confirmed  expediency  of  this  custom,  has  been  but  a  valuable  addi¬ 
tional  factor  in  the  conversion  of  the  rite  of  mere  expediency  into 
a  moral  institution. 

A  similar  metamorphosis  of  the  socially  expedient  into  the 
socially  moral  is  traceable  in  the  history  of  the  condemnation  of 
murder  as  a  breach  of  “  morals.”  For  when  did  the  murder  of 
an  enemy  cease  to  be  considered  as  an  honourable  obligation  and 
first  incur  a  moral  obloquy?  It  was  not  the  simple  inclusion  of 
the  sixth  commandment  on  the  tables  of  stone  that  miraculously 
transferred  this  act  of  violence  from  the  credit  to  the  debit  side 
of  the  moral  account,  but  rather,  as  perusal  of  the  picturesque 
lives  of  the  early  kings  of  Norw’ay  shows,  a  growing  sense  of 
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expediency  on  the  part  of  these  astute  monarchs,  who  realised 
that  the  relentless  obligations  of  the  northern  vendetta  deprived 
them  of  the  services  and  lives  of  their  most  virile  and  valuable 
fighting  men.  This  it  was  mainly,  together  perhaps  with  a 
natural  desire  to  add  to  imj)overished  exchequers,  that  first 
prompted  rulers  to  substitute  blood-money  for  blood  in  their 
judiciary  circuits  through  the  country.  And  so  in  this  way  a 
regulation  of  expediency  became  engrafted  as  a  permanent  feature 
or  as  a  moral  law  in  a  social  code  of  which  the  aim  is  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  society  intact.  Thus  “  expediency  ”  memorialised 
becomes  “Morality,”  and  Morality  “touched  with  emotion” 
becomes  an  inviolable  principle  of  human  social  life. 

At  the  present  moment ,  in  the  chrysalis  stage ,  between  a  mun¬ 
dane  expediency  and  a  winged  morality,  may  bo  noted  questions 
as  to  the  attitude  of  employers  to  employed ;  of  the  State  to  the 
employed  ;  of  the  State  to  w’omen  ;  to  the  aged  poor  ;  to  the  starv¬ 
ing  young — in  a  word,  the  question  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
State  to  enforce  the  principle  that  the  right  to  life  and  happiness 
is  not,  in  justice,  the  monoix)ly  of  the  few'.  Such  questions  are 
already  forcing  themselves,  by  the  reiterated  voice  of  selected 
thinkers  of  successive  generations,  into  a  permanent  place  in 
codes  of  what  many  even  now  do  not  hesitate  to  describe  as 
“  moral  obligations.” 

Morality  has  then  no  ontological  significance,  but  is  a  generic 
term  for  an  assortment  of  human  qualities  w'hich  are  the  natural 
and  inevitable  result  of  a  discriminative  consciousness  injected  into 
conditions  of  social  complexity.  It  is  no  bastard  of  Nature,  out¬ 
side  the  sphere  of  influence  of  a  purposeful  evolution,  but  is  as 
much  an  evolutionary  necessity  of  Consciousness  as  this  latter  is 
itself  a  physiological  development  in  the  natural  history  of  Man, 
and  has  been  evolved  according  to  normal  physiological  law's  by 
a  natural  process  of  development  and  differentiation  of  nerve-cells, 
for  w'hich  not  only  were  the  physical  materials  supplied  by 
Nature,  but  the  sensations  or  impressions  of  the  senses  also,  from 
which  thought  springs,  were  similarly  inspired  by  the  forces  of 
the  non-conscious,  synonymous  through  the  whole  scale  of  life, 
with  Nature  herself.  It  is  the  voice  of  this  new’ly  but  legiti¬ 
mately-born  pow'er  of  Consciousness  which  discriminates  betw'een 
good  and  evil,  and  thus  by  the  gradual  development  of  a  refined 
power  of  judgment  lays  the  foundation-stone  of  human  Justice, 
the  starting  point  of  all  morality.  It  is,  therefore,  no  longer 
necessary  to  uncouple  Man — by  reason  of  his  attribute  of 
morality — from  the  continuous  chain  of  organic  life,  and  dissociate 
him  as  a  thaumaturgical  freak  from  the  real  business  purpose  of 
Nature. 
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But,  it  may  be  argued,  if  Morality,  or  the  power  of  distinguish¬ 
ing  the  socially  good  from  the  socially  evil,  is  an  attribute  of  a 
developed  consciousness,  and  consciousness  is  a  physiological  pro¬ 
duction  inspired  by  an  evolutionary  purpose,  is  it  not  logical  to 
assume  that  the  continued  growth  of  the  faculties  of  conscious¬ 
ness  or  of  intellectuality  are  likely  to  be  accompanied,  pari  passu 
by  a  corresponding  growth  of  the  so-called  moral  qualities,  and 
that  therefore  Dr.  Wallace  has  justification  for  his  optimistic 
utterance  as  to  development  of  character  in  the  future,  whatever 
reason  may  be  assigned  for  the  absence  of  progression  in  the 
past? 

But  the  purpose  of  this  Paper  will  have  been  in  vain  if  it  is  not 
now  apparent  that  evolutionary  grow’th  does  not  necessarily  mean 
upward  growth,  and  that  the  expediencies  which  lead  to  the 
various  growths  of  morality  prevalent  in  different  countries  and  at 
different  times  are  always  relative  to  environments  which  are  likely 
to  become  with  the  ever-increasing  pressure  of  populations  upon 
the  free  and  open  spaces  of  the  earth ,  more  and  more  cramped  and 
artificial,  and  less  and  less  subject  to  the  purifying  influence  of 
a  natural  selection.  For,  as  Professor  Weismann  points  out,  “if 
adaptation  be  truly  the  result  of  natural  selection,  then  the  same 
process  w'hich  produced  these  adaptations  will  tend  to  preserve 
them.  And,”  he  adds,  “  they  will  disappear  directly  natural 
selection  ceases  to  act.”  Collectivism — the  inevitable  alternative, 
after  a  certain  density  of  population  has  been  reached,  to  the 
cruelties  of  the  competitive  system — is  the  last  nail  to  be  ham¬ 
mered  into  the  coffin  of  “  natural  selection.”  The  artificial 
methods — marriage  and  education — suggested  by  Dr.  Wallace 
as  selective  agencies  of  progress,  are  straw’s  proffered  to 
a  drowning  humanity.  For  education  merely  means  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  particular  expediencies  elicited  by  the  environment, 
and  marriage,  even  if  it  w'ere  universally  controllable,  w'ould  find 
no  higher  standard  for  its  guidance  than  that  afforded  by  the 
prevailing  tone  of  education.  Both  marriage  and  education  are  at 
the  best  only  expediencies  intended  to  adapt  the  organism  to  the 
cramped  and  complex  environment  of  social  life,  and,  though  of 
local  interest  and  importance  from  this  point  of  view’,  are  insig¬ 
nificant  compared  to  the  question  as  to  how  the  elevation  of  Man 
to  a  loftier  plane  is  to  be  achieved.  The  ostentatious  tide  of 
evolution  makes  no  advance  upon  ancient  landmarks  of  civilisa¬ 
tion,  its  ebb  and  flow  is  rhythmical  ever  within  the  same  strand- 
limits,  and  if  mankind  is  destined  to  reach  a  further  shore,  to  be 
elevated  to  a  higher  plane,  some  force  other  than  that  inherent 
in  capricious  waves  of  evolution  must  be  essayed. 

But  if  there  be,  as  Dr.  Wallace  believes,  a  psychical 
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plane,  and  Spirit  is  the  dominant  factor  of  that  plane,  surely  it 
may  be  along  lines  of  development  of  the  Spiritual  faculty  that 
Man’s  salvation  will  he  found.  Such  suggestion  may  be  ridiculed 
by  scientific  convention-mongers  of  the  day.  But  then,  would  not 
convention-mongers  of  our  Simian  ancestry,  puffed  with  pride  at 
their  emergence  from  the  reptile  stage,  have  similarly  scoffed  at 
the  notion  that  it  would  be  along  lines  of  development  o£  “  Mind  ” 
—a  fantastical,  invisible  abstract,  rather  than  by  improvement, 
say,  in  those  organs  through  which  their  own  differentiation  from 
the  reptiles  had  been  gained,  that  the  evolvement  of  Homo  from 
Pithecanthropus  would  be  accomplished? 

But  it  will  here  impatiently  be  interiX)lated,  What  is  the 
Spiritual  plane?  What  is  Spirit?  And  how,  if  mankind  is 
seriously  to  develop  along  spiritual  lines,  is  the  great  stumbling 
block  of  man’s  innate  sinfulness — of  Original  Sin — to  be  over¬ 
come?  The  answer  to  the  former  question  wdll  be  facilitated  by 
dealing  with  the  latter  first.  For  it  should  not  be  difficult  to 
show  by  the  light  which  the  explanation  of  morality  here  given 
affords,  that  neither  original  nor  eventual  Sin  has  ever  existed  or 
ever  could  exist.  For  Sin  means  either,  as  described  in  the  dic¬ 
tionaries,  “  transgression  of  divine  laws  ”  or  transgression  of 
man-made  laws.  Now  transgression  of  Divine  laws  is  obviously 
a  contradiction  in  terms,  for  divine  laws  if  they  are  divine,  as 
distinct  from  human,  cannot  be  set  at  naught  and  defied  by  Man. 
Whilst  transgression  of  man-made  laws  implies,  in  accordance 
with  the  definition  of  [Morality  which  has  here  been  hazarded, 
mere  failure  to  adapt  the  organism  to  the  social  expediencies  of 
the  Age,  and  though  this  nonconformity  may  truly  be  called  non¬ 
expedient,  or  non-moral,  a  different  ontological  signification  is 
thereby  conveyed  to  that  implied  in  the  word  ‘  ’  Sin  ’  ’  with  its 
subsumed  symptomatic  traits  of  malignant  Evil. 

But  even  if  the  possibility  of  Sin  were,  for  the  sake  of  argu¬ 
ment,  for  a  moment  to  be  conceded,  it  is  apparent  that  of  the 
Trilogy  of  which  the  human  entity  is  comprised,  viz..  Body, 
Mind,  and  Spirit,  there  is  not  one  of  these  upon  which  the 
liability  to  Sin  can  logically  be  fastened.  For  Spirit,  if  it  is  any¬ 
thing,  is  Divine,  and  therefore  incapable  of  Sin,  and  remains — 
like  the  sun  which  shines  irrelevantly  to  the  obscuring  clouds  of 
earth  through  which  it  is  reflected — unaffected  by  the  petty  rela¬ 
tivities  of  the  transient  human  forms  through  which  it  manifests. 
Whilst  it  is  not,  as  has  been  seen,  to  the  dictates  of  human  Mind 
that  transgression  of  divine  laws  can  be  imputed,  for  Mind  deals 
only  with  discriminations  of  expediencies  essential  to  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  social  organism,  and  these,  though  doubtless  part 
of  a  divine  plan,  have  been  worked  out,  so  far,  on  the  purely 
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material  plan.  Failure  to  conform  with  Mind-made  moralities 
of  social  expediency  can  no  more  be  denominated  Sin  than  could, 
the  failure  to  fit  a  dress  to  the  fashion  of  one  age  be  imputed  as 
Sin  to  the  dressmaker  living  in  another  century. 

Whilst  the  Body  is  of  all  the  three  partners  the  least  capable 
of  Sin,  since  Body  is  composed  of  matter,  and  matter  is  inert 
and  is  only  brought  into  motion  by  a  life-force  external  to  itself. 
For  the  cells  of  the  body  neither  live  nor  die,  but  are  lived  in 
and  then  deserted,  by  the  life-force  which  upon  its  exit  leaves  the 
body  as  it  found  it,  empty  and  inert.  To  say  that  the  Body 
lives  and  dies  and  is  therefore  capable  of  either  Sin  or  of 
IMorality  is  a  misapplication  of  terms,  which,  like  the  phrase, 
“the  sun  has  risen”  or  “the  sun  has  set,”  perpetuates  an 
ancient  error,  since  if  life  and  death  were  inherent  in  the  cells 
of  the  body,  death  would  be  an  extinction  of  life  consecutively 
throughout  the  cells,  and  not,  as  now,  a  shnultaneous  abandon¬ 
ment  by  life  of  all  the  cells,  which  instantaneously,  upon  the  exit 
of  the  life-force,  return  to  their  original  condition  of  inertia — appro¬ 
priately  at  the  departure  of  this  life-force  termed  Death. 

Although  then  the  body  is  the  vehicle  through  which  other 
forces  manifest,  it  is  not  uixin  the  Body  qua  Body  and  apart  from 
Mind  or  Spirit  that  can  be  laid  res^wnsibility  for  any  action  to 
which  it  may  be  urged. 

But  the  elimination  of  Sin  from  the  human  tabernacle  renders 
— by  the  removal  of  the  taint  of  incompatibility — the  partnership 
of  pure  and  perfect  Spirit  with  Body,  at  least  a  conceivable  pos¬ 
sibility,  though  there  still  looms  before  us  the  supreme  question, 
What  is  Spirit? 

The  conceivability  of  this  Spirit  may  perhaps  best  be  brought 
within  the  shadowed  light  of  human  perception  by  the  analogy 
which  suggests  itself  as  between  the  three  entities.  Mind,  Body, 
Spirit,  which  compose  the  human  individual,  and  the  trinity 
of  which,  according  to  the  “  new  knowledge,”  the  universe  itself 
is  comprised,  viz..  Energy,  Matter,  and  Ether,  the  three  in  one 
and  one  in  three,  which  the  human  mind  is  ever  bungling  to 
express.  For  though  Energy  with  its  analogue  Mind,  and  Matter 
with  its  counterpart  Body,  are  capable  of  explanation  in  terms  of 
science.  Ether — the  third  factor  in  our  triad — whose  existence  is 
not,  in  scientific  circles,  doubted,  can  only  be  defined  in  terms 
which  are  as  negative  as  those  to  which  describers  of  Spirit  have 
resort. 

For  the  scientist  who  would  prove  to  the  ignorant  the  hona  fides 
of  Ether,  w’ould  have  to  acknowledge  that  it  can  neither  be  seen, 
heard,  tasted,  smelt,  w'eighed,  nor  measured,  and  yet  he  would 
not  only  affirm  that  it  exists,  but  that  it  is  a  pre-essential  of  light. 
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and  possibly  even  of  terrestrial  life  itself.  For  though  this  Ether 
is  not  visible  to  the  eye  of  the  body,  the  eye  of  the  mind  sees  it 
with  a  scientific  certainty.  And  is  it  not  possible  that  though 
the  eye  of  the  body  cannot  see  Spirit,  and  the  eye  of  the  conscious 
mind  can  only  dimly  picture  it,  the  supra-conscious  mind 
which  is,  on  our  present  material  plane,  released  from  fleshly 
bondage  only  under  certain  rare  conditions,  may  see  also  with 
scientific  certainty  when,  through  the  occasional  voice  of  seers  and 
prophets,  it  announces  the  existence  of  Spirit  as  a  factor  distinct 
and  separate  from  Mind  or  Body,  just  as  Ether  is  distinct  and 
separate  from  air? 

That  the  nature  of  Spirit  should  be  infinite  and  divine,  whilst 
the  body  in  which  it  temporarily  manifests  is,  though  not  sinful, 
human  and  finite,  is  no  anomaly  in  science,  for  such  disparity 
of  qualities  is  paralleled  by  the  elements  of  the  chemists  which 
have  no  relationship  in  their  properties  to  the  substances  which 
they  comimse. 

But,  indeed,  the  latest  discoveries  of  the  radio-active  properties 
of  Matter  are  a  revelation  of  the  “  impossibilities  ”  which  Nature, 
properly  understood,  accomplishes.  The  alchemists’  fantastic 
vision  of  the  “transmutation  of  Matter’’  has  proved  to  be  no 
dream,  but  a  reality,  and  the  startling  anomaly  has  now  to  be 
believed,  that  Helium,  a  distinct  and  separate  element,  wdth 
chemical  properties  of  its  own,  is  the  disintegration-product,  not 
of  some  other  form  of  Helium,  but  of  the  separate  element  of 
Radium.  In  the  further  instance  of  Uranium,  which  transforms 
itself  into  the  totally  different  body  known  as  Uranium  X,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  its  own  distinctive  chemical  characteristics,  analogy 
with  the  supi)osed  phenomena  of  spirit-life  following  as  a  result 
of  Death,  cannot  fail  to  strike  receptive  minds.  For  if  the  fairy 
tales  of  Professor  Duncan  in  his  enlightening  book.  The  Neic 
Knowledge,  may  be  believed,  it  is  a  fact  that,  as  he  tells  us, 
“whereas  the  plant  produces  its  flowers  by  growth,  the  Uranium 
produces  its  Uranium  X  by  decomposition  !  ’’ 

The  summation  of  the  argument  which  has  here  been  attempted 
in  response  to  Dr.  Wallace’s  ixissirnistic  sun^'y  of  the  past 
and  his  optimistic  prophecy  of  the  future  concerning  the  char¬ 
acter  of  ]\[an  is  then,  in  a  few  words,  as  follows  :  — 

The  higher  faculties  of  Man  are  either  derived  from  a  material 
force  of  evolution,  or  by  means  of  a  “  spiritual  influx.’’  If  they 
were  due  to  evolution  in  the  Past  they  will  be  subject  to  laws  of 
evolution  in  the  Future,  and  the  reasons  which  have  operated 
against  advance  in  the  Past  are  likely  to  be  even  more  effective 
in  checking  progress  in  the  time  that  is  to  come. 

Moreover,  since  evolution  does  not  necessarily  imply  upward 
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growth,  but  evolrement  of  the  fittest  to  survive,  the  evolvementof 
Man,  in  accordance  with  laws  of  adaptation  to  an  environment 
always  becoming  more  constrained  and  cramped,  is  likely,  if  left 
to  the  sole  mercy  of  evolution,  to  be  of  a  retrogressive  rather  than 
of  a  progressive  nature. 

That  the  characteristic  human  faculties  of  morality  and  intel¬ 
lectuality  were  derived  from  an  evolutionary  pow’er,  and  not  by 
a  miraculous  intervention  or  “  spiritual  influx,”  has  been  shown 
by  the  derivation  of  morality  and  intellectuality  from  Conscious¬ 
ness,  itself  a  condition  of  physiologically-developed  brain-cells. 

The  evolutionary  origin  of  these  qualities  seems  also  to  be  an  in¬ 
evitable  corollary  from  the  acknowledged  variability  and  imper¬ 
fections  of  their  nature,  for  were  they  derived  from  Spirit  they 
could  not,  as  partakers  of  a  nature  divine  and  perfect,  exhibit 
either  that  retrogression  in  the  past  which  is  acknowledged,  or  j 
the  improvement  in  the  future,  which  is  by  Dr.  Wallace 
prognosticated. 

But  the  denial  of  the  term  spiritual  for  the  qualities  of 
morality  and  intellectuality  docs  not  imply  denial  of  the  existence 
of  Spirit,  or  of  the  possibility  of  human  progress  upon  non¬ 
material  lines.  It  makes,  however,  requisite  a  discreet  distinction 
between  qualities  that  are  finite  and  those  that  are  infinite. 
And  if,  in  agreeing  wdth  Dr.  Wallace,  it  is  asserted  that 
Spirit  in  some  form  does  exist,  and  that  the  development  of  man¬ 
kind  is — as  a  deeply-seated  instinct  warns  us — part  of  the  Great 
Scheme,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that,  failing  the  power 
of  the  forces  of  the  material  plane  to  accomplish  the  desired  result, 
it  is  upon  the  psychical  plane  that  Man’s  salvation  will  be 
wrought.  It  is  by  recognition  of  the  great  silent  power  of  Spirit 
that  Man  will  be  raised  to  a  stage  of  life  which  shall  be  as  much 
higher  than  that  of  the  human  animal,  as  this  is  higher  than  that 
by  which  it  w’as  preceded.  Life,  Feeling,  Thought  have  been 
the  successive  integral  forces  characterising  respectively  the  evolve- 
ment  of  plant,  animal,  and  human  organisms  in  the  Past,  and  j 
now,  though  Spirit  may  be,  in  words,  as  undefinable  as  Ether,  or 
as,  at  an  earlier  stage,  was  Mind  to  the  genus  from  w^hich  Man 
was  differentiated,  yet  if  a  5Mper-man  is  ever  to  be  realised— if 
super-man,  that  is,  is  ever  to  be  developed  from  Man,  as  Man  was  : 
developed  from  suh-man — it  must  be  by  recognition  of  that  one  I 
perfect  element  of  permanent  signification  which  alone  is  inde-  ? 
pendent  of  conditions  and  cramped  environments.  That  element 
is  Spirit.  It  is  as  irrelevant  to  the  issues  at  stake  for  present-  j 
day  Man  to  concentrate  his  hopes  of  advance  upon  such  time¬ 
serving  expediencies  as  marriage  and  education,  whilst  he  sup¬ 
presses  and  derides  all  evolvements  of  a  psychical  nature,  as  it 
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would  have  been  fatal  to  the  differentiation  of  Man  from  Ape 
had  the  latter  repressed  the  promptings  of  the  intellectual  instinct 
of  the  advanced  anthropoidal  minority  and  restricted  his  evolu¬ 
tionary  efforts  to  regulating  the  expedient  length  of  the  future 
prehensile  tail.  Inflated  with  vanity  at  having  climbed  the  high 
Mount  of  Mind  and  Consciousness,  Man  shows  symptoms  of 
blindly  mistaking  Pisgah  for  the  Promised  Land  itself.  But  the 
concluding  aim  of  Consciousness  can  scarcely  be  to  make  man 
aware  merely  of  his  perishable  qualities.  Such  refinement  of 
cruelty  would  be  a  devil’s  plan.  From  the  evidence  of  an  historic 
Past  it  seems  certain  then  that  if  the  present  races  of  mankind 
would  avoid  encountering  the  Cul-de-sac  of  Civilisation  which  has 
blocked  Assyria,  Babylon,  Egypt,  Borne,  all  the  great  nations 
of  the  Past,  as  in  turn  they  have  triumphantly  processed  down 
the  blind-alley  of  evolution,  they  must,  at  this  meeting  of  the 
cross-roads,  be  prepared  to  follow  the  beckonings  of  the  Spirit- 
God  through  the  narrow'  turnstile  leading  to  “  the  only  way.” 

M.  A.  Stobart. 
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Twenty-three  years  ago  there  died,  in  the  little  Silesian  town 
of  Briinn,  the  Abbot  of  its  Augustinian  Monastery,  and  the 
brethren  laid  him  to  rest  with  sorrow  and  I'egret,  for  he  was 
greatly  esteemed  by  them,  both  for  his  own  personality  and  for 
the  learning  which  they  believed  him  to  possess.  What  pre¬ 
cisely  that  learning  involved  the  worthy  brethren  of  the  Konigin- 
kloster  were  not  quite  clear,  nor  had  they  altogether  understood 
their  chief  at  times;  still,  the  impression  of  his  superiority  in 
knowledge  remained  in  their  minds.  But  the  death  of  Gregor 
Johann  Mendel,  Abbot  of  Briinn,  in  1884,  created  no  stir  beyond 
the  limited  local  environment,  and  he  jiassed  away  as  one  of 
the  great  army  of  the  average.  True  he  had  published,  at  rare 
intervals,  several  scientific  pajx'rs — two  recording  some  experi¬ 
ments  he  had  made  on  peas  and  hawkweeds  growing  in  the 
cloister  garden  and  his  deductions  therefrom,  one  or  two  other 
brief  notes  on  plant  life  and  some  meteorological  observations— 
but  these  had  been  buried  many  years  in  the  local  scientific 
paper — the  now  historic  pea  pa^K'r  appeared  there  in  1865— 
and  the  scientific  wmrld,  much  less  the  world  in  general,  knew 
nothing  of  them.  In  fact,  they  were  no  more  regarded  than 
is  the  ordinary  paper  of  the  amateur  who  writes  dowm  his  garden 
observations,  reads  them  in  the  literary  society  of  his  native 
town,  and  perhaps  has  them  enshrined  in  the  transactions  of 
that  body. 

Those  who  could  recall  Gregor  Johann  Mendel’s  uneventful 
career  knew  that,  though  monk,  he  had  had  some  scientific 
training,  for  though  he  had  entered  the  cloister  as  a  novice  in 
1843  at  the  age  of  tw’enty-one  and  had  been  ordained  priest  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  he  had  followed  a  natural  bent  acquired, 
heaven  knows  where,  from  his  peasant  ancestry,  and  had  left 
temporarily  his  adopted  home  four  years  later  to  take  up  a  twu 
years’  course  of  study  in  physics  and  natural  science  in  Vienna. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  when  thirty -one  years  of  age,  he  had 
returned  to  teach  in  the  Realschule  at  Briinn,  and  eventually 
became  Abbot  of  the  Monastery. 

But  never  was  it  foreseen  or  suggested  in  the  wildest  dreams 
of  his  contemporaries  that  in  less  than  twenty  years  after  his 
death  his  name  wuuld  be  on  the  lips  of  every  advanced  student 
who  was  groping  his  w^ay  through  the  vexed  problems  of  here¬ 
dity,  and  that  his  theories  wuuld  haye  become  a  cult.  Yet  so 
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it  is.  At  this  moment  ‘  ‘  Mendelism  ’  ’  is  the  last  word  in  the 
study  of  heredity,  for  in  those  unheeded  contributions  to  the 
local  scientific  paper  he  gave  what  now  promises  to  be  the  key 
which  will  unlock  some  of  the  deepest  mysteries  with  which 
the  question  of  heredity  is  involved. 

The  whole  story  is  one  of  the  latest  romances  of  science.  It 
was  not  until  1900,  thirty-five  years  after  Mendel  had  so  modestly 
enunciated  his  ideas,  and  sixteen  years  after  his  death,  that  his 
contributions  on  plant  life  were  unearthed  by  De  Vries  and 
other  botanists,  and  their  value  discovered.  During  the  whole 
of  the  intervening  time  only  one  reference,  and  that  a  casual 
one,  is  known  to  have  been  made  to  them  in  scientific  literature. 
There  is  something  pathetic  underlying  all  this  too,  for  though 
they  were  published  just  about  the  time  when  Darwin  was 
formulating  his  great  w’ork  on  the  origin  of  species,  yet  the 
celebrated  scientist  never  came  into  contact  with  Mendel’s  work. 
Had  he  done  so  he  would  have  found,  probably,  that  it  supplied 
the  very  clue  for  which  he  w'as  seeking.  “  Had  Mendel’s  wwk,” 
says  Mr.  Bateson,  “  come  into  the  hands  of  Darwin  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  history  of  the  development  of  evolu¬ 
tion  in  philosophy  would  have  been  very  different.” 

To  the  general  public  Mendel’s  work  is,  as  yet,  almost  com¬ 
pletely  unknown — the  time  since  the  great  discovery  is  still  too 
short  for  it  to  have  penetrated  far  through  the  barriers  of  tech¬ 
nical  expression  which  hedge  it  in  to  the  great  common  land  of 
popular  knowledge;  nevertheless,  as  it  filters  gradually  through, 
it  cannot  fail  to  evoke  intense  interest  among  all  those  to  whom 
the  problems  of  hereditary  influences,  even  in  their  most  popular 
and  general  aspect,  appeal.  Moreover,  its  larger  value,  perhaps, 
lies  in  its  suggestiveness ;  it  provides  a  totally  new  ‘  ‘  jumping- 
off  ground”  for  flights  of  scientific  research;  it  stimulates  the 
imagination  with  its  possibilities ;  it  opens  up  a  fresh  point  of 
view  from  which  to  make  observations ;  it  is  a  new  era  in  the 
study  of  heredity. 

What,  then,  is  Mendelism?  In  what  did  Mendel’s  discovery 
consist? 

Mendel’s  work  originated  in  a  very  simple  way  wdth  various 
cross-breeding  experiments  on  some  thirty-four  different  varieties 
of  peas  which  he  cultivated  with  care  in  the  monastery  garden. 
For  instance,  he  took  a  tall  variety  of  pea  and  crossed  it  with 
a  dwarf  variety,  and  sowed  the  resulting  seeds.  He  found  that 
these  seeds  produced  plants  which  were  all  tall,  there  were  no 
dwarfs  among  them.  But  he  went  a  step  further  and  allowed 
these  tall  plants  to  self-fertilise,  when,  curiously  enough,  their 
plant  children  were  both  dwarf  and  tall  in  a  quite  definite  pro- 
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portion,  namely,  one  dwarf  to  three  tall.  He  then  self-fertilised 
the  dwarfs,  and  found  that  their  offspring  were  henceforth  all 
dwarf,  and  continued  so  through  successive  generations  as  long 
as  no  fresh  element  bringing  in  “  tallness  ”  was  introduced 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  grandparents  had  both 
been  tall.  When  he  came  to  investigate  the  tall  plants  by 
causing  each  to  be  self-fertilised  he  discovered  that  one-third  of 
them  were  pure  tall  varieties  which,  like  the  dwarfs,  had  hence¬ 
forth  none  but  tall  offspring ;  the  remaining  two-thirds  were 
impure,  inasmuch  as  they  produced  tall  and  dw^arf  offspring  in 
precisely  the  same  proportions — 3  to  1 — and  in  the  same  way 
as  the  first  product  of  the  original  cross  did.  A  diagram  will 
perhaps  best  summarise  this  statement. 

Tall  X  Dwarf 

1 

All  Tall 

_ I _ 

II  II 

Tall  Tall  Tall  Dwarf 

I  _ I  _ I  I 

Tall  I  I  II  I  I  II  Dwarf 

1  Tall  Tall  Tall  Dwarf  Tall  Tall  Tall  Dwarf  | 
Tall  II  II  II  II  Dwarf 

Tall  j  j  j  I  ]  I  I  Dwarf  Tall  ]  j  [~ |  ]  j  p  |  Dwarf 

TTTDTTTD  TTTDTTTD 

In  the  same  way  he  crossed  peas  which  bear  round  seeds 
with  peas  w'hose  seeds  arc  angular  and  wrinkled,  and  the  imme¬ 
diate  result  was  that  the  seeds  which  w^ere  at  once  formed  were 
oil  round.  But  when  these  round  seeds  were  sown  and  allowed 
to  germinate,  mature  (253  plants  w’ere  thus  obtained),  and  self- 
fertilise,  tw’o-thirds  of  their  seeds  were  round  and  one-third  was 
angular  and  wwinkled.  (The  actual  numbers  being — out  of 
7,324  seeds  produced  by  the  253  plants,  5,474  w^ere  round  and 
1,850  were  wrinkled,  a  ratio  of  2'96  to  1).  So,  too,  he  crossed 
other  varieties,  such  as  peas  having  inflated  pods  with  peas  having 
constricted  pods,  and  yellow-seeded  peas  with  green-seeded  peas, 
and  he  always  found  that  one  characteristic  predominated  over 
the  other,  and  that  the  first  generation  w’as  w'holly  of  the 
dominant  nature,  w'hile  the  second  generation  was  composed  of 
members  showing  both  characters  in  the  definite  proportion  of 
three  to  one.  Hence  he  said  that  of  any  two  characters  of  the 
same  nature  one  was  dominant  and  the  other  recessive  in  their 
relative  positions.  The  general  result  may  be  expressed  as  shown 
in  diagram  on  next  page. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  was  whether  the  law  of 
development  was  equally  true  when  several  and  not  merely  two 
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diverse  characters  are  united  in  the  hybrid  by  crossing.  Sup¬ 
pose,  for  instance,  a  tall  plant  with  constricted  pods  was  crossed 
with  a  dwarf  having  inflated  pods,  what  would  be  the  result? 
Xow  Mendel  found  that  the  hybrid  produced  was  a  tall  plant 
with  an  inflated  pod,  because  tallness  and  inflatedness  are 
dominant  and  dwarf  ness  and  constrictedness  recessive.  But  in 
the  next  generation  the  offspring  of  this  hybrid  appeared  thus  :  — 
Out  of  every  sixteen,  nine  were  tall  with  inflated  ixids,  three  were 
tall  with  constricted  pods,  three  dwarf  inflated,  and  one  dwarf 
constricted,  i.e.,  nine  showed  both  dominants,  two  sets  of  threes 
had  each  set  the  dominant  of  one  combined  with  the  recessive 
of  the  other,  and  one  combined  both  recessives.  Through  many 
experiments  he  proved  that  the  law  still  held,  however  many 
characters  were  combined,  and  that  the  offspring  of  hybrids 
would  consist  of  individuals  in  which  the  characters  were  com¬ 
bined  in  all  possible  ways  according  to  the  definite  mathematical 
law  governing  all  combinations,  i.e.,  the  law  of  chance.  It  was 
a  truly  wonderful  discovery,  only  attained  by  years  of  continuous 
experiment  and  observation. 

Let  us  next  see  how  Mendel  attempted  to  explain  his  dis¬ 
covery  and  what  theory  he  formed  to  bind  his  established  facts 
into  a  coherent  entity.  Well,  ho  enunciated  the  principle  of 
gametic  segregation ,  and  it  is  the  proof  or  disproof  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  as  generally  applicable  through  both  plant  and  animal 
worlds  which  is  so  largely  exercising  those  now  engaged  in 
serious  research  into  the  all-important  problem  of  heredity,  and 
it  is  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  segregation  of  gametes  that  the 
whole  new  theory  of  heredity  is  based. 

A  simple  idea  of  what  the  principle  involves  may  perhaps  be 
gathered  from  the  following.  We  know  that,  as  a  rule,  any 
now' individual,  whether  plant  or  animal,  is  the  result  of  a  sexual 
process — it  is  the  pollen  fertilising  the  ovule  that  gives  the  seed, 
the  potential  new  plant — and  the  tw'o  cells,  male  and  female, 
are  called  gametes.  The  individual  formed  by  this  process 
develops  and  matures  and,  in  its  turn,  produces  gametes.  In 
many  plants,  e.g.,  a  buttercup  or  a  walnut,  male  and  female 
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gametes  are  given  off  by  the  same  individual ;  in  other  plants, 
e.g.,  willows  and  in  all  the  higher  forms  of  animal  life,  the 
sexes  are  distinct,  and  one  individual  gives  rise  to  male  gametes 
and  another  individual  gives  rise  to  female  gametes.  And  these 
gametes,  male  and  female  alike,  as  they  are  the  links  that  bind 
together  all  successive  generations  from  the  beginning  unto  the 
present,  must  carry  in  themselves  all  the  essential  characters 
that  mark  each  generation  to  which  they  give  rise.  Thus,  let 
X  be  some  fundamental  character  (such  as  tallness)  and  Y  be 
a  different  fundamental  character  of  the  same  nature  (such  as 
dwarfness),  then  a  pure  X  individual  will  give  gametes  all 
carrying  the  character  of  Xness ;  a  pure  Y  individual  will  give 
off  gametes  carrying  the  character  of  Y'ness,  and  if  a  pure  X 
gamete  fuses  with  another  pure  X  gamete  or  a  pure  Y"  with  a 
pure  Y’  w'e  shall  have,  as  w’e  well  know,  a  pure  X  or  a  pure  Y 
offspring  respectively.  But  when  a  pure  X  gamete  unites  with 
a  pure  Y  gamete  the  result  is  a  hybrid,  and  the  offspring  carries 
in  itself  both  X  and  Y’’  characters,  but  it  will  appear  X  jr  Y 
according  as  the  Xness  or  the  Yness  is  the  dominant.  Now  the 
point  is  that  any  single  gamete  of  this  hybrid  does  not  carry  on 
both  Xness  and  Y^ness  characters,  but  each  gamete  carries  either 
an  X  or  a  Y  character,  or,  rather,  according  to  the  Mendelian 
hypothesis,  a  pair  of  X  or  a  pair  of  Y  characters,  these  pairs  being 
now  termed  allelomorphic  pairs,  the  gametes  being  produced  in 
equal  proportions.  And  so  when  Mendel  crossed  the  tall  and 
the  dwarf  half  the  gametes  given  off  by  the  hybrid  carried  the 
“tall”  character,  and  the  other  half  carried  the  “dwarf” 
character.  That  is  to  say,  each  gamete  is  pure  for  each  unit 
of  character  it  passes  on. 

Thus  the  two  chief  ]X)ints  of  Mendel’s  hypothesis  are 

1.  The  conception  of  gametic  segregation  involving  the  purity 
of  a  gamete  in  respect  to  every  class  of  characters  it  bears 

2.  The  realisation  of  dominant  and  recessive  characters. 

Mr.  Bateson,  w'ho  has  done  so  much  to  bring  forw^ard  the 

l\rendelian  theory  in  England,  gives  an  excellent  illustration  of 
the  w'orkings  of  the  Mendelian  theories  by  taking  a  pair  of 


white  draughts  and  a  pair  of  black  draughts 
to  represent  allelomorphic  pairs  of  charac¬ 


ters.  He  supposes  that  black  always  lies 
u{X)n  white  whenever  the  two  are.  present 
together.  (Black  dominant ;  white  reces¬ 


sive.)  He  then  show's  the  combinations 


possible  between  them.  Thus,  a  combination  of  a  pair  of  white 
with  a  pair  of  black  give  only  tw’o  pairs  of  black  and  white. 


black  on  top.  But  combining  these  with  one  another  gives  four 
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|x)ssible  uoinbiiiations,  since  black  may  now  meet  black,  and 
white  may  meet  white.  But  in  looking  down  upon  them  it  is 
obvious  that  the  first  combination  looks  wholly  black,  while  the 
second  combination  looks  three  black — though  really  only  one 
pair  is  wholly  black — and  one  white. 

Since  the  resurrection  of  Mendel’s  pajH'!-  in  1900  many  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  made,  and  more  are  in  process  of  making,  ujx)n 
these  lines.  We  will  now  notice  some  of  the  more  noticeable 
of  these.  Thus  Japanese  waltzing  mice,  which,  owing  probably 
to  a  malformation  of  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear,  have  a  curious 
habit  of  waltzing  round  and  round  as  if  chasing  their  own  tail, 
have  been  crossed  with  normal  mice.  The  result  is  that  in  the 
first  generation  all  the  mice  offspring  are  normal  because  the 
waltzing  characteristic  is  recessive  to  the  normal,  but  in  the 
second  generation  the  waltzers  reappear  according  to  the  Mendel- 
ian  formula  of  1  to  3,  and  are  a  pure  strain  again,  since, 
owing  to  the  gametic  segregation,  the  normal  characteristic  has 
been  eliminated. 

Some  very  interesting  experiments  made  by  Mr,  C.  E.  Hurst 
completely  fulfilled  the  same  law.  In  these,  white  Angora 
rabbits,  having  long  fine  coats,  pink  eyes,  and  swaying  habits,  are 
crossed  with  the  common  Belgian  hare,  a  normal  race  with  short 
coarse  yellowish-grey  fur  and  dark  eyes.  The  short-coated 
normal  nature  proved  dominant,  so  the  offspring  were  apparently 
all  Belgian  hare.  But  when  these  offspring  were  bred  among 
themselves  a  generation  of  70  members  was  raised,  and  of 
these  53  were  Belgian  hare  and  17  Angora  type,  which  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  Mendelian  formula — 3  to  1.  Now  these  Angoras, 
though  they  had  two  apparently  Belgian  hare  parents  and  a  pure 
Belgian  hare  for  a  grandparent,  are  nevertheless  pure  Angoras, 
and  if  mated  henceforth  with  other  pure  Angoras  no  trace  of 
the  Belgian  hare  strain  will  ever  appear  in  their  progeny.  This 
is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  truth  of  gametic  segregation  and 
gametic  purity  as  hypothesised  by  Mendel.  Some  experiments 
on  various  kinds  of  wheats  carried  on  by  iVIr.  Biffen,  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  at  Cambridge,  have  been  equally  satis¬ 
factory  from  this  point  of  view\ 

It  is  wonderful  how  much  elucidation  the  Mendelian  hypothesis 
provides  in  certain  intricate  problems  that  have  long  troubled 
practical  breeders.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  light  by  the  aid  of  which 
one  can  dimly  begin  to  find  one’s  way  through  the  tortuous 
windings  of  that  perplexing  maze,  the  transmittance  of  person¬ 
ality.  The  illustrations  already  quoted  have  been  straight¬ 
forward  enough,  but  other  cases  are  far  from  being  so  simple. 
For  instance,  although,  as  has  been  already  insisted  upon,  each 
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unit  01  character  which  goes  to  make  up  an  individual  is  trans¬ 
mitted  separately  and  in  purity  in  heredity,  yet  these  factors  can 
and  do  very  often  interact  on  one  another  in  the  product,  so  that 
the  results  may  be  complex.  And  the  blue  Andalusian  fowl  is  a 
case  in  point,  and  illustrates  at  once  this  interaction  and  com¬ 
plexity,  while  the  Mendel  light  brings  clarity  into  what,  at 
hrst,  seems  coniusion  and  contradiction. 

Now  breeders  have  always  found  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  pure 
blue  Andalusian  fowls,  though  the  strain  is  much  desired.  The 
offspring  of  two  blue  Andalusians  are  only  half  of  them,  on  an 
average,  “blue”;  the  other  half  are  either  black  or  white- 
splashed-with-black  in  equal  proportions,  and  are  thrown  out  as 
“  wasters.”  But  anyone  conversant  with  the  Mendelian  theory 
knows  that  when  hybrids  are  crossed  half  the  offspring  are 
hybrids,  while  one-quarter  are  pure  for  one  character  and  the 
other  quarter  pure  for  the  second  character,  the  crossing  of 
which  gave  rise  to  the  original  hybrid.  Therefore,  it  was  sug¬ 
gested,  in  the  light  of  this  knowledge,  that  ix)ssibly  the  “  blue” 
Andalusians  might  be  the  hybrid  oll'spring  of  a  black  crossed  with 
a  white-splashcd-with-black.  This  actually  proved  to  be  the 
case,  and  we  have  therefore  the  very  extraordinary  fact  that  if 
these  are  crossed  all  the  chickens  are  of  the  blue  Andalusian 
tyqK',  whereas,  as  we  have  seen,  when  two  Andalusians  are 
mated,  only  one-half  are  of  the  desired  blue  type  and  the  other 
half  are  “wasters.”  That  is  to  say,  there  are  no  “blue” 
gametes  at  all ;  a  blue  fowl  only  gives  off  black  and  white- 
splashed-black  gametes  in  equal  numbers.  Therefore,  in  cross¬ 
ing  the  hybrid  blues,  black  may  unite  with  black,  white-splashed- 
black  w'ith  wTiite-splashed-black,  and  black  with  white-splashed- 
black  (result  blue)  twice  over.  Hence,  if  a  breeder  washes  to 
get  the  greatest  number  of  blue  Andalusians  in  a  pen  he  will 
go  back  to  the  original  strains  each  time. 

Again,  sex  has  an  influence  which  must  at  times  be  taker 
into  consideration.  For  instance,  when  horned  Dorset  sheep 
are  crossed  with  hornless  Suffolk  all  the  male  offspring  are 
horned  while  all  the  female  are  hornless,  because  the  factor  of 
horimess  is  dominant  in  a  male  but  recessive  in  a  female.  But 
in  the  next  generation  w'e  get  male  sheep  that  are  both  horned 
and  hornless,  and  also  female  sheeji  w'ith  hortis  and  without 
them,  because,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  “  two  hornless  germs 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  in  presence  of  maleness 
and  two  horned  germs  in  presence  of  femaleness.” 

At  this  point  one  burning  question  rushes  into  our  minds.  It 
is — Granted  that  the  Mendelian  principle  is  true  for  plants  and 
the  lower  animals,  how  far  does  it  apply  to  mankind?  Can  we 
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trace  satisfactorily  its  workings  in  the  human  race  as  we  can 
in  rabbits,  sheep,  and  peas? 

It  must  be  admitted  at  the  outset  that  great  difficulties  meet 
us  in  this  realm,  difficulties  which  are  unknown  among  lower 
animals  and  plants,  and  that,  at  present,  as  much  headway  as 
could  be  desired  has  not  been  made  against  them.  But  then 
the  obstacles  to  research  are  so  overwhelmingly  immense.  We 
cannot  experiment  with,  or  keep  under  observation,  mankind 
in  the  same  way  as  we  can  mice  and  rabbits ;  moreover,  the 
great  length  of  time  over  which  a  very  limited  number  of 
generations  extends  is  against  direct  investigation,  so  that  we 
are  compelled  to  base  study  upon  such  peculiarities  in  families 
as  may  chance  to  come  within  the  scope  of  our  observation,  and 
then,  instead  of  being  able  to  work  forwards,  we  are  largely 
dependent  on  tracing  backwards  with  all  the  danger  of  omission 
and  inaccuracy  in  personal  history.  Still,  day  by  day,  evidence 
mounts  up  that  the  Mendelian  hypothesis  of  segregation  and 
purity  of  gametes  is  as  true  in  the  heritage  of  man  as  in  that 
of  plants  and  animals,  only  it  is  enormously  complicated  by 
interacting  factors  into  which,  in  this  short  sketch,  it  is  no  place 
to  go. 

One  interesting  and  quite  simple  case  may,  however,  be 
quoted.  In  I’ennsylvania  there  was  a  family  in  which  a  certain 
deformity  in  the  fingers  and  toes  occasionally  characterised  its 
members.  Now’  I'arabee  traced  the  family  through  four  genera¬ 
tions  and  fourteen  families,  and  the  following  facts  can  be  estab¬ 
lished  from  his  record.  The  deformity  was  a  dominant  char¬ 
acter,  and  the  normal  condition  recessive,  so  whenever  the 
deformity  was  present  in  the  individual  it  show'ed  itself.  Hence, 
according  to  the  Mendelian  theory,  all  those  who  were  normal 
had  not  inherited  that  character,  and  could  not  transmit  it. 
This  was  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  even  when  a  first  cousin 
marriage  took  place  between  two  normal  members  their  children 
were  also  all  normal.  Therefore,  no  normal  member  marrying 
a  normal  person  of  that  or  any  other  family,  need  have  the 
slightest  fear  that  his  children  w’ould  bear  the  defect.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  a  deformed  member  married  a  normal  his 
children  would  stand  an  even  chance  of  having  abnormal  fingers 
and  toes.  Thus — 

Abnorinal  ■■  ^  ^N’ormal 
Normal  czz:  Normal 

II 

I — .  KB  Abnormal 
I — I  I — i  Normal 

In  actual  fact,  out  of  69  descendants  in  this  family  traced  from 
a  parentage  abnormal  on  one  side  and  normal  on  the  other,  33 
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were  normal,  36  abnormal,  almost  exactly  the  Mendelian 
numbers. 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  are  many  instances  of 
human  families  where  at  present  it  seems  extremely  difficult  to 
apply  the  rules  of  Mendel.  Probably  this  is  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that,  while  the  diseased  or  afflicted  members  can  be  easily 
traced,  the  normal  members  and  their  descendants  have  been 
passed  over  unnoted.  Yet  for  the  establishment  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  in  question  it  is  as  necessary  for  the  normal  to  be  recorded 
as  for  the  abnormal.  In  this  particular,  ground  is  only  now 
beginning  to  be  broken. 

Supposing,  however,  that  the  probable  is  established  and  the 
Mendelian  hypothesis  proved  true  for  man  as  for  animals,  what 
enormous  influence  it  must  eventually  have  upon  our  methods 
for  dealing  with  the  advancement  of  the  race.  For,  since  it 
asserts  that  any  unit  of  character  is  either  inherited  or  is 
absent,  we  shall  realise  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  improve 
the  race  by  generations  of  education  and  sanitation.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  can  be  improved,  i.e.,  the  best  part  of  his  character 
brought  forw’ard,  the  w’orst  restrained,  but  his  offspring  will  be 
unaffected.  Agriculturists  W'ell  know  that  no  amount  of  manur¬ 
ing  and  care  will  produce  a  tall  variety  of  pea  from  a  variety 
that  is  dw’arf  by  nature,  though  it  may  make  fine  healthy 
dwarfs,  so,  says  Mr.  Punnett  in  his  recent  treatise  on  Mendel- 
ism,  “  Education  is  to  a  man  what  manure  is  to  the  pea.  The 
educated  are  themselves  the  better  for  it,  but  their  experience 
will  alter  not  one  jot  the  irrevocable  nature  of  their  offspring. 
Permanent  progress  is  a  question  of  breeding  rather  than  of 
pedagogues.  ...  A  matter  of  gametes  not  of  training.  .  .  .  The 
creature  is  not  made  but  born.”  Far  be  it  to  decry  education 
and  other  reformative  agencies  in  their  proper  place ;  they  alone 
will  drive  this  conclusion  to  its  logical  issue,  and  ultimately 
enforce  that  the  congenitally  unfit — whether  morally  or  physi¬ 
cally — shall  have  the  path  to  the  wall  smoothed  for  them  with 
kindness,  but  with  determination  too.  And  day  by  day  the 
realisation  will  grow'  that  it  is  an  actual  crime  against  posterity 
to  transmit  disease  in  either  the  moral  or  the  natural  sphere. 

It  may  be  next  asked  what  immediate  practical  value  has 
Mendelism?  In  what  way  will  it  aid  those  who  are  trying  to 
produce  new  varieties  of  plants  or  to  improve  the  breed  of 
animals? 

The  answer  is  that  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  possible  value. 
It  will  teach  the  experimenter  the  rationale  of  his  work  so  that 
he  will  no  longer  work  by  rule  of  thumb,  and  hence  he  will  be 
able  enormously  to  reduce  his  labours,  and  the  waste  of  his 
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material  and  his  time.  For  instance,  supposing  he  wishes  to 
produce  a  new  plant  hybrid  uniting  desirable  qualities  of  two 
varieties,  he  crosses  them.  Now  the  first  generation  may 
be  all  alike  but  not  at  all  what  he  is  aiming  at,  and  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  he  concludes  he  has  failed,  and  proceeds  no 
further.  But  Mendelism  teaches  him  that  if  he  perseveres  all 
possible  forms  that  can  come  from  that  cross  will  reappear  in 
the  second  generation,  the  desired  form  among  them,  and  that 
some  of  them  are  fixed.  Which  are  fixed  can  be  unerringly 
determined  by  keeping  the  seed  of  each  distinct,  and  investi¬ 
gating  the  resulting  plants.  The  fixed  ones  will  alone  breed 
true ;  all  the  others  will  throw'  off  other  forms  in  their  descend¬ 
ants,  and  must  be  ignored.  The  old  idea  that  a  new  variety 
could  only  be  fixed  by  working  through  many  generations  is 
quite  a  mistake,  due  to  the  fact  that,  hitherto,  experimenters 
have  thought  that  all  individuals  that  looked  alike  externally 
had  the  same  breeding  qualities,  and  so  they  mixed  up  the 
issues.  In  reality,  “tw'o  generations  suffice  to  produce  and  fix 
the  new  variety,  and  one  further  generation  is  all  that  is  required 
to  indicate  the  fixed  individuals.” 

Further,  we  have  seen  that  the  original  parental  types 
appear  again  in  all  purity  in  the  second  generation.  (How  often 
has  one  met  the  assertion  that  some  peculiarity  skips  a  genera¬ 
tion  without  hitherto  being  able  to  offer  any  explanation  of  the 
fact!)  So,  knowing  this,  breeders  need  not  fear  the  loss  of 
any  rare  and  particular  variation  through  cross-breeding,  as  they 
often  do  now.  True,  it  will  disappear  in  the  first  offspring,  as 
a  diver  disappears  in  the  plunge,  but  it  will  re-emerge  later 
strengthened  by  the  immersion. 

Again,  Mendel’s  discovery  completely  revolutionises  our  con¬ 
ception  of  what  is  “  pure  bred.”  No  longer  do  we  deem  it 
necessary  that  pure  breed  should  consist  of  a  long  line  of  similar 
I  ancestors  on  either  side.  Henceforth  ”  a  plant  or  animal  is 
I  pure  bred  for  any  given  character  w'hen  it  has  been  produced  by 
1  the  union  of  two  gametes,  each  carrying  that  character.  .  .  . 

Pedigree  is  valuable  as  affording  an  indication  of  purity,  but  a 
f  pure-bred  thing  may,  and  often  does,  arise  from  a  stock  which 
is  anything  but  pure.  One  thing  may  be  pure  bred  because  of 
its  ancestry,  and  in  spite  of  its  ancestry  another  may  be  equally 
pure.  For  the  one  and  only  arbiter  of  purity  is  the  gamete.” 
As  we  have  seen,  a  pure-bred  dwarf  may  be  the  offspring  of  two 
tall  peas,  and  have,  moreover,  a  tall  ancestor  in  the  generation 
-  behind  that  again. 

I  Thus  that  strange,  long-existing  anomaly,  that  “  breeding  is  the 
I  greatest  industry  to  w'hich  science  has  never  yet  been  applied,”  is 
H  VOL.  LXXXIII.  N.S.  N  N 
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over ;  ‘  ‘  and  so  far  at  least  as  fixation  or  purification  of  types 
is  concerned,  the  breeder  of  plants  and  animals  may  henceforth 
guide  his  operations  with  a  great  measure  of  certainty.”  .  . 

‘  ‘  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  evolutionary  thought, 
Mendel’s  discovery  enables  us  to  form  some  picture  of  the 
process  which  results  in  genetic  variation.” 

The  deeper  complications  and  intricacies  of  Mendelism— and 
they  are  many — belong  rather  to  the  sphere  of  the  scientist  and 
the  medical  man,  and,  indeed,  many  of  its  mazes  are  as  yet 
upexplored  ground ;  but  this  short  and  superficial  account  may 
perchance  interest  and  evoke  thought  in  those  who  are  students 
in  the  school  of  life,  though  not  necessarily  students  in  a 
biological  laboratory. 

G.  Clarke  Nuttall. 


Note. — Since  the  above  was  written,  what  was  probab;y  the  first  public 
demonstration  of  Mendel’s  laws  as  applied  to  humanity  took  place  at  the  British 
Association  meeting  at  Leicester  last  August.  The  particular  quality  which  had 
been  investigated  by  Mr.  Hurst  was  eye  coloration,  and  he  there  showed  a 
large  number  of  children  and  some  parents,  and  gave  in  certain  cases  a  further 
history  extending  to  two  or  three  previous  generations,  to  prove  that  this 
coloration  fell  under  the  Mendelian  rule. 

Eyes  he  divided  into  two  classes.  1.  The  clear  blue  or  Simplex  eyes.  2.  The 
non-blue  or  Duplex  eyes,  where  the  fundamental  blue  colouring,  though  present, 
was  overlaid  by  a  brown  colouring,  so  that  they  were  either  ringed,  spotted,  or 
wholly  dark.  And  he  has  found  that  Simplex  eyes  are  recessive  and  always 
breed  true;  that  is  to  say,  the  children  of  two  clear  blue-eyed  parents  have 
always  clear  blue  eyes  themselves.  The  Duplex  eyes  are  dominants,  and  any 
crossing  between  Simplex  and  Duplex,  or  Duplex  and  Duplex,  work  out  in 
results  according  to  Mendel’s  laws,  as  already  explained  in  this  article. 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  :  A  CHRONIQUE. 


London,  February  21s#,  1908. 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  and  ominous  event  in  foreign  politics 
for  a  very  long  period  has  been  the  open  rupture  of  the  entente 
between  Austria  and  Russia.  No  critic  outside  the  Ballplatz  and 
perhaps  the  Wilhelmstrasse  has  offered  any  comment  which  satis¬ 
fies  us  that  the  inwardness  of  this  mysterious  episode  has  been 
penetrated.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  stahts  quo  in  the  Near  East, 
after  a  decade  of  quiescence  almost  causing  the  world  to  forget  the 
true  character  of  that  question,  has  been  openly  attacked  at  last. 
The  Kaiserstadt  on  the  Danube  has  once  more  become  the  centre 
of  political  interest  in  a  way  that  had  hardly  been  known  for  a 
generation.  The  position  may  turn  out,  of  course,  to  be  one  of 
perilous  prominence,  and  Baron  Aehrenthal  may  have  overcalculated 
his  strength.  But  has  his  long  and  intimate  knowledge  of  Russian 
affairs,  gained  while  he  was  ambassador  upon  the  Neva,  convinced 
him  that  the  power  of  the  Tsardom  may  be  safely  defied?  Has  he 
been  forced  to  act  in  the  knowledge  that  some  coup  was  secretly 
preparing  in  another  quarter?  Has  he  moved  upon  the  calculation 
that  recent  tendencies,  if  not  checked  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  re¬ 
versed,  would  bar  the  way  to  the  Aegean,  and  create  a  big  Bulgaria 
stretching  like  an  iron  rampart  across  the  historic  route  towards  the 
south  and  the  sea?  These  are  searching  and  even  fascinating 
problems. 

*  * 

* 

Newspapers  in  every  capital  were  filled  for  a  few  days  with  sug¬ 
gestions  not  only  of  inevitable,  but  of  immediate  war.  These  are 
excited  imaginings,  not  unreasonable  in  their  view  of  the  probable 
development  of  events,  but  altogether  premature  with  respect  to 
the  length  of  time  required  for  the  process.  The  appre¬ 
hensive  mind  telescopes  the  future.  The  world  is  full  of  prophets 
whose  instinct  for  the  real  trend  and  ultimate  consequences  of  events 
is  almost  unerring.  But  there  are  perhaps  not  three  persons  in  any 
one  nation  at  any  one  time  who  are  really  good  and  sure  judges  of 
the  time  at  which  will  occur  the  developments  quite  accurately 
predicted  in  other  respects.  That  is  w’hy  prophecy  ought  never  to 
mention  precise  dates  unless  desirous  of  exposing  itself  to  the  most 
ignominious  results  of  the  most  gratuitous  form  of  folly.  There  is 
a  feeling,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  well-founded,  that  henceforth  the 
peace  of  Europe  is  less  secure,  and  that  the  Near  East  has  again 
become  more  dangerous  than  Manchuria  or  Morocco.  But  war 
m  the  next  few  years  is  doubtless  excluded  for  this  reason,  that 
Hussia  is  not  in  a  position  to  strike,  and  can  only  begin  to  prepare. 

N  N  ‘2 
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Five  years  hence — or  at  the  centenary  of  1812,  which  will  be  one 
of  the  greatest  of  Kussian  national  festivals — the  position  may  be 
very  different,  and  the  tremendous  repercussion  of  Baron  Aelirenthal’s 
action  may  be  felt,  if,  indeed,  his  policy  means  what  the  majority 
of  his  critics  have  assumed, 

*  * 

* 

The  sitting  of  the  Austrian  Herrenhaus  on  Mr.  Meredith’s  birth¬ 
day  deserves  to  be  called  historic.  At  that  sitting,  Baron  Aehrenthal 
deliberately  denounced  the  Balkan  compromise  which  has  ensured 
the  friendship  of  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg  for  the  last  ten  years. 
He  declared  that  all  special  association  between  the  two  capitals 
had  come  to  an  end,  and  had  lost  its  reason  of  being,  since  other 
Powers  had  assumed  an  equal  interest  in  Macedonian  reforms.  The 
irony  of  these  words  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  when  Francis 
Joseph’s  Foreign  Minister  explained  the  Balkan  compromise  to  have 
been  superseded  by  the  European  Concert,  he  was  perfectly  well 
aware  that  the  Concert  had  already  ceased  to  exist.  It  was  broken 
up  by  his  own  action  in  obtaining  from  the  Sultan  the  Trade  for  the 
link  line  through  the  sanjak  of  Novi-Bazar,  giving  the  whole  military 
power  of  the  Hapsburg  Empire  direct  access  into  Macedonia.  To 
grasp  the  dis’quieting  character  of  this  move,  we  must  re¬ 
member  what  the  Balkan  Compromise  has  been  and  when  it  was 
concluded.  It  was  originally  arranged  between  Count  Goluchowski 
and  Prince  Lobanoff,  though  not  declared  until  just  after  the  latter's 
death.  The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  visited  St.  Petersburg  in 
April,  1897.  Cordial  toasts  were  exchanged.  Upon  the  29th  of 
that  month.  Count  Goluchowski — who  was  accompanying  Ris  Sove¬ 
reign — and  Count  Muravieff,  who  had  just  taken  over  the  Kussian 
Foreign  Office,  issued  a  joint  note  to  the  Balkan  States.  The  two 
Powers  announced  that  they  were  resolved  to  act  together  for  the 
security  of  peace,  the  preservation  of  order,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  status  quo.  Baron  Aehrenthal  now  declares  that  the  uphold¬ 
ing  of  the  status  quo  was  contemplated  solely  in  a  political,  and 
not  in  an  economic,  sense;  but  there  was  no  reference  to  any  limita¬ 
tion  of  that  character  in  the  original  announcements.  Count 
Goluchowski  gave  a  perfectly  simple  explanation  of  the  compromise 
in  the  course  of  an  address,  by  far  the  most  notable  utterance  of 
his  long  term  of  office,  delivered  before  the  Hungarian  delegation 
towards  the  end  of  1897.  The  passage  is  well  worth  quoting  as  it 
stands  in  the  Europdischer  Geschichts-Kalender :  — 

“  With  Russia  we  have  had  a  frank  and  loyal  discussion,  creating 
the  conviction  on  both  sides  that  there  were  no  such  differences 
between  us  as  a  little  goodwill  would  fail  to  remove.  This  was  seen 
to  be  the  case  as  soon  as  it  could  be  established  that  we  both  strive 
for  the  upholding  of  the  status  quo ;  that  Russia  no  less  than  our¬ 
selves  repudiates  all  thoughts  of  conquest  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula; 
and  that  there  is  on  both  sides  a  firm  determination  to  respect  the 
independence  and  self-development  of  the  separate  Balkan  States 
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to  the  exclusion  of  every  attempt  at  a  preponderating  influence. 
With  this  the  ground  was  laid  for  an  understanding  between  us. 
In  these  circumstances  we  soon  came  to  perceive  that  our  interests 
clashed  in  no  way,  but  rather  that  as  the  Powers  most  intimately 
concerned  by  Oriental  unrest,  we  had  every  reason  to  hold  together 
and  to  keep  steadily  in  touch.  Under  condition  of  the  strictest  ob¬ 
servance  of  this  principle,  we  are  ready  to  cherish  the  closest  under¬ 
standing  with  Kussia,  and  we  confidently  recognise,  therefore,  in 
the  recent  relations  so  happily  prepared,  a  new  and  potent  guarantee 
for  the  peace  of  Europe.”  ^ 

There  was  no  question  here,  it  will  be  seen,  of  economic  rivalries 
remaining  open.  The  self-denying  ordinance  was  complete  on  both 
sides.  The  two  Eastern  Empires  undertook  to  work  together  and 
to  abjure  all  special  advantages.  It  is  not  probable  that  Count 
Goluchowski  had  a  more  limited  purpose  in  his  mind.  We  imagine 
that  he  never  shared  the  most  fallacious  of  all  Bismarckian  ideas — 
that  economic  antagonism  may  be  easily  combined  with  political 
friendship.  Upon  the  contrary,  in  this  very  speech  Count 
Goluchowski  went  on  to  express  his  conviction  that  economic 
struggles  were  about  to  dominate  politics  and  to  decide  the  future 
of  the  world.  There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the  distinction 
now  drawn  by  Baron  Aehrenthal  expresses  a  difference  not  present 
to  the  mind  of  either  of  the  contracting  parties  when  the  Balkan 
compromise  was  originally  concluded. 

*  * 

* 

Before  examining  the  working  of  that  compact,  let  us  see  why 
moral  importance  was  attached  to  it,  and  why  its  disappear¬ 
ance  seems  like  removing  the  foundation-stone  of  the  structure  of 
European  peace.  For  generations  no  rivalry  in  international  politics 
had  seemed  so  fatalistic  and  implacable  as  the  antagonism  between 
Russia  and  Austria-Hungary  in  the  Balkans.  No  method  of  recon¬ 
ciling  their  claims  had  ever  been  suggested  in  a  form  to  impress  any 
responsible  mind.  The  great  issue,  it  was  assumed — perhaps  rightly, 
as  we  see — must  be  decided  sooner  or  later  in  arms.  At  that  time 
the  obsolete,  system  of  Bismarckian  diplomacy  remained  unshaken. 
There  was  a  Dual  Alliance.  There  was  a  Triple  Alliance.  England 
maintained  towards  the  latter  group  an  attitude  slightly  warmer 
than  friendly  neutrality.  The  Cretan  problem  had  been  acute.  A 
crisis  upon  the  Nile  was  approaching.  The  seizures  of  Port  Arthur 
and  Kiachou  were  at  hand,  and  signs  of  trouble  in  South  Africa 
were  thickening.  For  years  the  tendency  of  all  the  most  serious 
thought  in  Europe  had  been  anxious  and  alarmist.  One  significant 
little  event  had  happened.  Prince  Bismarck  in  his  wrath  had 
revealed,  to  Austro-Hungarian  indignation,  the  history  of  his  secret 
treaty  with  St.  Petersburg.  It  has  often  been  suggested  that  this 
memorable  indiscretion  was  the  originating  cause  of  the  new  atti- 

(1)  SchultJtess :  Europaischer  Oeschichts-Kalender,  1897,  p.  211. 
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tudeof  the  Ballplatz  towards  St.  Petersburg.  But  that  can  scarcely 
have  been  more  than  one  contributory  factor.  The  agreement  wag 
mainly  demanded  in  the  interests  of  Russia  herself.  She  was  con¬ 
centrating  upon  the  Trans-Siberian  railway.  She  w^as  committed 
irrevocably  to  the  fatal  adventure  in  the  Far  East.  For  the  time,  the 
mission  of  the  Tsardom  to  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan 
was  forgotten,  and  domination  on  the  Pacific  promised  to  realise 
a  new  and  more  glorious  dream.  But  it  was  essential  to  Russia,  if 
she  was  to  act  with  free  hands  at  the  extremes  of  Asia,  that  her 
interests  in  the  Near  East  should  not  be  seriously  endangered.  Hence 
the  agreement  was  regarded  with  as  much  satisfaction  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  as  at  Vienna.  The  racial  troubles  in  Austria  itself  were 
entering  upon  their  gravest  phase,  and  the  Danubian  Empire  desired 
nothing  better  than  to  see  its  mighty  neighbour  engaging  itself  as 
far  away  as  possible  from  the  Black  Sea  and  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  Yellow  Sea.  The  agreement  was  well  understood  to  be  pro¬ 
visional — it  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  lasted  longer  than  anyone 
expected  when  it  was  signed — but  for  quite  different  reasons  it  was 
vitally  and  equally  to  the  interests  both  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna 
when  concluded. 

«  * 

* 

And,  above  all,  it  inaugurated  a  new  system.  Cross-bracing 
became  the  most  popular  device  in  diplomacy.  What  the  Iron 
Chancellor  had  practised  secretly  was  openly  imitated  by  Power 
after  Power.  The  Balkan  compromise  of  1897  was  the  first  of 
those  ententes  between  countries  nominally  in  opposite  camps  which 
have  become  as  important  a  feature  of  international  policy  as  the 
alliances  themselves.  Germany  and  Austria  were  pledged  to  defend 
each  other  against  Russia,  but  were  both  bound  by  separate  arrange¬ 
ments  to  the  same  Power.  ^I.  Delcasse  thereupon  commenced  his 
slow  and  masterly  w’ork.  The  long  feud  between  the  two  Latin 
Powers  was  closed,  and  Italy  and  France  were  united  by  one  entente 
cordiale  which  made  another  possible.  Next,  the  Edw'ardian  system 
began  to  rise,  and  in  a  few  years  w'e  found  ourselves  the  centre  of 
the  widest  system  of  alliances,  friendships,  and  agreements  which 
our  foreign  policy  had  ever  succeeded  in  constructing.  But  the 
whole  of  this  unprecedented  fabric,  based  upon  the  ruins  of  Bis¬ 
marck’s  diplomatic  system  as  it  was,  dated  from  the  laying  of 
the  foundation-stone  by  the  Balkan  compromise.  The  good  results 
have  made  themselves  felt  to  increasing  purpose  in  the  last  ten 
years,  but  if  any  serious  effort  were  made  to  shake  the  fabric,  one 
wing  or  the  other  must  collapse.  This,  in  brief,  is  the  record  of  the 
Austro-Russian  understanding  in  its  bearing  upon  international  rela¬ 
tions  at  large  as  distinguished  from  its  effects  first  upon  the  local 
problems  in  the  Near  East,  and  secondly  upon  the  relative  positions 
of  the  two  Powers  immediately  concerned. 
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It  would  be  unnecessary  to  trace  the  results  in  detail.  For  a 
number  of  years  Russian  attention  was  wholly  engrossed  by  events 
in  the  Far  East,  and  Russian  diplomacy  did  not  break  its  word. 
The  Bagdad  railway  scheme  was  launched,  and  still  no  effective 
answer  came  from  St.  Petersburg.  It  seemed  that  the  self-denying 
ordinance  was  exercising  a  paralysing  influence  upon  the  Balkan 
policy  of  St.  Petersburg  to  the  rapid  aggrandisement  of 
Berlin.  At  last  the  misery  of  Macedonia  cried  aloud,  and  Russia 
again  heard  a  voice  to  which  she  had  long  been  deaf.  The  Miirzsfeg 
programme  was  constructed.  The  tedious  and  prolix  narrative  of 
“the  reforms  ”  began.  The  Concert  of  Europe  was  nominally  re¬ 
stored  upon  the  understanding  that  in  all  cases  unanimity  should 
be  shown  by  the  spectacle  of  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia  moving 
in  front  of  the  remaining  Powers.  In  a  word,  the  slowest  steam¬ 
roller  ever  set  in  motion  by  international  efforts  began  to  revolve, 
and  it  has  continued  to  work  forward  at  the  rate  of  an  inch  a 
year.  We  cannot  say  that  much  has  been  done.  But  something 
has  been  done  for  the  Macedonian  populations  without  en¬ 
dangering  the  peace  of  the  w’orld.  Ineffectual  measures  have  at 
least  sketched  out  clearly  the  lines  upon  which  efficient  remedies 
might  be  applied.  The  Macedonian  gendarmerie  were  placed  under 
the  supeiwision  of  European  officers.  The  Macedonian  finances 
were  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  International  Commission. 
The  problem  of  supervising  the  tribunals  and  securing  cleaner  justice 
was  approached  at  last.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  whose  handling  of  the 
whole  question  had  been  sane  and  firm  throughout,  proposed  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  project  of  judicial  reforms  that  the  scope 
and  efficiency  of  the  gendarmerie  should  be  increased.  The  Sultan 
resisted  these  later  hapless  projects  with  more  subtle  desperation  than 
he  had  thrown  into  his  resistance  to  the  measures  previously  forced 
upon  him. 

*  ♦ 

t  * 

In  the  discussion,  however,  of  the  legal  reforms  and  the  improve¬ 
ments  in  the, gendarmerie,  the  European  Concert  w'ent  suddenly  to 
pieces,  and  almost  immediately  afterwards  the  partnership  between 
Austria-Hungary  and  Russia  was  abruptly  and  publicly  dissolved.  It 
is  at  this  point  that  we  lose  the  thread,  and  the  present  writer 
confesses  that  he  has  failed  as  yet  to  frame  any  convincing  theory 
of  the  inward  significance  of  these  events.  But  if  we  follow  Bishop 
Butler’s  wise  warning  not  to  go  beyond  the  plain  and  obvious  mean¬ 
ing  of  things,  what  shall  we  conclude?  The  most  commonplace 
explanation  may  be  the  true  one.  Baron  Aehrenthal  may  have  con¬ 
vinced  himself  or  been  convinced  by  Prince  Billow  that  events 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  w’ere  marching  too  fast;  that  they  w^ere 
moving  towards  the  objective  of  a  practically  autonomous  Macedonia ; 
that  they  were  tending,  therefore,  to  the  ultimate  creation  of  a  Big 
Bulgaria;  and  that  Austrian  prospects  of  finally  reaching  the  sea 
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at  Salonika  were  once  more  threatened  with  an  eclipse  as  complete 
as  if  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano  had  never  been  tom  to  pieces,  and  i 

the  Berlin  Congress  had  never  been  held.  This  is  the  obvious  sug.  | 

gestion.  It  is  most  likely  the  true  one.  There  is  no  doubt  that, 
without  any  positive  effort  on  the  part  of  Russia  in  violation  of  her 
engagements,  the  status  quo  was  insensibly  but  surely  changing  to 
the  disadvantage  of  Vienna,  and  still  more  perhaps  to  the  distaste 
of  Berlin.  The  split  among  the  Powers  revealed  itself  for  the 
first  time  (according  to  the  well-known  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph  at  St.  Petersburg)  in  the  councils  of  the  ambassadors  at 
Constantinople.  Baron  Marschall  von  Bieberstoin,  with  his  usual 
resource,  denounced  upon  high  moral  grounds  the  proposal  to  subject 
judicial  proceedings  in  Macedonia  to  the  supervision  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  body.  The  German  Ambassador  declared  that  all  civilisation 
had  repudiated  the  principle  proposed.  This  would  have  been  more 
convincing  in  regard  to  courts  at  the  Hague  than  to  tribunals  in 
Macedonia.  In  India  the  judicial  and  the  administrative  powers 
in  their  lower  stages  are  not  separated.  In  Egypt  we  have  set  up 
with  the  utmost  benefit  to  the  people  something  like  the  system 
proposed  in  Macedonia.  Our  administration  has  had  to  train  the 
Egyptian  tribunals  in  the  art  of  dealing  out  clean  and  intelligent 
justice. 

*  * 

* 

Bsu’on  Marschall’s  contention  of  course  involves  nothing  more  than 
a  plausible  play  upon  words.  The  issue  was  whether  the  Mace¬ 
donian  tribunals  were  to  be  subject,  as  now,  to  a  partisan  and 
corrupt  executive,  or  whether  they  should  be  watched  and  cleansed 
by  a  pure  and  disinterested  administration.  But  behind  the  legal 
debate  there  were  other  preoccupations.  Equality  before  the  law 
in  Macedonia  would  mean  an  end  practically  of  the  dominion  of 
the  Turk.  Had  the  judicial  reforms  been  accepted.  Sir  Edward 
Grey’s  plea  for  a  more  effective  direction  of  the  gendarmerie  by 
the  foreign  officers  might  in  its  turn  have  been  pressed,  and  might 
have  succeeded.  That  would  have  meant  nothing  more  nor  less 
in  reality — no  matter  what  it  might  be  called  nominally — than  the 
pacification  and  emancipation  of  Macedonia.  Under  settled  condi¬ 
tions  the  predominance  of  the  Bulgarian  majority  among  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Macedonia  would  have  become  stronger  every  day.  The 
making  of  Bulgaria  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  one 
of  the  most  notable  things  of  its  kind  in  European  history  since 
the  foundation  of  Prussia.  What  might  not  this  race  do  in  another 
generation  if  the  bands  were  put  down  and  Macedonia  became 
peaceably  Bulgarised?  The  result  might  be  to  build  a  racial  wall 
of  concrete  across  the  route,  to  Salonika,  and  to  shut ’off  the  Hapsburg 
monarchy  from  the  port  upon  which  her  revived  naval  ambition  is 
now  unmistakably  fixed.  Berlin,  of  course,  has  at  least  an  equal 
interest  in  the  issue.  The  value  of  the  route  from  Berlin  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  will  largely  depend  upon  the  strength  of  the  security 
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for  a  through  connection  in  war  and  peace.  At  present  a  great 
stretch  of  that  route  passes  over  Bulgarian  soil  and  is  at  the  mercy 
of  Prince  Ferdinand’s  forces.  An  alternative  line  to  Salonika  and 
Constantinople  is  evidently  essential  in  the  opinion  both  of  the  Ball- 
platz  and  the  Wilhelmstrasse. 

*  ♦ 

* 

For  the  present  their  interests  are  united.  Austria-Hungary  feels 
that  she  must  control  in  all  circumstances  the  passage  to 
Salonika.  German  statesmanship  calculates  that  the  separate  com¬ 
mercial  existence  of  Austria-Hungary  is  becoming  impossible,  and 
that  the  Dual  Monarchy,  whatever  extensions  of  its  nominally  inde¬ 
pendent  influence  it  may  attempt  or  achieve,  must  be  forced  into 
a  permanent  Customs  Union  with  Germany.  Thus  any  advantages 
that  may  be  won  now  for  Francis  Joseph’s  peoples  will  be  enjoyed 
sooner  or  later  by  the  subjects  of  William  II.  That  is  the  calcula¬ 
tion.  To  the  vast  majority  of  Germans  it  seems  sound.  And  as 
the  unity  of  their  present  Empire  was  created  by  the  Zollverein 
before  it  was  vindicated  in  the  field,  they  hope  that  the  vast  federal 
monarchy  of  the  future  from  Antwerp  to  the  Persian  Gulf  will  be 
created  and  disguised  as  a  Customs  Union  before  it  is  consolidated 
and  revealed  by  war.  It  may  be  a  far  cry  to  the  realisation  of 
these  ambitions,  but  not  further  than  from  the  firm  establishment 
of  the  Zollverein  to  the  Imperial  restoration  of  a  generation  later. 
Whatever  may  have  been  Baron  Aehrenthal’s  motives,  it  is  clear 
that  he  was  a  party  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  Concert.  He  felt 
that  the  Balkan  compromise  had  served  its  purpose.  The  time  had 
come  for  Austria-Hungary  to  resume  liberty  of  action.  The  end 
of  the  self-denying  ordinance  was  proclaimed  by  the  Sultan’s  Irade 
consenting  to  the  direct  linking  up  of  the  Austrian  and  Ottoman 
railway  systems  by  the  construction  of  a  short  railw’ay  through  the 
sanjak  of  Novi-Bazar.  The  anomalous  position  held  by  that  little 
district  since  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  is  well  known.  Strategically,  the 
sanjak  is  the  key  of  the  Balkans.  It  is  a  diplomatic  hybrid.  It  is 
under  the  civil  administration  of  the  Turks.  It  is  under  the  military 
occupation  of  the  Austrians.  It  may  be  regarded,  as  has  been  said, 
either  as  a  wedge  or  as  an  opening.  As  a  wedge,  it  is  driven  in 
between  Montenegro  and  Servia  to  split  the  Serb  race  and  to  show  that 
the  unity  of  that  stock  never  can  be  achieved  unless  all  its  branches 
become  subjects  or  vassals  of  the  Hapsburg  Crown.  As  an  opening, 
however,  Novi-Bazar  is  the  doorway  to  the  Aegean.  In  Vienna  they 
are  contending,  it  is  true,  that  the  road  must  be  of  scant  value 
because  of  lack  of  water.  Austria,  in  the  case  of  a  crisis  demanding 
the  movement  of  masses  of  her  troops  towards  the  south,  would 
have  to  force  her  way,  if  necessary,  through  Servia.  But  the  second 
movement  would  be  very  much  facilitated  if  the  alternative  route 
were  in  Austrian  hands.  From  the  present  ternnuus  of  the  Bosnian 
lines  to  railhead  on  Turkish  territory  at  Mitrovitza  stretches  only 
a  hundred  miles  of  unmetalled  ground.  Commercial  considerations 
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can  hardly  be  pleaded.  The  route  through  Servia  serves  most 
economic  purposes.  Rates  might,  of  course,  be  manipulated  so  as 
to  make  the  new  route  from  Serajero  to  Salonika  a  valuable  factor 
in  the  extension  of  Austrian  trade.  And  Servia  would  be  more  than 
ever  in  the  grip  of  her  great  and  remorseless  neighbour.  But  the 
more  momentous  fact  remains  that  the  new  connection  with  Mitro- 
vitza  will  give  Austria  for  the  first  time  immediate  military  access 
into  Macedonia. 


Nothing  in  one  sense  could  be  more  legitimate  than  this.  Article 
XXV.  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  contains  the  following  passage  with 
reference  to  the  sanjak:  “In  order  to  assure  the  maintenance  of 
the  new  political  state  of  affairs,  as  well  as  freedom  and  security 
of  communications,  Austria-Hungary  reserves  the  right  of  keeping 
garrisons  and  having  military  and  commercial  roads  in  the  whole 
of  this  part  of  the  ancient  vilayet  of  Bosnia.”  This  does  not  mention 
railways,  but  a  moral  claim  to  the  new  line  might  be  strongly  founded 
upon  the  words  just  quoted.  The  Sultan’s  consent  was  made  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  further  terms  of  the  twenty-fifth  article.  Vienna  has 
always  coveted  direct  railway  communication  wdth  Salonika,  but 
refrained  from  seeking  the  concession  while  the  Balkan  compromise 
remained  valid.  It  is,  of  course,  certain  that  the  favour  has  only 
been  obtained  at  a  price.  The  Sultan  has  again  triumphed  by 
dividing.  He  has  granted  a  railway  in  order  to  stop  the  reforms. 
In  these  questions  the  policy  of  Abdul  Hamid  is  nothing  for  nothing. 
It  is  unthinkable  that  the  Irade  for  the  link  line  should  have  been 
issued  so  cheerfully  by  the  Porte  unless  an  adequate  diplomatic 
bargain  had  been  struck.  Austria  was  sure  of  German  support  for 
several  reasons.  Firstly,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  Germany  that  the 
reforms  should  be  stopped.  Secondly,  the  development  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  economic  system  is  regarded,  as  we  have  said,  as 
a  possible  asset  to  the  German  Empire.  And,  thirdly,  compensation 
was  due  and  had  to  be  paid  for  Austria’s  services  in  acting  as  “  a 
brilliant  second  ”  at  Algeciras.  The  conjunction  of  circumstances, 
therefore,  was  tempting.  Baron  Aehrenthal  must  also  have  been 
more  or  less  inspired  by  another  process  of  reasoning.  Let  us  glance 
back  at  this  point  upon  his  own  personal  record. 


*  * 
* 


When  he  was  ambassador  on  the  Neva  he  himself  helped  to 
negotiate  the  instrument  which  he  has  now  destroyed.  The  German 
Press  was  accustomed  to  condemn  him  for  his  supposed  Russophile 
tendencies,  while  at  the  same  time  drawing  attention  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  his  personality  as  a  man  of  the  future.  When  he  was  at 
last  summoned  to  the  Ballplatz  in  succession  to  Count  Goluchowski, 
two  very  divergent  theories  were  entertained.  According  to  one  of 
them,  the  new  Foreign  Minister  in  Vienna  shared  the  views  believed 
to  be  held  by  the  heir-apparent,  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand,  a 
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strong  advocate  of  pacific  co-operation  with  Russia.  The  other  theory 
explained  that  Baron  Aehrenthal  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Magyars, 
whose  traditional  views,  though  mitigated,  have  by  no  means  become 
pro-Muscovite.  But  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  concluding  that 
Count  Goluchowski’s  successor  was  devoid  of  idealism  on  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  aimed  only  at  such  a  policy  as  would  prevent  the  way  to 
the  Aegean  from  being  barred,  and  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic 
from  falling  into  Italian  hands.  Above  all,  his  state  of  mind  ten  years 
ago  might  very  well  be  modified  in  its  bearing  upon  the  relations 
of  Austria  and  Russia  by  the  results  of  the  ^Manchurian  War.  Was 
no  compensation  to  be  obtained  as  a  result  of  the  temporary  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  Tsardom?  Was  no  profit  to  he  made  from  the  offers 
of  fortune?  The  temptation  raised  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
debility  of  Muscovite  power  was  almost  more  than  flesh  and  blood 
could  stand.  But  several  considerations  caused  action  to  be  post¬ 
poned.  It  was  not  at  first  thought  that  Russia  would  have  been 
so  badly  beaten  in  the  Far  East.  Then,  however,  it  was  not  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  Tsardom  would  so  soon  recover.  The  temper  in 
Vienna  was  one  of  tolerable  complacency.  For  the  moment  the 
looming  menace  across  the  Eastern  frontier  had  disappeared,  and 
the  Russian  Empire  seemed  fated  to  a  long  anarchy.  In  the  last 
twelve  months  there  has  been  a  recovery  as  remarkable  as  the 
recovery  of  France  after  the  Dreyfus  case.  There  is  the  promise 
of  steady  progress  upon  moderate  and  monarchical  lines  such  as 
may  lead  to  a  very  solid  system.  But  the  treaties  with  England 
and  Japan  had  made  it  altogether  improbable  that  in  the  course 
of  the  next  ten  years  there  would  be  any  further  effort  to  alter  the 
status  quo  in  the  Far  East  and  the  Middle  East.  There  was  the 

1  greater  possibility  of  Russian  power  making  itself  felt  in  the  Near 
East  before  the  expiration  of  many  more  years. 

*  *  * 

The  Macedonian  question  with  all  its  perils  was  already  a  subject 
for  diplomacy.  There  was  doubtless  some  fear  of  the  ultimate  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  Anglo-Russian  agreement.  Baron  Aehrenthal  must 
"I  have  felt  that  if  it  was  not  easy  to  act,  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
wait.  Yet  a  little  while,  and  the  military  power  of  Russia  might  be 
efficiently  re-established.  She  might  be  in  a  position  to  win  the 
more  decisive  support  of  the  British  Empire.  In  the  meantime 
Bulgaria  might  continue  its  rapid  acquisition  of  a  disproportionate 
I  increase  in  relative  strength.  The  interests  of  that  race,  as  we  have 
i  seen,  can  by  no  method  be  so  certainly  promoted  as  by  Macedonian 

1  reform.  To  these  considerations  must  be  added  the  two  great 
personal  factors  upon  which  so  much  in  the  destinies  of  the  Haps- 
burg  and  the  Ottoman  dominions  may  depend  Francis  Joseph 
celebrates  in  the  coming  months  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  reign,  and 
he  is  closely  approaching  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  Even  men 
who  are  not  pessimists  reckon  inevitably  and  wisely  with  the 
certainty  that  an  inestimable  life  cannot  help  effectually  for  a 
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very  much  longer  period  the  purposes  of  the  world’s  peace.  And 
perhaps  this  is  not  the  most  serious  reflection  of  its  kind.  Despite 
the  phosphorescent  brilliancy  of  his  recent  diplomatic  achievements, 
Abdul  Hamid  is  in  decay,  and  many  of  those  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  the  atmosphere  of  Yildiz  do  not  believe  that  the  Sultan  will 
live  very  long.  This  far  more  than  the  possibilities  connected  with 
a  change  of  Sovereigns  in  the  Dual  Monarchy  is  what  opens  a  vista 
of  the  gravest  peril.  No  man  can  at  present  conceive  how  the  totter¬ 
ing  fortunes  of  the  House  of  Othman  are  to  be  sustained  after  the 
disappearance  of  the  master  of  wiles,  whose  indomitable  obstinacy 
and  fertility  in  expedients  have  wrought  a  marvellous  if  temporary 
change  in  the  political  and  military  position  of  the  Turkish  race. 
Thirty  years  ago  a  Eussian  army  was  encamped  over  against  the 
very  walls  of  Clonstantinople,  and  the  prize  dreamed  of  for  centuries 
by  Muscovite  imagination  seemed  almost  within  grasp  at  last.  Now, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  single  generation,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century,  Eussian  power  for  all  strategical  purposes  is  driven 
further  from  Constantinople  than  it  stood  in  the  reign  of  Catherine 
the  Great.  The  next  Sultan  may  not  continue  the  views  of  the 
present  regime  at  Yildiz.  It  is  in  any  case  improbable  that  even 
continuity  of  policy  would  be  interpreted  by  continuity  of  skill. 

♦  * 

* 

There  is  always  a  chance,  as  Vienna  is  well  aware,  that  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  resolute  and  able  procedure  upon  the  part  of  Eussia  and 
England  acting  in  concert  might  detach  the  Ottoman  Empire  alto¬ 
gether  from  its  present  connections  with  the  Wilhelmstrasse  and 
the  Ballplatz.  Or  an  autonomous  Macedonia  might  be  definitely 
created.  In  these  more  formidable  circumstances  of  the  time  to 
come  Italy  could  act  in  Albania  with  greater  power  than  now.  This 
train  of  reflection  must  have  passed  through  Baron  Aehrenthal’s  mind, 
no  matter  what  may  have  been  the  relative  weight  attached  to  the 
various  links  in  the  chain  of  reasoning  we  have  followed.  If  Austria 
cherished  a  decisive  desire  to  hold  a  mortgage  upon  Salonika  and, 
indeed,  upon  Macedonia  at  large,  it  must  be  apparent  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Vienna  that  it  was  very  high  time  to  make  a  new  de¬ 
parture  even  at  certain  risk.  Looking  at  the  matter  in  that  realistic 
light,  there  has  been  already  too  much  delay.  The  rapidity  of 
Eussia’s  recovery  has  taken  Hapsburg  statesmanship  by  surprise. 
It  must  have  become  clear  that  the  tacit  claim  to  the  reversion 
of  Macedonia  and  extension  to  the  Aegean  had  to  be  asserted  without 
further  loss  of  time  if  any  effective  action  were  to  be  taken  before 
the  convalescence  of  Eussian  power  becomes  complete.  The  Balkan 
compromise  has  ceased  to  exist,  because  that  instrument  could  no 
longer  maintain  the  status  quo.  That  condition  was  being  under¬ 
mined  by  the  benevolent  action  of  all  the  Powers,  including  our¬ 
selves,  and  by  the  growth  towards  nationhood  of  the  Bulgarian  race. 
Yet  it  must  be  apparent  that  calculations  at  the  Ballplatz  have  been 
disconcerted  by  the  promptitude  and  sureness  of  the  Eussian  riposte- 
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The  meaning  of  the  new  situation  was  grasped  instantly  at  St. 
Petersburg.  *  *  * 

For  some  years  speculation  has  played,  chiefly  in  Paris,  with  the 
scheme  of  a  trans-Balkan  railway  under  Kussian  auspices,  cutting 
clean  across  the  vital  line  of  Teutonic  enterprise  in  the  Near  East. 

This  scheme  is  now  taken  up  and  advocated  with  every  appearance 
of  determination  by  the  journals  upon  both  the  Neva  and  the  Seine 
which  may  be  supposed  to  represent  M.  Isvolsky’s  views  or  feelings. 

We  shall  be  fairly  safe  in  concluding  that  there  is  an  exaggerated 
definiteness  in  these  patched-up  schemes  of  hasty  reprisals.  Without 
the  consent  of  Austria-Hungary,  no  trans-Balkan  line  could  end 
at  Antivari,  where  Austria  has  a  prior  right  of  construction.  “  Mon¬ 
tenegro,”  says  Article  XXIX.  of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  “  shall  come  to 
an  understanding  with  Austria-Hungary  on  the  right  to  construct 
and  keep  up  across  the  new  Montenegrin  territory  a  road  and  a 
railway.”  But  no  such  veto  applies  to  the  port  of  San  Giovanni 
di  Medua,  a  little  further  south  on  the  Albanian  coast.  “  Land-locked 
Servia  would  then  find  her  long-sought  outlet  on  the  sea  at  this 
unpretending  spot,”  as  Mr.  William  Miller  wrote  in  his  excellent 
volume  ten  years  ago.  From  the  Adriatic  the  line  would  run  to 
Rodujevatz  on  the  Danube,  and  thence  through  Roumania  to 
Odessa.  But  another  route  would  be  opened  straight  across  the 
Balkans  from  Medua  to  Varna;  the  point  of  bifurcation  would  be 
at  Nish  in  Servia;  and  as  the  Orient  express  already  runs  through 
that  town,  and  the  southward  line  branches  thence  to  Salonika,  the 
town  of  Nish  would  become  a  railway  centre  of  no  less  vital  import¬ 
ance  to  the  Balkans  than  is  Harbin  to  Manchuria.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  St.  Petersburg  has  thought  out  this  scheme.  It  may 
have  been  threatened  vigorously  in  the  hope  of  inducing  Baron 
Aehrenthal  to  cancel  the  Novi-Bazar  project.  But  if  Austria  is 
determined  to  have  her  link  line,  the  scheme  for  crossing  it  by 
the  trunk  route  from  the  Danube  to  the  Adriatic  will  be  pushed 
in  earnest. 

*  * 

* 

If  all  self-denying  ordinances  are  at  an  end,  the  Tsardom  cannot 
afford  to  be  passive.  There  will  not  be  war  to-day  nor  to-morrow. 
But  there  is  a  reopened  rivalry,  and  there  will  be  an  intensifying 
antagonism  with  an  ominous  pressure  of  anxiety  upon  nations.  The 
cloud  upon  the  Eastern  horizon  is  scarce  bigger  than  a  man’s  hand 
as  yet,  but  it  is  the  forerunner  of  such  possibilities  of  over- spreading 
storm  that  it  has  seemed  best  to  devote  our  pages  this  month  to 
a  study  of  the  Balkan  situation  in  exclusion  of  every  other  topic. 
Russia,  however,  still  shows  that  failure  to  concentrate  upon  the 
one  thing  essential  which  has  been  in  the  past  the  weakness  both 
of  her  national  temperament  and  of  her  diplomacy.  If  a  great 
Black  Sea  fleet  existed,  Constantinople  would  be  even  nearer  the 
grasp  of  the  Tsars  at  no  very  distant  date  than  it  seemed  for  a  short 
period  thirty  years  ago. 


ON  THE  POTTLECOMBE  COENICE. 


A  STORY. 

By  Howard  Overing  Sturgis. 

Some  of  us  who  have  never  ridden  in  a  stage  coach,  nor  had  a  letter 
franked  by  a  member  of  Parliament,  who  are,  in  short,  in  that 
decent  middle  of  the  road  of  life  spoken  of  by  the  poet,  can  yet 
remember  Pottlecombe  as  a  tiny  collection  of  fishermen’s  huts 
lying  snugly  in  the  bottom  of  the  combe  which  took  its  name  from 
its  supposed  resemblance  to  a  fruit  basket  or  pottle.  Nothing  was 
easier  in  passing  along  the  high  road  than  to  miss  the  rough  cart 
track,  which,  after  climbing  a  steep  hill,  descended  abruptly  to  the 
little  fishing  village.  Those  who  paused  on  the  crest  saw  partially- 
wooded  hillsides  slanting  steeply  on  either  hand,  and  in  front  a 
V-shaped  patch  of  sea,  against  which  some  tuft  of  flow’ering  gorse 
or  a  great  plume  of  bracken  would  be  sharply  outlined  in  strong 
contrast  of  colour.  Down  in  the  bottom  a  thin  line  of  smoke 
would  come  curling  up,  or  a  brown  sail  flap  in  the  sunlight  as  a 
boat  put  forth  to  sea. 

But  the  march  of  progress  has  invaded  even  this  sequestered 
spot.  A  poetess  built  herself  a  cottage  just  above  the  village,  in 
the  height  of  the  then  prevailing  fashion,  with  gables  and  turrets, 
and  no  two  windows  alike.  Other  villas  in  the  same  style  as  “  The 
Nest  ”  began  to  crop  up  here  and  there  on  the  hillside,  the  road 
was  widene-d  and  improved,  a  post  office  and  a  shop  appeared  as 
though  by  magic  in  the  village  street,  and,  last  of  all,  a  little 
crescent  of  lodging-houses  traced  its  horns  upon  the  slope  opposite 
to  the  poetess,  who  uttered  shrieks  of  horror  at  this  profanation  of 
the  happy  valley.  Ten  short  years  had  sufficed  for  all  these 
changes,  when  some  local  Haussmann  conceived  the  plan  of  a  terrace 
road,  to  start  just  below  ‘'The  Nest  ”  and  wind  along  the  face  of 
the  hill  towards  the  sea,  following  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  coast, 
and  gradually  working  round  to  Twistmouth,  which  all  this  while 
had  lain  within  a  bare  two  miles,  though  more  than  five  remote 
by  the  old  inland  high  road. 

The  name  of  the  new  thoroughfare  was  the  subject  of  anxious 
thought  with  its  promoters.  “The  Parade,’’  “The  Marina,” 
“  Madeira,’’  were  in  turn  suggested,  discussed,  and  rejected.  It 
was  felt  by  many  that  the  poetess  was  the  proper  person  to  christen 
this  topping  achievement  of  the  valley’s  development;  it  was 
known  that  she  was  not  in  entire  harmony  with  the  movement, 
but  the  fact  that  no  one  had  made  any  money  by  the  scheme  so 
reconciled  this  gifted  woman  to  the  innovation  that  she  ascended 
the  almost  finished  road  the  day  before  its  opening,  and  stood 
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smiling  out  to  sea  under  her  parasol,  while  attentive  friends  waited 
eagerly  for  her  utterance. 

“It  is  beautiful,”  she  said  at  last.  “It  reminds  me  of  the 
jraice.” 

The  oracle  had  spoken ;  the  road  had  received  its  name,  and  it 
added  not  a  little  to  its  impressiveness  that  most  of  those  who 
heard  it  orally  had  no  idea  how  to  spell  the  word,  while  those  who 
first  met  with  it  in  writing  were  equally  ignorant  of  how  it  should 
be  spoken.  That  a  name  should  be  pronounced  “  Corneechy  ”  and 
yet  written  like  a  plaster  moulding  was  an  idea  rich  with  meni- 
ment  to  the  dwellers  in  the  valley,  and  no  attention  was  paid  to 
the  complaint  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  that  “there  were  good 
enough  views  and  good  enough  names  in  Devon  to  satisfy  him, 
without  calling  it  ‘Cornish.’” 

The  inhabitants  of  Pottlecombe  found  their  new  road  an  agree¬ 
able  promenade  for  Sunday  afternoons;  during  the  week,  however, 
it  was  apt  to  lie  naked  in  the  sunlight  but  for  one  or  two  faithful 
walkers,  who  took  it  for  their  daily  beat.  Among  these  none  was 
so  constant,  in  foul  weather  and  fair,  as  Major  Mark  Hankisson, 
a  retired  military  gentleman  who  occupied  the  two  ground-floor 
rooms  of  one  of  the  little  houses  in  the  Crescent. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  the  Major  was  not  rich;  at  his  age  a 
wealthy  man  is  apt  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  body-servant,  and 
to  encumber  himself  with  more  superfluous  accommodation  than  is 
to  be  found  in  any  two  rooms  in  the  Crescent  at  Pottlecombe ;  on 
the  other  hand,  if  his  landlady  forgot,  in  the  performance  of  her 
various  duties,  to  note  the  recurrence  of  quarter  day,  the  date  was 
unfailingly  recalled  to  her  by  the  neat  packet  addressed  in  tiny 
handwriting  and  containing  the  Major’s  rent,  which  she  found  on 
the  tea-tray  when  she  removed  his  breakfast  things.  For  all  else 
he  paid  ready  money,  subscribed  becomingly  to  the  local  institu¬ 
tions,  and,  report  said,  had  ever  a  little  hoard  at  the  call  of  indi¬ 
gence  or  distress.  A  blameless,  kindly,  contented  gentleman, 
perhaps  a  trifle  self-centred,  yet  one  whose  life  was  ordered  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  precepts  of  many  admired  philosophers.  Major  Mark 
(as  he  was  generally  called)  lay  late  abed,  often  not  rising  before 
half-past  seven.  “  I  am  a  man  of  leisure  now,”  he  would  say, 
“and  may  take  my  rest” — but  punctually  at  ten  o'clock  he  set 
his  aneroid,  glanced  at  the  thermometer  that  hung  outside  his 
window,  and,  carefully  dressed,  shaved,  brushed,  stepped  forth, 
complete  and  self-respecting,  into  such  weather  as  it  pleased  Pro¬ 
vidence  to  send  him.  On  cold  days  he  wore  a  grey  overcoat, 
double-breasted  and  cut  to  the  figure,  which  had  grown  with  years 
a  trifle  tight  to  the  waist,  and  gaped  just  the  least  thought  in  life 
at  the  tails.  Milder  conditions  were  greeted  by  a  pale  dust-coloured 
garment  of  a  kind  much  worn  at  race-meetings  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years  ago;  this,  in  the  height  of  the  summer,  was  often  carried 
on  the  arm,  or  even  left  at  home  altogether.  Did  it  rain,  the  Major 
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was  covered  to  the  heels  by  a  black  military  mackintosh,  which 
happed  around  him  as  he  walked  like  the  wings  of  a  gigantic  rook. 

His  hat  was  of  liver-coloured  felt,  half  high,  hat  at  the  top,  and 
tilted  rakishly  over  his  nose,  disclosing  the  commencement  of  hia 
baldness  under  its  hinder  rim.  He  always  wore  gloves.  He 
walked  slowly  (no  doubt  the  better  to  enjoy  the  prospect)  and 
rather  on  his  toes,  the  body  slightly  inclined  forw'ard  from  the  waist, 
the  head  erect,  the  chest  protruded,  the  back  very  hollow. 

With  many  pauses  and  half-turns,  and  much  “  looking  before 
and  after,”  he  gained  the  new  Comice,  and  followed  it  through  all 
its  sinuosities  to  the  last  turn  where  it  began  its  descent  into 
Twistmouth ;  there  he  halted  and  looked  down  from  the  heights  of  a 
serene  contemplation  upon  the  cities  of  the  Plain  for  just  long 
enough  to  enhance  his  appreciation  of  the  dignified  seclusion  of  Zoar. 
Then  he  turned  and  retraced  his  steps  by  the  way  that  he  had 
come,  so  timing  his  walk  that,  with  calling  at  the  village  post-office 
for  his  mail,  which  consisted  almost  invariably  of  the  Standard  of 
the  day  before,  he  reached  home  just  in  time  to  glance  over  the 
latest  intelligence,  and  assure  himself  of  the  death  of  any  old 
friends  before  his  luncheon,  which  he  took  at  one  o’clock,  reserving 
the  leading  articles  and  the  notices  of  new  plays  as  aids  to  sleep 
and  digestion  in  the  afternoon.  Although  Major  Mark  had  not  been 
inside  a  theatre  for  years,  he  always  read  the  dramatic  criticism 
with  a  pleasant  sense  of  being  a  man  about  town;  he  disapproved 
of  ”  problem  plays,”  and  despised  variety  shows.  For  Ibsen  he 
entertained  a  genial  and  healthy  contempt.  He  liked  comedies  in 
three  acts,  in  which  beautiful,  imprudent  women  in  ball-dresses 
w'ho,  by  innocent  indiscretions,  had  come  within  measurable  dis¬ 
tance  of  injuring  their  reputations,  were  saved  By  cool,  cynical  men 
with  rough  tongues  and  good  hearts,  in  whose  place  he  liked  to 
fancy  himself. 

Among  those  who  took  their  exercise  upon  the  Comice,  few,  if 
any,  were  as  regular  as  the  Major,  w'hich  was  no  doubt  due  to  hU 
military  training.  But  there  was  one  lady  whom,  except  on 
the  stormiest  days,  he  rarely  failed  to  meet.  She  was  many  years 
his  junior,  yet  by  no  means  in  her  first  youth,  and  had  a  little  neat, 
colourless,  easily-forgotten  face.  She  always  wore  grey  of  one 
shade  or  other,  except  when  she  wore  black ;  but  black  seemed  too 
positive,  too  much  of  a  colour  for  her.  Her  hair  was  so  shot 
through  with  white  that,  had  its  original  hue  been  darker  or  more 
decided,  it  too  would  have  been  grey.  A  single  glance  at  her  would 
have  shown  that  her  careful  abstention  from  feathers  was  a  matter 
of  principle ;  but  sometimes  a  little  tuft  of  white  or  lilac  artificiality 
blossomed  on  her  meek  hat.  She  seemed  to  flutter  and  run  before 
the  wind  like  a  sand-piper,  and  yet  she  butted  bravely  into  it  when 
it  was  against  her  with  force  surprising  in  so  frail  a  creature;  but 
it  was  on  calm  days  that  were  yet  not  bright  that  the  Major  thought 
her  most  in  harmony  with  her  surroundings.  That  was  after  he 
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had  become  aware  of  her.  So  unobtrusive  was  her  personality  that 
it  was  a  long  time  before  his  mind  retained  any  distinct  impression 
of  her  as  an  individual,  and  even  then  he  thought  of  her  rather  as 
the  ladv  who  was  always  there  than  as  of  a  person  of  any  distinctive 
appearance;  had  any  strange  chance  led  them  both  to  vary  their 
walk,  and  so  meet  anywhere  but  on  the  familiar  “Comice,”  it  is 
doubtful  if  he  would  have  recognised  her. 

Day  after  day  and  week  after  week  did  those  two  human  souls 
advance,  and  meet,  and  pass,  and  retreat  from  one  another  in  this 
long,  leisurely  country  dance,  without  any  thought  of  becoming 
acquainted.  Probably  in  no  country  but  England  could  such  things 
be.  Spring  warmed  into  summer,  summer  faded  into  autumn, 
autumn  chilled  into  winter,  and  still  they  saw  each  other  coming  up 
out  of  the  distance,  passed  dumbly  with  averted  eyes,  and  did  not 
30  much  as  “  speak  one  another  in  passing,”  ere  they  vanished 
again  over  each  other’s  limited  horizon. 

Sometimes  they  passed  in  glorious  blue  weather,  the  vault  of 
heaven  glowing  in  a  great  dome  above  them,  as  in  Raphael’s 
“  Mairiage  of  the  Virgin  ”;  the  sea  stretched  like  another  heaven 
at  their  feet;  the  white  road,  white  sails,  and  great  white  flocks  of 
sea-gulls  burning  and  flashing  in  the  sunlight,  the  air  full  of  the 
shimmer  of  heat  and  the  honey  sweetness  of  the  gorse.  Sometimes 
the  cliffs  were  red  as  the  heart  of  a  rose,  and  there  w^ere  red  sails 
upon  the  wa'ter ;  sometimes  the  sea  would  be  streaked  with  green 
and  purj)le,  the  sky  w’ould  be  lowering,  and  the  west  wind  cry 
shrilly  in  the  bushes;  or  all  would  be  grey  and  very  still,  save  for 
the  soft  whistling  of  the  waves  as  they  sucked  the  pebbles  into  the 
broken  fringe  of  foam  on  the  edge  of  the  beach.  There  were 
stomiy  days,  too,  when  the  wind  seemed  like  a  live  thing  and  tore 
at  the  shrieking  trees,  and  the  waves  arched  themselves  and  fell 
in  thuivder,  running  up  among  the  shingle ;  at  certain  corners  the 
rocks  stood  out  into  the  sea,  and  here  the  surf  was  flung  high  into 
the  air  almost  to  the  level  of  the  road,  and  1;he  spray  blew  wet 
into  Major  Mark’s  face.  It  was  on  such  a  day  that  he  first  became 
aware  of  a  distinct  personal  interest  in  the  figure  of  the  little  grey 
lady.  He  hardly  remembered  so  rough  a  day;  the  wind  took  such 
liberties  with  the  black  mackintosh  that  in  the  more  exposed  parts 
of  the  road  he  could  scarce  make  headway.  Every  now  and  then 
he  had  to  turn  and  let  his  garment  slap  smartly  down  against  his 
(halves  while  he  got  his  breath,  and  watched  the  white  shivers  run 
past  him  on  the  puddles.  Turning  to  encounter  the  blast,  after 
one  of  these  breathing  pauses,  he  was  conscious  of  a  frail  presence 
blown  towards  him  like  a  withered  leaf  by  the  storm.  She  was  on 
him,  and  past,  almost  before  he  saw  her  coming,  leaning  back  on 
the  wind’s  arm,  and  beaten  out  of  her  usual  trim  propriety,  her 
decent  draperies  tightened  on  her  form,  her  little  hat  rakishly 
aslant,  a  lock  of  hair  broken  loose,  and  even  a  glimpse  of  chaste 
ankles  vouchsafed  to  the  public  eye.  To  turn  his  head  and  stare 
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after  virtuous  women  on  a  public  road  was  contrary  to  the  ^Major’s 
most  cherished  principles,  but  for  once  he  was  untrue  to  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  a  lifetime,  and  he  always  maintained  that  to  know  when  to 
be  so  was  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a  man  of  action.  His  mind 
dew  to  those  corners  where  the  road  dipped  tow’ards  the  sea,  and 
where  a  weak  little  body  sailing  on  inflated  petticoats  might  be 
over  on  the  rocks  beneath  before  the  cape  could  be  doubled,  unless 
a  stalwart  arm  were  there  in  case  of  need.  The  Major  did  not 
hesitate;  he  brought  himself  round  to  the  wind,  the  mackintosh 
filled,  and  he  started  in  pursuit.  After  all  it  was  a  free  country, 
and  he  was  on  her  Majesty’s  highway,  having  an  equal  right  to  go 
east  or  west.  As  it  was  physically  impossible  for  the  lady  to  look 
round,  and  all  noises  were  drowned  in  the  roar  of  the  storm  and 
the  crash  of  the  w'aves  on  the  shore,  she  must  necessarily  remain  in 
ignorance  of  his  proximity  unless  circumstances  forced  him  to 
declare  himself,  in  which  case  the  service  he  would  render  her 
would  be  all  the  excuse  he  would  require.  So  they  sped  on, 
pursuer  and  pursued,  the  lady  all  unconscious  that  assistance,  had 
she  needed  it,  was  so  close  at  her  elbow.  At  each  exposed  point 
the  Major  drew  nearer,  with  extended  hand  ready  to  clutch  her  at 
a  cry  or  at  any  indication  that  she  was  being  hurried  too  near  the 
edge;  but  each  time  the  grey  lady  steadied  herself  with  unlooked- 
for  powers  of  resistance,  and  then  shot  round  the  corner  into  com¬ 
parative  shelter,  the  Major  immediately  falling  back  as  soon  as  the 
danger  was  passed. 

Three  such  points  of  risk  lay  between  the  place  of  their  meeting 
and  the  final  turn  of  the  road  inland  into  the  haven  of  the  combe, 
and  at  all  three  our  hero’s  help  was  ready  but,  as  it  proved,  unneces¬ 
sary.  As  the  lady  successfully  turned  the  last  and  worst  of  the 
three  corners,  she  brought  up  for  a  second,  gasping,  under  the  lee 
of  the  poetess’s  garden  wall.  Major  Mark  stopped  himself  with  an 
effort  from  being  hurled  round  on  to  her,  and  began  painfully  to 
beat  up  into  the  wind  again.  She  was  now  in  safety,  and  he  had 
no  right — no  wish — to  pry  into  her  further  course.  Perhaps  he  was 
just  a  little  disappointed  that  his  help  had  not  been  needed.  In 
the  monotony  of  his  daily  life  such  an  occurrence  would  have  been 
almost  an  adventure.  Even  as  it  was,  the  thought  of  what  he 
would  have  done,  how  at  the  critical  moment  his  firm  grasp  would 
have  averted  the  catastrophe  and  steered  the  fluttering  steps  to 
safety,  occupied  his  mind  not  unpleasantly  during  the  rest  of  the 
walk.  Once  round  the  corner  he  would  immediately  have  with- 
drawn,  and  raising  his  hat,  “  Madame,”  he  would  have  said,  ‘‘it  is 
not  safe  for  you  to  turn  these  corners  alone;  with  your  permission 
I  will  follow  near  you  till  we  come  to  the  next,  when  I  must  beg  of 
you  to  take  my  arm.”  He  even  took  pleasure  in  thinking  out  the 
little  speech  with  which  he  would  have  disclaimed  her  eager  grati¬ 
tude.  By  the  time  he  came  again  to  the  turn  of  the  road  by 
‘‘The  Nest,”  w’here  he  had  lost  sight  of  her,  the  grey  lady  had 
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disappeared,  safely  housed,  no  doubt,  from  the  unsuitable  weather 
into  which  she  had  so  rashly  ventured ;  nor  did  the  Major  see  her 
again  for  some  days.  She  was  by  no  means  as  regular  in  her  exer¬ 
cise  as  he,  and  after  the  day  in  question  he  found  he  began  to  look 
for  her  appearance  with  a  certain  interest,  and  to  feel  that  his 
daily  walk  lacked  something  without  her.  He  rallied  himself 
gently  on  the  absurdity  of  this,  but,  none  the  less,  it  became  a 
sort  of  game  which  he  played  with  himself  to  calculate  the  chances 
of  her  coming,  and  guess  on  just  which  stretch  of  road  they  would 
meet. 

The  day  of  the  storm  had  been  early  in  March,  and  it  was  not 
till  a  hot  and  breathless  July  morning  in  the  following  summer  that 
the  Major  accidentally  discovered  where  the  grey  lady  lived.  By 
some  chance  they  had  hitherto  always  met  from  opposite  direc¬ 
tions;  he  had  never  overtaken,  or  been  overtaken  by,  her.  As  he 
went  west  he  would  meet  her  coming  eastw'ard,  or  if  he  were 
returning  towards  Pottlecombe  she  would  be  hurrying  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Twistmouth,  and  always  on  the  lonelier  stretches  of  the 
Comice,  awmy  from  the  houses.  It  was  a  very  warm  day,  and  the 
lightest  of  the  Major’s  three  overcoats  had  been  left  at  home ;  he 
had  even  so  far  departed  from  the  military  exactitude  of  his  cos¬ 
tume  as  to  take  oft  his  gloves. 

.\s  he  turned  the  last  comer  but  one  on  his  homeward  walk,  be 
observed  the  object  of  his  interest  in  the  act  of  rising  from  the 
stim:p  of  a  tree  by  the  roadside,  where  she  had  been  sitting  reading 
a  book — the  Major  felt  sure  it  was  poetry.  No  doubt  she  had 
found  the  day  too  hot  for  walking,  and  so  had  only  brought  out 
her  book  to  a  favourite  seat,  from  w’hich,  when  she  lifted  her  eyes 
from  the  page,  she  could  look  far  over  the  summer  sea  and  let 
her  thoughts  wander  with  the  floating  gulls.  She  w'ore  a  white 
muslin  blouse  decorated  with  flat  box-pleats,  down  each  of  which 
ran  a  line  of  neat  black  herringbone  (though  Major  Mark’s  observant 
eye  noted  the  decoration,  he  was  ignorant  of  its  technical  name),  a 
grey  alpaca  skirt,  and  a  hat  with  a  small  tuft  of  mauve  flowers 
which  the  milliner  might  or  might  not  have  intended  for  Parma 
violets.  Over  her  head  she  carried  a  striped  black  and  w’hite 
parasol,  with  a  pleasing  ogival  outline  of  a  fashion  long  gone  by, 
which  somehow  recalled  to  the  Major  faint  memories  of  hill  stations 
in  India  in  the  early  ’sixties. 

Major  Mark  had  had  his  walk ;  he  was  on  his  way  home ;  the 
most  delicate  punctilio  did  not  oblige  him  to  turn  in  his  tracks. 
Nor  on  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  the  year  could  the  strictest  code 
of  honour  impel  him  to  quicken  his  pace  and  pass  the  lady,  who 
had  a  good  fifty  yards  start  of  him.  It  did  occur  to  him  wdh  a 
pleasing  thrill  that  he  should  in  all  probability  now  see  where  the 
grey  lady  lived ;  but  his  conscience  was  white  as  the  dust  on  his 
boots;  the  knowledge  would  come  as  the  direct  gift  of  Providence 
and  by  no  act  of  his. 
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At  the  last  comer,  by  “The  Nest,’’  the  corner  round  which  he 
had  so  anxiously  watched  her  on  how  different  a  day  four  months 
before,  the  lady  paused  for  a  last  look  out  to  sea,  and  he  could  not 
repress  a  hope  that  she  would  resume  her  course  before  he  caught 
her  up;  perhaps  he  even  unconsciously  walked  a  little  slower.  He 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief ;  she  had  gone  on ;  and  when  the  Major 
rounded  the  comer,  she  was  some  way  ahead  on  the  road  to  the 
village.  Had  she,  in  her  glance  seaward,  become  aware  of  the 
male  figure  behind  her,  and  feared  that  her  pause  might  be  constnied 
unmaidenly  an  her;  or  did  she,  perhaps,  remember  some  simple 
duty  awaiting  her  at  home?  It  is  certain  that  she  was  hurrying 
a  little.  Just  where  the  road  makes  its  final  dip  into  Pottleeombe 
stand  a  pair  of  tiny  villakins,  built  for  mutual  support  and  economy, 
“semi-detached”:  that  is  to  say  that  though  they  have  a  party 
wall  in  common,  the  outer  wall  of  each  stands  open  to  the  weather, 
and  at  least  three  feet  from  the  boundary  fence  that  runs  beside 
them,  so  that  each  has  a  gravelled  gangway  to  its  own  backyard 
and  water-butt.  These  dwellings  rejoice  in  the  modest  names  of 
“  Dunrobin  ”  and  “  Inverary,”  and  something  of  a  ca.stellated 
appearance  is  imparted  to  them  by  the  addition  of  a  small  machi- 
colated  turret  at  either  comer,  whose  battlements  would  afford  a 
footing  to  an  ordinary  sized  cat,  and  which,  having  no  interior 
communication  with  the  house,  would  seem  to  be  intended  rather 
for  decoration  than  use. 

Into  the  first  of  these  frail  tenements  the  grey  lady  disappeared, 
having  first  waved  a  salutation  to  someone  in  a  front  window ;  and 
the  Major  noted  with  pleasure  that  it  was  into  the  house  that  had 
the  pink  standard  rose-tree  and  the  white  cloves  in  its  front  garden ; 
he  liked  to  think  of  her  tending  her  flowers,  just  as  it  seemed 
suitable  and  pretty  that  she  should  read  poetry,  though  he  (Tid  not 
do  so  himself.  That  day,  when  his  landlady  brought  in  his  frugal 
luncheon,  the  Major  looked  up  from  the  Standard  and  began 
asking  with  elaborate  indifference  who  lived  in  some  of  the  villas 
on  the  opposite  slope.  “  And  there  are  two  little  houses,  semi¬ 
detached,  with  turrets  at  the  comers,  just  at  the  turn  of  the  road,” 
he  said  presently;  “  queer  little  houses  they  look.  Now  I  wonder, 
Mrs.  Beer,  who  might  live  in  those.”  Mrs.  Beer  was  a  true  native 
of  Pottleeombe;  she  had  lived  there,  maid,  wife,  and  widow,  before 
any  of  the  innovations,  which  in  conversation  she  was  ever  ready 
to  slight,  though  practically  she  had  marched  with  the  times  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  take  one  of  the  lodging-houses  in  the  new  Crescent  upon 
the  death  of  Beer,  who,  like  everyone  else  in  the  old  village,  had 
been  a  fisherman  by  trade.  “  What,  they  little  houses  up  to  the 
Corneeshy,”  she  replied  to  the  Major’s  artless  remark,  “that  look 
for  all  the  world  like  the  cockleshell  house  on  my  chimney-piece, 
where  the  man  and  woman  comes  out  to  tell  the  weather?  ” 

Major  Hankisson  admitted  the  possibility  of  some  such  likeness. 
“  There  is  a  pink  rose  tree  in  front  of  one  of  them,”  he  added 
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diffidently.  “  Do  you  happen  to  know  who  lives  there,  Mrs. 
Beer?  ” 

“  Eas,  a  du,”  assented  his  landlady.  “  ’Tis  Hagsfords  lives  in 
one,  and  a  wonder  'tis  how  they  gets  all  their  children  into  the  crazy 
little  house.  They  comes  from  out  over  beyond  Twv.stmouth  some¬ 
where.  My  son  Dick,  down  to  the  village  yonder,  he  du  say  the 
man  made  his  money  some  kind  of  chatin’  ways,  but  I  tell  mun  to 
mind  his  own  business,  and  not  be  so  gossipy  over  his  na’burs.” 

“  Quite  right,  quite  right,  Mrs.  Beer,”  the  Major  hastened  to 
interrupt,  neither  the  doubtful  origin  of  Mr.  Hagsford’s  fortune 
nor  the  size  of  his  family  seeming  to  promise  much  information  on 
the  subject  of  the  grey  lady’s  identity.  ‘‘If  we  all  minded  our  own 
business  a  little  more,  and  were  less  curious  about  other 

people’s - ”  But  here  the  Major  became  a  little  involved,  as  it 

occuiTed  to  him  that  his  object  in  the  present  conversation  w’as  not 
strictly  in  keeping  with  the  beauty  of  bis  sentiments,  and  after  a 
most  transparently  artificial  cough  he  ended  rather  lamely :  ‘‘And 
who  did  you  say  lived  in  the  other  house,  the  one  with  the 
rose-tree  ?  ’  ’ 

‘‘  The  other  house?  ”  said  Mrs.  Beer.  ‘‘  'W’ho  have  I  heard  lived 
there,  now?  Let  me  see.  Aye,  the  Miss  Lambs,  it  is;  maiden 
ladies,  sisters,  and  much  respected.  Miss  Lamb  is  some  kind  of 
a  cripple;  bedridden  she  is,  so  I’ve  heard;  and  Miss  Agnes — that’s 
the  younger  sister — she  du  tend  and  nurse  her.  Quiet  ladies  they 
be.  and,  as  I  say,  much  respected.  That  keeps  theirselves  to  their- 
selves;  and  a  wonder  ’tis  how  they  can  stand  the  noise  of  all  they 
children  next  door,  and  one  of  ’em  an  invalid  tu.” 

‘‘  Well,  I  mustn’t  keep  you  gossiping  all  day,  Mrs.  Beer,”  said 
the  Major  courteously. 

■‘Nor  I  mustn't  stop,”  hastily  assented  the  landlady.  ‘‘Plenty 
have  I  got  tu  du,  and  many  things  tu  attend  tu,”  and  her  con¬ 
versation  died  away  down  the  passage,  as  a  storm  rumbles  off  along 
a  valley.  The  Major  was  a  very  civil  gentleman,  to  the  extent  of 
‘‘  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Beer,  and  I  hope  I  see  you  w’ell  this  morn¬ 
ing,”  or  ‘‘  Changeable  w’eather,  Mrs.  Beer;  bad  for  rheumatic 
people  like  you  and  me  ”;  but  for  him  voluntarily  to  detain  her  for 
airy  general  conversation  about  the  neighbourhood  was  so  unusual 
an  occurrence  that  Mrs.  Beer,  being  launched  on  the  torrent  of 
much  pent-up  eloquence,  had  found  it  difficult  to  stop. 

So  now  the  ?.lajor  knew  the  grey  lady’s  name  as  well  as  where 
she  lived.  Miss  Agnes  Lamb;  it  was  a  pretty  name,  meek  and 
gentle,  as  he  was  sure  she  was,  as  women  should  be.  And  she 
devoted  her  life  to  the  care  of  an  invalid  sister;  that,  too,  was  quite 
in  the  picture,  with  the  standard  rose-tree  and  the  little  green 
poetry  book.  He  liked  to  know  these  things  and  to  think  about 
them;  they  made  a  difference  in  the  interest  with  which  he 
regarded  Miss  Lamb  w'hen  they  met  on  their  walks;  but  if  anyone 
had  asked  him  what  it  was  to  him  that  she  nursed  a  crippled  sister 
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or  was  in  a  small  way  an  amateur  gardener  he  would  have  found  it 
hard  to  explain  his  feeling ;  to  himself  he  attempted  no  explanation. 

To  be  master  of  the  simple  facts  of  her  life  made  the  sight  of  her 
more  amusing,  just  as  it  was  satisfactory  when  he  looked  down  on 
Twistmouth,  to  know  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  and  the  fact 
that  the  Town  Counc.il  were  at  loggerheads  with  the  manager  of 
the  new  lock  and  harbour  works.  A  wild  flower  by  the  roadside 
becomes  an  object  of  more  intelligent  interest  if  you  know  its 
name  and  the  family  to  which  it  belongs.  You  do  not  necessarily 
want  to  pick  it  and  take  it  home  with  you. 

Nothing  was  .outwardly  changed  in  the  relation  of  Major  Mark 
Hankisson  to  Miss  Agnes  Lamb.  They  met  and  passed  as  hereto¬ 
fore  ;  sometimes  the  Major  wondered  if  she  knew  his  name  and 
the  place  of  his  abiding  as  he  now  knew  hers.  He  felt  a  little  that 
otherwise  he  had  an  unfair  advantage,  and  ought  to  say  to  her: 
“Madam,  I  know  your  name  and  address;  mine  is  Major  Hankis¬ 
son,  3  The  Terrace.”  Had  he  known  a  little  more  about  the  other 
sex  he  might  have  been  tolerably  sure  that  a  lady  who  gathered 
every  item  of  news  and  gossip  for  the  entertainment  of  a  sick  sister, 
as  a  bird  gathers  seed  and  crumbs  for  its  nestlings,  would  have 
found  out  all  there  was  to  know  about  so  familiar  a  figure  as  himself 
long  before  it  occurred  to  him  to  make  his  clumsy  -inquiries. 

While  Miss  Agnes  still  fluttered  past  him,  with  downcast  eyes, 
and  the  Major  was  still  dimly  wondering  as  to  her  knowledge  of  his 
identity,  a  tremendous  thing  happened.  She  disappeared  bodily. 
For  the  first  day  or  two  the  Major  thought  nothing  of  it,  but  when 
a  week,  a  fortnight,  three  weeks  passed  away  without  her  appearing 
on  the  familiar  road,  he  began  to  grow  seriously  uneasy.  It  was 
astonishing  how^  much  he  missed  this  little  lady,  to  whom  he  had 
never  addressed  a  word.  He  thought  of  her  waking,  he  dreamt  of 
her  sleeping;  her  presence  had  been  but  a  small,  if  agreeable,  inci¬ 
dent  in  his  daily  round;  her  absence  filled  his  Life.  The  wonder 
w'hat  had  become  of  her  came  between  him  and  his  food,  his  sleep, 
his  daily  paper.  At  last  he  could  stand  it  no  longer ;  and  when  one 
day  in  passing  “  Dunrobin  ”  he  saw  a  strange  lady  come  out  of  the 
door,  a  tall  lady  hung  over  with  little  bags,  and  shawls,  and  lace 
scarves,  and  deliberately  pull  the  last  pale  November  rosebud  from 
Miss  Agnes’s  cherished  tree,  he  stepped  to  the  gate  where  a  fly 
was  standing,  and,  scarcely  knowing  w'hat  he  did,  pulled  off  his  hat, 
saying,  “  Pardon  me.  Madam,  the  Misses  Lamb?  ”  He  could  say 
no  more,  and  he  never  knew  what  made  him  say  so  much,  or  what 
in  the  world  he  would  have  done  had  the  strange  lady  told  him 
they  were  within  and  invited  him  to  enter.  She  smiled  very 
graciously,  and  said,  “The  Miss  Lambs  are  away;  I  have  taken 
their  house  for  the  winter”;  and  being  joined  by  a  maid  and  a 
couple  of  dogs,  the  whole  party  got  into  the  fly  and  rattled  off  for 
a  drive. 

Major  !Mark  did  not  know  at  first  whether  he  was  relieved  or 
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disappointed.  They  had  not  gone  for  good.  In  the  spring  she 
would  come  again,  with  the  wild  flowers  and  the  swallows.  None  of 
the  terrible  things  he  had  dreamt  of  had  happened  to  her.  She  had 
simply  gone  away  for  the  winter  and  let  her  house.  But  the  winter 
stretched  bare  and  cheerless  before  him.  He  was  still  four  weeks 
from  Christmas,  and  it  was  unlikely  that  the  Lambs  would  return 
at  the  earliest  before  May.  Five  long  months  must  he  walk  the 
Cornice  alone,  and  with  no  hope  of  seeing  the  familiar  grey  figure. 
The  time  of  waiting  must  be  shortened  at  any  cost.  No  one  knew 
what  had  determined  the  Major  to  do  a  thing  so  contrary  to  the 
habit  of  years,  but  he  actually  wrote  to  a  cousin,  his  nearest  sur¬ 
viving  relative,  and  offered  to  come  and  pay  her  a  visit. 

Mrs.  Beer  could  hardly  believe  it  when  he  broke  the  news  to  her. 
“Deary  me!  now,  sir,  be  you  really  a-goin’  away?  Well,  only  to 
think  of  it!  Keep  your  rooms?  Yes,  indeed,  and  keep  ’em  safe 
and  clane,  and  whatever  you  may  chance  to  lave  in  ’em,  which  is 
more  than  many  could  say.  Be  sure  you’ll  find  all  as  you  lave  it; 
and  when’ll  we  be  looking  for  you  back  again,  now?” 

The  Major  could  not  make  his  absence  tally  with  that  of  the  Miss 
Lambs.  In  the  first  place,  to  do  so  might  excite  remark;  and  even 
if  his  cousins  would  have  kept  him  five  months,  he  certainly  would 
not  have  been  willing  to  stay  with  them  for  a  fifth  of  that  period. 
So,  having  astonished  them  and  himself  by  sojourning  in  their  tents 
for  an  uneasy  fortnight,  having  been  very  kind  to  the  children,  and 
given  the  one  who  was  his  godson  ten  shillings,  he  found  himself 
early  in  January  once  more  in  the  ground  floor  at  Mrs.  Beer’s. 

Perhaps  the  family  circle  of  which  he  had  so  recently  formed  an 
uncomfortable  segment  made  his  bachelor  life  seem  a  little  empty 
and  lonely  by  comparison.  He  certainly  did  not  envy  his  cousin’s 
husband,  an  anxious,  hard-working,  careworn  man,  always  fretfully 
comparing  the  inadequacy  of  his  means  with  the  ambition  of  his 
wishes  for  his  gawky  youngsters.  Still,  the  fact  remains;  the  Major 
was  not  as  cheerful  nor  as  sublimely  content  and  self-satisfied  as  he 
used  to  be ;  he  once  even  sat  down  on  a  stump  where  Miss  Agnes  had 
read  poetry,  and  grew  quite  tender  and  sentimental  over  the 
thought  of  his  lonely  old  age  which  had  formerly  never  troubled 
him  at  all. 

Long  as  was  the  winter,  the  spring  came  at  last,  with  daffodils 
and  primroses;  Miss  Lamb’s  namesakes  were  bleating  in  the 
meadows,  the  west  wind  blew,  and  the  birds  sang  late  in  the  long 
twilights.  The  Major  felt  that  faint  stirring  of  the  pulses,  the  little 
return  towards  our  own  youth  that  comes  back  to  the  oldest  of  us 
with  the  youth  of  the  year. 

One  day,  in  passing  ‘‘  Dunrobin,”  he  witnessed  with  heartfelt 
gratification  the  exodus  of  the  tall  lady,  wdth  the  scaiwes  and  shawls 
and  satchels,  and  the  two  dogs  mounted  guard  over  by  the  grim, 
vigilant  little  maid.  The  tenant  was  gone.  Then  it  was  not  un¬ 
reasonable  to  look  for  the  home-coming  of  the  ordinary  inhabitants ; 
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and,  sure  enough,  not  two  weeks  later,  on  just  such  a  day  of  veiled 
radiance  as  suited  her  best,  one  of  the  many  turnings  of  the  Comice 
gave  the  grey  lady  again  to  his  expectant  eyes.  He  was  so  glad 
to  see  her  after  her  long  absence  that  he  forgot  the  banning  want 
of  any  official  introduction,  and  making  her  a  grave  bow  as  they 
met:  “Welcome  back,  ma’am,  to  the  Coraice,’’  he  said.  “You 
have  been  much  missed.’’ 

Miss  Lamb  appeared  startled  but  not  displeased ;  as  she  bent  her 
head  in  return  to  his  salutation  a  slight  colour  came  to  her  pale 
cheek,  and  her  lips  seemed  to  speak,  though  no  word  reached  the 
Major’s  ear. 

It  is  curious  that  it  never  occurred  to  IMajor  iNIark  to  try  and 
follow  up  an  acquaintance  thus  tardily  begun.  It  seemed  as  if  he 
did  not  even  desire  it.  Perhaps  he  felt  that  mere  talk  and  visiting 
would  destroy'  the  subtle  fragrance  of  this  secret,  silent  friendship. 
It  w’as  enough  for  him  that  the  little  lady  was  back  in  her  accus¬ 
tomed  suiToundings,  and  that  he  should  have  the  mild  excitement, 
as  heretofore,  of  wondering  each  day  if  he  should  meet  her,  and,  if 
so,  just  where  the  meeting  would  be.  So  another  summer  wore 
away,  the  only  difference  being  that  now  the  Major  took  off  his  hat 
when  he  encountered  Miss  Agnes,  and  made  her  a  fine  stately  bow, 
which  she  acknowledged  by  a  slight  inclination  and  just  the  faintest 
tinge  of  embarrassment  at  the  unusual  nature  of  their  intercourse. 
Sometimes  Major  Mark  would  even  launch  a  casual  criticism  of  the 
weather,  as  “  A  fine  day.  Madam,’’  or  “  Very  warm,  is  it  not?” 
but  more  commonly  they  passed  in  silence  as  they  had  done  so 
many  times  before — as  he  fully  thought  that  they  would  often  do 
again. 

Have  w'e  not  all  passed  beside  our  happiness  without  recognising 
it ;  or,  if  dimly  recognising,  yet  making  no  effort  to  grasp  it  ?  Does 
not  the  Scripture  take  the  folly  of  wayfaring  men  as  a  fact  of 
universal  acceptance? 

The  winter  after  that  in  which  the  Miss  Lambs  had  let  their 
house,  influenza  was  so  rampant  in  Twistmouth  that  a  stray  microbe 
or  two  even  found  their  way  to  Pottlecombe. 

“  You  be  careful  how  you  go  walking  about,’’  Mrs.  Beer  said  to 
the  Major.  “  Old  Fry  dowm  to  the  Blue  Swan’s  got  it,  and  the 
woman  at  the  post-office,  and  two  of  her  children,  and  the  minister 
and  all  his  family;  the  willage  is  choke  full  of  it.  I’m  fair  fright¬ 
ened  to  go  down  to  the  shop  myself.’’ 

But  Major  Mark,  going  to  and  fro  in  the  pure  air  of  the  Coi’uice, 
still  set  the  epidemic  at  defiance,  and  noted  with  pleasure  that  Miss 
Lamb  appeared  to  share  his  immunity. 

“  Glad  to  see  you’ve  not  fallen  a  victim  to  the  prevalent  com¬ 
plaint,’’  he  called  genially  to  her  one  day. 

As  the  autumn  changed  to  winter,  and  the  w’eather  grew  colder, 
he  had  been  haunted  by  a  fear  that  they  would  go  away  again ;  and 
it  was  not  till  Christmas  was  safely  over  that  he  took  heart  of  grace. 
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and  refused  a  rather  tepid  invitation  from  his  cousin  to  repeat  his 
visit  of  the  year  before. 

When,  soon  after  the  New  Year,  ^Miss  Agnes  failed  to  put  in  an 
appearance  for  a  week  together,  he  at  once  connected  her  absence 
with  this  apprehension,  and  looked  anxiously  at  “  Dunrobin  ”  to 
see  if  the  house  showed  any  signs  of  being  shut  up.  On  no  occa¬ 
sion,  however,  did  lowered  blinds  give  any  indication  of  the  absence 
of  inhabitants,  and  once  he  thought  he  could  even  detect  a  head, 
which  he  took  to  be  that  of  the  elder  sister,  in  the  window  of  the 
front  ground-floor  room. 

In  spite  of  these  reassuring  appearances,  a  second  week  had  gone 
before  a  new  anxiety  drove  the  first  out  of  the  Major’s  mind,  as  one 
nail  knocks  out  another.  Some  one  spoke  of  influenza,  of  its  pre¬ 
valence,  of  its  virulence,  of  the  dangers  it  left  behind  it;  and  behold! 
something  sprang  open  in  the  Major’s  brain  with  the  suddenness  of 
a  photographic  shutter.  How  could  he  have  been  so  dense?  If 
Miss  Lamb  was  missed  in  familiar  places  daily,  and  yet  her  house 
stood  open  to  light  and  life,  it  was  not  that  she  was  away,  but 
that  she  was  ill. 

As  the  long  weeks  slid  past  ^lajor  Mark  found  himself  going  about 
to  try  and  glean  tidings  of  the  little  lady  in  all  sorts  of  hole-and- 
corner  ways,  but  with  scanty  success.  He  would  look  at  “  Dun- 
robin,”  blinking  with  half-drawn  blinds  at  the  pale  winter  sunshine, 
as  though  he  would  force  the  secret  of  what  was  going  on  within ; 
but  those  feeble,  jexTy-built  walls,  with  their  false  air  of  candour, 
held  curiosity  as  inexorably  at  bay  as  if  they  had  been  one  of  the 
fortresses  which  their  style  of  architecture  was  intended  to  recall. 
There  was  only  a  little  gate  to  push,  creaking  on  its  hinges,  a  step 
to  take,  a  bell  to  ring,  yet  the  tidings  he  longed  for  seemed  as 
unattainable  as  if  there  were  moats  to  swim  and  frowning  bastions 
to  scale  at  the  sword’s  point. 

There  comes  a  moment  when  suspense  grows  unendurable,  when 
courage  is  bom  of  despair,  and  the  thing  that  has  seemed  for  weeks 
to  be  impossible  becomes  on  a  sudden  the  only  thing  to  do,  and 
so  simple  that  we  wonder  that  we  have  not  taken  the  relief  that 
was  being  held  out  to  us  all  the  time.  One  morning  the  Major 
walked  straight  up  from  Pottlecombe  to  the  Miss  Lambs’  door,  as 
if  it  were  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  and  rang  the  bell. 
The  summons  produced  a  hand-maiden  of  tender  j'ears,  with  a  face 
like  a  scared  rabbit ;  but  while  the  Major  was  still  making  mincemeat 
of  his  first  inquiries,  a  thin  voice  cried;  “  Show  the  gentleman  in 
here,  .Jenny,”  and  he  found  himself  ushered  into  the  front  room 
beside  the  door.  He  was  confronted  by  a  face,  somewhat  sharp- 
featured,  and  with  traces  of  pain  and  suffering  round  the  sunken 
eyes,  and  compressed  lips,  but  not  without  a  certain  beauty  and 
dignity.  Scant  grey  hair  was  neatly  folded  round  the  temples  under 
a  flat  scrap  of  rusty  black  lace.  It  was  a  head  of  character  and 
strength,  but  the  head  alone  seemed  alive.  What  was  human  of 
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the  poor  little  body  was  kindly  veiled  under  some  aiTangement  of 
drapery  that  made  it  seem  one  with  the  couch  on  which  it  reposed. 

“  Sit  down,”  said  the  same  sharp  little  fife-like  voice.  “You  were 
inquiring  fcr  my  sister;  I  am  sorry  to  say  she  is  very  ill.” 

“  I  must  apologise,  Miss  Lamb,”  the  Major  began,  “  for  the 
liberty  I  take  in  calling - ” 

“  Not  at  all,”  she  interrupted  him.  “I’m  sure  it’s  very  kind  of 
you,  and  I  hope  you’ll  come  again.  I  know  all  about  you,  and  who 
you  are,  and  it  is  a  comfort  to  have  someone  to  speak  to.  I  have 
seen  you  pass  every  day  for  years,  and  my  sister  has  spoken  of  you. 

I  am  forced  to  receive  you  in  here ;  we  have  no  proper  sitting-room, 
so  to  speak.  You  see,  I  have  to  have  this  room  because  I  can’t 
get  upstairs,  and  I  am  wheeled  into  the  little  back  room  for  meals, 
but  I  couldn’t  sleep  there;  it’s  not  airy  enough;  so  this  has  to  be 
bedroom  and  parlour  both  for  me.”  It  seemed  as  if  the  poor  lady 
had  been  waiting  for  weeks  to  talk,  and  now  that  she  had  got  a 
listener  could  not  say  all  she  had  to  say  fast  enough.  The  Major 
began  several  sentences,  but  she  always  stopped  him,  and  went  on 
as  if  she  were  saying  a  lesson. 

“  Yes — you  came  to  ask  after  my  sister.  I  know,  and  it  is  very 
kind  of  you.  You  may  know  that  we  w'ent  away  last  winter;  we 
tried  another  climate.  I  am  aware  that  many  people  thought  it 
was  on  my  account,  but  it  was  not.  I  am  as  well  (or,  rather,  as  ill) 
in  one  place  as  another.  We  are  not  a  strong  family.  My  father 
and  mother  were  both  consumptive ;  but  that  is  neither  here  nor 
there.  We  went  for  Agnes — Agnes  is  my  sister — we  went  for 
Agnes’s  lungs;  they  have  always  been  her  weak  spot.  I  think  she 
has  injured  herself  by  her  devotion  to  me.  I  don’t  deny  it.”  The 
voice  was  hard,  but  the  poor  eyes  were  suffused.  “  I  made  her  go 
out,”  she  went  on,  almost  defiantly,  “  sometimes  I  fear  when  the 
weather  was  hardly  suitable;  still,  I  felt  she  ought  to  go  out.”  The 
glibness  with  which  it  flowed,  this  explanation  that  had  so  much  of 
defence  in  it,  showed  how’  the  poor  woman  had  gone  over  and  over 
it  all  in  her  mind  on  many  a  sleepless  night.  It  was  evidently  a 
relief  for  once  to  pour  it  out  to  a  listener.  The  vision  of  the  grey 
lady  running  before  the  storm  rose  on  the  Major’s  eye.  “  But 
though  she  had  air  and  exercise,”  the  voice  went  on,  “  no  doubt  it 
was  a  life  of  great  confinement;  and  I  suspect,  though  she  won’t 
admit  it,  that  the  lifting  me  in  and  out  of  bed  was  too  much 
for  her  strength;  it  is  not  that  I  am  heavy,”  with  a  half- 
humorous  glance  downwards  at  her  poor  shrunken  body,  “  but  I 
suspect  it  was  too  much  for  her  all  the  same.  Last  winter  she 
had  symptoms  I  did  not  like;  well — we  went  away;  I  think  it 
did  her  good.” 

The  Major  caught  sight  of  the  little  green  volume  he  had  seen 
Miss  Agnes  reading  on  the  day  when  he  discovered  where  she  lived ; 
he  stretched  his  hand,  and  took  it  from  the  table  very  gently,  to 
look  at  the  title;  it  was  a  copy  of  Christina  Rossetti’s  poems. 
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Miss  Lamb  followed  his  movements  with  a  certain  bird-like 
sharpness. 

“  That  is  one  of  my  sister’s  books,”  she  said.  “  It  ought  not  to 
be  down  here;  she  left  it  the  last  time  ” — the  voice  lost  its  lesson¬ 
like  glibness  and  broke  suddenly — ”  she  made  herself  worse,”  she 
wailed.  “  Perhaps  she  might  not  have  been  so  bad,  but  she  got 
this  horrid  influenza.  She  would  get  up  and  come  downstairs  when 
she  ought  to  have  been  in  bed,  because  she  knew  I  could  not  come 
up  to  her;  it  was  all  for  me;  it  has  always  been  all  for  me.”  With 
great  difficulty  she  raised  a  handkerchief  to  her  face  and  covered 
her  eyes  with  it. 

‘‘My  dear  Madam!  ]\Iy  poor,  dear  lady!  ”  the  Major  said  with 
emotion;  he  felt  he  was  prying  into  things  very  sacred,  hidden 
hitherto  from  every  eye. 

Miss  Lamb  made  an  effort,  but  she  spoke  brokenly.  “  You  have 
been  kind,”  she  said.  ”  You  have  taken  an  interest;  you  can  see 
for  yourself  what  it  must  be  for  me  to  lie  here,  and  think  perhaps 
I  have  killed  her.  She  is  very  bad;  it  has  gone  to  her  lungs,  and 
there  is  pleurisy.  And  I  can’t  go  to  her,  or  nurse  her,  when  she 
has  done  so  much  forme.  She  lies  up  there,  and  I  lie  down  here; 
only  the  ceiling  between  us,  but  we  can't  be  together.  A  niece 
has  come  to  take  care  of  us  both,  and  she  is  very  kind,  and  Jenny 

is  very  good,  but — but - ”  She  broke  down  again  and  cried 

silently. 

Major  Mark  had  been  turning  an  idea  over  in  his  mind  as  she 
talked.  He  would  like  to  do  something  for  the  poor  little  wreck 
before  him;  still  more  would  he  like  to  do  something  for  Miss  Agnes. 

‘‘Could  I - ”  he  asked  shyly.  “Would  you  let  me,  perhaps, 

take  you  upstairs?” 

“Would  you?  Oh!  would  you?”  cried  Miss  Lamb  eagerly. 
“  I  can’t  tell  you  how  I — how  we  should  both  bless  you - ” 

The  Major  was,  it  must  be  owned,  somewhat  past  his  prime,  but 
he  was  healthy,  and  had  been  strong;  not  without  effort  and  much 
buniping  of  the  wall-paper,  but  with  infinite  precaution  to  make  as 
little  noise  as  possible,  he  succeeded  in  getting  the  old  wheeled 
chair  up  from  the  ground  floor  to  the  landing  above.  Then,  after 
a  pause  to  recover  his  breath,  he  redescended,  and  lifting  the  little 
figure  tenderly  in  his  aiTns  he  bore  it  upstairs,  and  set  it  in  the 
chair,  without  a  word.  The  niece  was  summoned  and  sent  in  to 
prepare  the  invalid.  While  they  waited  for  her  return,  Miss  Lamb 

looked  at  him  doubtfully.  “  Would  you - ?  ”  she  began,  and 

hesitated.  “  Would  you  like.  ...”  But  he  checked  her  with  a 
gesture  and  shook  his  head.  The  thought  of  entering  that  maiden 
chamber  made  his  heart  thump  wildly,  but  it  seemed  to  him  a 
profanation. 

“No — no,”  he  said  gently.  “I  couldn’t.  You  won’t  misunder¬ 
stand  me,  I  know.  I’ll  wait  out  here  as  long  as  you  like,  and  take 
you  down  again.  Don’t  hurry.  I  shall  like  sitting  here.” 
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When  the  chair  had  disappeared  into  the  sick-room  and  the  door 
had  closed  upon  it,  he  sat  down  on  a  little  box  ottoman,  draped  with 
meagre  chintz  and  covered  with  a  white  crochet  “  tidy,”  that  stood 
under  the  window.  He  was  very  much  moved.  As  he  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands  he  could  feel  the  hot  blood  rise  in  his  cheeks 
under  his  old  palms.  He  knew  now  what  he  had  felt  for  the  little 
grey  lady,  and  was  blushing  like  a  boy,  with  a  pang  that  even  at 
that  moment  was  not  wholly  painful. 

When  he  had  got  Miss  Lamb  safely  back  to  her  sofa,  she  detained 
him  a  moment  as  he  was  leaving. 

“  Agnes  said  I  was  to  thank  you  from  her,”  she  said,  “  and — and 
to  give  you  her  love.”  He  pressed  the  little  crippled  lady’s  hand 
and  went  out  in  silence. 

It  had  been  agreed  between  them  that  he  should  return  on  the 
following  afternoon  and  repeat  the  service  he  had  rendered. 

“  Only,”  j\Iiss  Lamb  had  said,  “  if  the  blinds  are  down,  you’ll 
know  there  is  no  need.” 

So  when  next  day  he  came  again  to  the  tiny  house,  a  glance  at 
its  sheeted  windows  sent  him  stumbling  along  the  familiar  reaches 
of  the  Cornice,  where  he  had  been  used  to  meet  her,  whom  now 
he  should  meet  no  more.  The  west  wind  moaned  softly  in  the  dead 
grasses ;  out  at  sea  the  gulls  were  crying  harshly.  He  seemed  to 
walk  in  a  dream ;  only  when  he  came  to  his  usual  tunaing  place  he 
shook  himself  and  looked  about  him,  and  then  kept  straight  on 
down  the  road  into  Twistmouth. 

There  is  no  church  in  Pottlecombe;  most  of  the  village  folk  are 
Dissenters  and  go  to  the  meeting-house.  Such  of  the  inhabitants 
as  belong  to  the  Establishment  have  to  trudge  two  miles  or  more 
to  a  little  church  on  a  windy  upland,  so  old  that  the  ground  all 
round  has  raised  its  level,  and  the  w'orshipper  steps  down  in  entering 
to  the  damp  flags  of  the  pavement.  Hither,  also,  whether  of  the 
Establishment  or  not,  they  must  come  on  their  last  journey,  and 
it  was  here  that  Miss  Agnes  Lamb  was  buried  on  a  soft  February 
day  like  a  foretaste  of  spring.  A  nephew  had  come  from  some¬ 
where  and  joined  the  niece,  and  they  two  occupied  the  only  carriage 
that  followed  the  simple  hearse;  but  when  the  little  funeral  drew 
up  at  the  churchyard  Major  Mark  was  there,  dressed  all  in  black, 
and  with  the  very  finest  wreath  he  could  buy,  which'  he  laid  on 
the  coffin  with  something  very  like  a  sob. 

“Why  should  Major  Mark  have  gone  to  Miss  Lamb's  funeral?” 
the  neighbours  asked,  “  and  taken  a  beautiful  great  wreath  of  white 
flowers  from  the  florist’s  in  Twistmouth ;  and  all  in  black,  too,  for 
all  the  world  like  a  relation?  I  didn’t  even  know'  that  he  knew 
them.  I  think  he  must  be  going  a  little  touched  in  his  head.” 
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"‘OUR  TRADE  IN  MANUFACTURED  GOODS.” 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, — With  regard  to  Mr.  H.  Morgan-Browne’s  letter  in  your 
February  number,  I  can  only  suggest  that  if,  by  any  chance,  Mr. 
Morgan-Browne  should  desire  to  learn  the  elements  of  the  subject 
upon  which  he  writes  to  you  in  “  criticism  ”  of  myself,  he  would  be 
prudent  to  study  a  text-book.  For  this  purpose  there  are  available 
my  ”  British  Trade  Book,”  in  any  free  library,  and  the  excellent 
“Elements  of  Statistics,”  by  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Bowley.  I  began  to 
learn  the  trade  of  a  statist  in  the  year  1880  under  a  competent 
master.  And  it  is  not  too  late  for  Mr.  ^lorgan-Browne  to  begin  to 
learn  the  same  trade  in  the  year  1908. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

John  Holt  Schooling. 

February  ord,  1908. 


IN  DEFENCE  OF  HEDDA  GABLER. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, — Controversy  is  always  bewildering  and  misleading,  but 
more  than  usually  so  is  a  controversy  which  springs  up  round  a 
“reply”  published  six  months  after  the  article  which  inspired  it; 
and  so  irrelevant  to  the  original  proposition  are  the  comments  now 
being  made  about  my  plea  for  Hedda  Gabler,  that  it  may  be  well 
to  state  clearly  the  basis  of  the  argument. 

It  was  never  intended  to  exalt  Hedda  Gabler  above  all  types  of 
women,  nor  to  indict  contented  wives  and  mothers.  In  what  appears 
to  have  been  an  unintelligible  manner,  I  endeavoured  to  show  that 
Ibsen’s  Hedda  was  largely  the  spoilt  product  of  surroundings,  and 
that  if  women  were  afforded  more  varied  opportunities  the  Hedda 
Gabler  type  of  mind  might  find  a  sane  outlet  for  its  activities  and 
perform  its  quota  of  work  helpful  to  humanity.  “  There  is  a  place, 
in  the  world  for  the  Hedda  Gablers  of  to-day! 

Ineffectually,  so  it  seems,  I  tried  to  say  that  (all  w^omen  are  not 
naturally  domestic;  that  some  women  are  possessed  of  dominant, 
adventurous  minds  that  yearn  for  a  wider  scope  than  that  afforded  by 
the  parlour  or  the  kitchen ;  that  the  idleness  and  ennui  of  the  drawing¬ 
room  existence  which  thousands  of  women  lead  have  not  a  healthy 
influence  on  such  minds,  and  that  development  through  culture  and 
introspection  tends  to  make  such  women’s  egotism  unmanageably 
gigantic.  I  was  pleading  that  women  of  strong  individualities  become 
a  source  of  danger  to  themselves  and  to  their  fellows,  if  they  are 
given  no  more  engrossing  responsibilities  than  the  arrangement  of 
their  houses  or  adornment  of  their  persons,  and  that  the  danger  of 
concentrating  their  force  on  the  development  of  their  artistic  taste 
and  sensibility  without  expressing  such  taste  in  creative  work,  is  that  . 
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such  women  tend  to  get  out  of  touch  with  the  ordinary  conditions 
of  life  and  grow  to  feel  intensely  and  almost  painfully  superior  to 
their  acquaintances,  and  especially  to  the  husband  W'ho  has  to  work 
all  day  in  the  city  and  whose  interests  are  necessarily  practical.) 

Incoherently,  it  appears,  I  endeavoured  to  suggest  that  a  certain 
variety  of  the  middle-class  wife  with  her  servants,  her  villa,  and  her 
work -engrossed  husband,  would  be  better  employed  in  work  of  a 
definite  nature,  work  of  strong  interest,  work  for  the  common  good, 
than  in  sitting  in  her  drawing-room  thinking  how  wasted,  how  tragic¬ 
ally  “  misunderstood  “  she  is,  and  how  quite  abnormally  important 
ir‘.  comparison  with  everybody  round  her — including  her  husband. 

(This  proposition  was  not  advanced  on  behalf  of  all  married  women, 
but  only  on  behalf  of  the  Hedda  Gabler  type  of  woman  :  the  woman 
of  excessive  nervous  force,  who  accepts  marriage  as  escape  from  the 
dullness  of  her  parents’  home.  Hedda’s  husband  did  not  require 
or  want  her  companionship  in  his  intellectual  work,  nor,  it  must  be 
said,  was  she  particularly  interested  in  his  work.  She  was  not 
interested  in  household  duties  either.  But  although  she  found 
neither  the  scholastic  nor  domestic  fields  attractive,  in  this,  many 
people  would  join  issue.  It  does  not  follow'  that  there  is  no  field  in 
which  she  might  have  found  scoj^e  for  the  employment  of  her 
faculties.) 

Let  it  oe  clearly  understood  that  this  proposition  is  not  advanced 
on  behalf  of  all  married  women. 

Nor  am  I  upholding  Hedda  Gabler  as  a  universal  ideal !  I  desired 
to  plead  that  her  qualities  could  be  developed  to  prove  helpful  to 
those  round  her,  even  though  such  qualities  be  not  those  commonly 
attributed  to,  or  possessed  by,  women. 

Hedda  Gabler  was  abnormal :  abnormal  in  her  desire  for  power, 
abnormal  in  her  activity  of  mind,  abnormal  in  her  longing  for  a  wider 
experience  than  that  which  is  conventionally  allowed  to  woman.  But 
her  craving  w^as  an  intellectual  one ;  she  was  not  of  a  sensual  disposi¬ 
tion;  she  hungered  for  knowledge,  and  the  fact  that  knowledge  of 
evil  was  difficult  made  its  zest  more  keen.) 

But  w’ith  her  ambition,  her  excess  of  mental  energy,  the  daily 
round  of  household  tasks,  the  trivialities  of  the  social  intercourse 
within  her  reach,  the  limiting  traditions  of  Tesman’s  family  which 
hemmed  her  in  so  inexorably — all  these  irritated  her  to  a  condition 
of  mind  closely  bordering  on  insanity.  But  I  was  trying  to  plead  it 
was  inaction  which  corroded  her!  ) 

I  wanted  to  say  that  in  the  rough-and-tumble  battle  of  the  outer 
world  she  might  have  worked  off  her  excess  of  energy,  and  learned 
discipline,  and  realised  the  unimportance  and  the  limitations  of  her 
intellect,  and  have  been  brought  into  more  harmonious  and  humble 
relations  with  her  fellows. 

But  the  Hedda  Gablers  are  only  a  tiny  section  of  the  great  complex 
mass  of  women.  The  women  of  any  intellectual  tastes  are  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  section,  and  Hedda  Gabler  is  only  a  variation  of  that 
section.  Her  example  exerts  a  certain  influence,  however,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  condemning  her,  surely  it  is  well  to  try  and  examine  the 
conditions  which  have  gone  to  her  making  or  her  marring? 

But  it  really  does  not  follow  that  championship  of  her  particular 
temperament  constitutes  an  indictment  of  the  mother-woman  or  the 
altruist,  or  enchantress ! 

True  it  is  I  wished  to  prove  that,  a  woman  might  not  be  a  good 
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wife,  especially  to  an  unsympathetic  husband — that  she  might  be 
an  unwilling  mother  of  his  child ;  that  she  might  be  indifferent  to  his 
comfort,  and  actively  repelled  by  his  relations;  and  yet  that  in 
different  circumstances,  under  different  influences,  such  a  woman 
might  be  a  valuable  member  of  society ;  and  I  wanted  to  show  that 
marriage  with  the  most  likely  man  who  is  available  is  not  only  not 
sufficient  fulfilment  for  some  temperaments,  but  may  have  a  poison¬ 
ous  effect. ) 

How  my  plea  for  Hedda's  possibilities  could  have  been  twisted  into 
an  upholding  of  the  “  smart  club-woman  ”  as  an  ideal  for  woman¬ 
hood,  I  cannot  conceive.  The  first  principle  in  the  few  women’s 
clubs  of  which  I  have  had  experience  is  co-operation;  also,  the  sub¬ 
servience  of  one’s  own  individuality  in  the  exigencies  of  the  common 
welfare.  I  do  not  think  Hedda  Gabler  could  ever  be  developed 
into  a  very  clubbable  type  of  w^oman.  But  then  I  doubt  if  the  early 
Christian  martyrs,  or  any  women  of  very  positive  and  one-sided 
judgment,  would  be  easy  to  get  on  with  in  simple  social  intercourse. 

But  they  are  needed  when  causes  have  to  be  battled  for  and  prin¬ 
ciples  upheld.  Give  them  great  and  strenuous  work  which  fires  their 
imagination,  and  they  forget  their  personalities  and  pour  their  force 
into  their  work. 

They  need  not  be  condemned  because  they  are  not  domestic  nor 
adaptable  nor  reasonable;  nor  need  they  be  compared  with  gentle 
and  light-hearded  and  sympathetic  women. \The  great  thing  to  remem¬ 
ber  is  that  there  are  all  sorts  of  women  in  the  world,  just  as  there 
are  all  sorts  of  men,  and  there  are  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of 
all  their  different  qualities.J 

]\Ien  are  allowed  free  choice  of  path  :  there  is  still  a  tendency  to 
limit  women  to  certain  beaten  tracks.  But  there  are  some  W'omen 
whose  temperaments  move  them  to  travel  in  other  directions :  to 
plunge  into  a  wide  and  ever-changing  life. 

Coerce  the  impulse  which  moves  so  violently,  strive  to  eradicate 
or  turn  it,  and  sometimes  the  result  is  desperately  mischievous,  and 
the  energy,  driven  inward,  festers  mind  and  heart  and  body. 

Marriage  and  maternity  mean  much  to  most  women ;  marriage  and 
paternity  are  the  pre-eminent  responsibilities  of  most  men.  But 
there  have  been  men  who  have  placed  the  expression  of  their  indi¬ 
viduality  before  the  claims  of  wife  and  child,  not  always  with  the  justi¬ 
fication  of  great  talent.  Sometimes  they  succeed  in  expressing  them¬ 
selves  in  work  of  such  great  value  to  humanity  that  they  seem  justi¬ 
fied.  Sometimes  they  fail,  and  are  pitied.  Sometimes  their  lot  is 
cast  in  unsympathetic  circumstances,  they  eat  their  hearts  out,  grow 
peevish  and  despairing,  and  are  pitied  again. 

There  are  women  of  similar  dispositions. 

I  tremble  lest  I  be  now  accused  of  stating  that  women  are  exactly 
like  men,  or  that  paternity  means  nothing  to  men,  and  maternity 
means  nothing  to  women ;  or  that  men  and  women  ought  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  self-expression,  irrespective  of  their  responsibilities. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  generalise;  I  am  trying  to  explain  and 
condone  Hedda  Gabler.  I  have  made  my  meaning  as  clear  as  I  can, 
and  must  be  resigned  to  my  incapacity. 

Constance  Smedlby. 

Fchruary  1908. 


The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  vot  undertake  to  return  any 
nianuscri2)ts  ;  wo?*  in  any  case  con  he  do  so  unless  either  stamys 
or  a  stamped  envelope  be  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor'  should  be  tjfpe- 
written. 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
aHicle. 


